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N impartial Hiſtorical Colletion of the Great Af- 
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A true Copy of the Journal of the High Court of Juſ- 
tice, for the Tryal of King Charles the Firſt. By Dr. 
Jobn Nalſon, Fol. 

The Hiſtory of the Expeditions of Chriſtian Princes 
forthe Conqueſt of the Holy Land; By Dr. John Nal- 
ſon, Fol. | 

Almahide : Or, The Captive Qeen, an excellent new 
Romance; Written in French by the accurate Pen of 
Monſieur de Scudery, Governor of Noſtre Dame, and 
made Engliſh by F. Phillips, Gent. Fol. 

Reports of ſeveral Special Caſes, Argued and Reſoly- 
ed:in the Court of Common Pleas, in 16th, 17th, 18th, 
«nd 19th, Years of King Charles the 24. - in the time 
when Sir Orlando Bridgman fate Chief Juſtice there : 
To which are added ſome C3fes adjudged in the time 
| of Chief Juſtice Yanghan, By S. Carter, of the Inner 

Temple, Eſquire, Fol. 

Plowders Commentaries, Fol. 

Pleaſure with Profit, conſiſting of Recreations of di- 
vers kinds, viz. Numerical, Geometrical, Mechani- | 
cal, Starical,. Aſtronomical, Horometical, Criptogra- $. 
phical, Magnerical, Anatomical, Chimical and Hiſto- 
rical. By W. Leybourn, Fol. 

The Inſtitution of the Laws and Ceremonies of the 
moſt Noble Order of the Garter, and a brief Account 
of all other Military Orders of Knighthood.in England, 
Scotland, France , Spain, Germany, Italy, Sweedland, 
Denmark, &c. By Elias Aſhmole, Eſq; Windſor He- 
rald at Arms, The whole Work adorned with many 
curious Sculptures, and furniſhed with vatiety of mat- 
ter, relating to Honour and Nobleſs, Fol. 
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Anciſla Pietatis : Or, The Handmaid to private Dg+ 
votion, being Inſtrutions, Hymns and Prayers, con- 
taining the Duty of a Chriſtian, firted to the Days of 
the Week, and the Feaſts and Faſts of the Church. By 
Dzniel Featly, D. D. the Ninth Edition, $*. 

An Hitorical. Account of the four chiet Monarchies, 
or Empires, in the World, viz. The Afyrian or Ba- 
bilonian , the Perſian, the Grecian, the Koman conti- 
nued down to the beginning of the Emperor Charles 
the Fifth ; being a Relation of the moſt conſiderable 
Occurrences that have happen'd in the World, from 
Noat?s Flood, tothe Year of our Lord, 1520. 89. 

The Wars and the Cauſes of them, between England 
and France, from William the Firſt, to his preſent Ma- 
jeſty King W:U:am the Third, with a Treatiſe of the 
Salique Law, 89. | 

Compendium Anatomicum Nova Methodo Inſtitutum, 
ubi ars ipſa capitibus & diviſionibus ita illuſtratur, vt 
omnia uno quaſi intuitu conſpicientur , & eo firmius 
id circoretineantur. Authore F. Caſe, M.D. 12%. 

Syſtema Agriculture: The Myſtery of Husbandry diſ- 
covered. Treating of the ſeveral New and moſt Ad- 
van'agious Ways of Tilling, Planting, Sowing, Manu- 
ring, Ordering, Improving of all forts of Gardens, 
Meadows, Corn-lands, Orchards, Paſtures, Woods, aud 
Coprices. As alſo of Fruits, Corn, Grain, Pulſe, New- 
h.ys, Cattle, Fowl, Beaſts, Bees , Silk-worms ,* Fiſh, 
&c. With an Account of the ſeveral 1»fruments and 
Engines uſed in this Profeſſion. ' To which is added 
Kal ndarium Ruſticum : Or, the Husbagdmans Month- 
ly Directions. Alſo the Prognoſticks of Dearth, Scar- 
ary, Plenty, Sirkaeſs, Heat, Culd, Froft, Snow, Winds, 
Rain, Hail, Thunaer, &c, And Dictionariun Riu- 
/ficum: Or, the Interpretation of Ruſtick Terms. The 
whole Work being of great Uſe and Advantage to all_ 
that delight in that moſt Noble Practiſe. The Fourth 
Edition carefully CorreCted and Amended, wich: one 
whole Section added, 'and many large and uſeful Addj- 
tions throughout the whole Work, Fol. By 7. W. Gent. 
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Hunting, Fowling, 
Hawking, Fiſhing. 


WHEREIN J 


Theſe Generous Exerciſes are largely Treated 
of, and the Terms of Art for V:inting and 
Hawking more amply Enlarged than here- 
tofore. Alſo the method of Breeding and 
Managing a Hunting. Horſe. 


Whereto is prehvd, : 
Alarge Sculpture, giving ealite D1- 
rections for Blowing the Horn ; 


And other Sculptures inſerted, proper to each 
RECREATION. 


The Fourth Edition, 


To which is now added, A Perfett Abſtratt of all the Foreft-Laws, 
and of every particular A& of Parliament fiace Magna Charta to 
this time, as do any way relate to the ſeveral kinds of Game 
above mention'd. 
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| + To he Right Hqogurable 
James Earl of Abingdan, - 
Baron Noerreys of Rycott, Lord Chi 
uſtice and Juſtice it in Eyre of 
Majeſty's Foreſts, Parks, Cha- 
ſes, Warrens, «c. on the South- 
fide of Trent ; : LordHi Steward 
of the City, and Lord Lieutenant 
and Cuſtos Rotulorum of the County 
of OXFORD. 


My LORD, 


F to admire Worth and Honour 
were a Crime, it would highly 
concern me to beg your Lord- 

ſhip's Pardon for the Preſum 

of this Addreſs. For that's the 9" 
this the Effet. It is true, the Ob- 
ſcurity of my Condition , and Re- 
moteneſs of my Situation , have 
placed'me out of the reach of your 
Lordſhip' s Knowledge; yet your 
Lordfſhip's Fame Ecchoing out - of 
Oefrd- fl throughall the very Cor- 
ners of the Kingdom, could hardly 
eſcape my Ears, were I not parti- 
cularly eatitled to the ſame Coun- 


| The Epiſtle Dedicatory,' 
ty, which hath given. me thereby 
the ;-greater opportunity both to. 
know, . and admire the, Greatneſs'of 
your Generoſity , the Maynificence 
of your Living, and Pruderice -of 
your. Governing, accompaniedwith 
all other Qualifications and Endow- 
ments requiſite to render any per- 
ſon both Great ind Gobd : As alſo, 
that though your Lordſhip 1s a great 
improver of your own natural parts / 
by your elaborate ſtudies, and of 0- 
thers Knowledge by your Edifying 
Converſation ; yet to obviate Idle- 
neſs, and to antidote Sickneſs, - as 
alſo the better to enapt your ative 
Body to ſuit your Loyal Mind for 
Martial Employments, ſhould the 
concerns of your King and Country 
call you forth into the Field, your 
Lordſhip is a moſt indefatigable u- 
ſer of all ative Sports and Reereati- 
ons, and conſequently become the 
great Oracle and Maſter of them 
all, and all their Artful Terms. 
Under what other Wing then could 
this 


. The Epiſtle Deditatory. 
{ this little Treatiſe on thoſe Subjects, 
# 1o properly creep for Shelter \and 
” Protection ? Under no other, cer- 
tainly, without ſome kind of In- 
- juſtice to your Lordſhip, and real 
- Imjury to the Work it 1elf. Be 
pleaſed therefore a little to unbend 
your Thoughts (I humbly beleech 
your Lordſhip) from your more 1c- 
rious Studies, allowing your Eyes 
| to run over theſe few Leayes, and 
either vouchſafe to correct their Er- 
rours, (if any . have eſcaped thoſe 
Jadicions Sports-men who have been 
pleaſed to be my Guides in peruſing 
this Work, and purging it from” 
many Errors and Miſtakes of the 
former Edition) or ſtamp them with 
the unqueſtionable authority of 
your Lordſhips Approbation. This 
will oblige all true Lovers of the 
lame generous Recreations to be- 
come greedy purchaſers of theſe 
Rules, both to 1mprove their Know- 
ledge, and reduce their Language 
A 4 to 


& 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. , 
to the ſame ſignificant Terms, to the 
great Satisfaction of the Buyers, ar d 
the Benefit of Proprietor and Selle 
who humbly craves leave to lay 
himſelf at your Lordſhip's Feet, in 


the Quality of 


( May it pleaſe your Lordſhip) 
Your Lordfhif”s moſt 


Dewoted Humble Servant, 1 


Nicholas Cox, 


ann 
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THE 


| Gentleman s Recreation : 
OR, A 


EREATISE: 
IJ _ Giving the Beſt 
Direftions for HUNTING 
+ and KILLING all manner 
if. of Chaſes ſed in England ; 
- with the Terms of Art: y. clonging 
|. hereunto. 


| Alſo aſhort Account of ſome pecu- 
liar Beaſts not uſually Hunted m 


ENGLAND. 


——— 


l 
| PART I. 


. The INTRODUCTION. 


UNTING is a Gameand Recreation com- 
mendable not only for Kings, Princes, and; 
the Nobiliry,but likewiſe for private Gentle-, 

" men'; Andas it is a Noble and Healthy Paſtime ; fo it 
is a thing which hath been highly prizedin all Ages. 4 


» The Jntroduction. | 

Beſides, Hunting trains up Youth to the ofe of mart- 
ly Exerciſes in their riper Age, beingencouraged there- 
to by_the pleaſure they take in hunting the Srarely 
Stag, the Generous Buck, the Wild Boar, the Canning 
Otter, the Crafty Fox, and the Fearful Hare; alſo the 
catching of Vermin by Engines, as the Fitcher, the 
Fulimart, the Ferret, the Polecate, the JMoldwarp, and the 
like. Exerciſe herein preſerveth Health, and increaſerh 
Strength and Activity. Others inflame the hot Spi- 
Tits of young men with roving Ambition, love of 
War, and ſeedsof Anger: But the Exerciſe of Huant- 
ing neither remits the Minde to Sloth nor Sofcneſs, 
nor (if it be uſed with moderation) hardens it to 
inhumanity ; but rather inctines men to good Ac- 
quaintance, and generous Society. It is no ſmall 
advantage to be enured to bear Hunger, Thirſt, and 
Wearineſs from ones Childhood ; to take up a time- 
ly habit of quitting ones Bed early, and loving to 
fit well and ſafe upon an Horſe. What innocent and 
natural delights are they,when he ſeeth the Day break- 
ing forth thoſe Bluthes and Roſes which Poets and 
Writers of Romances only paint , but the Huntſ- 
man truly courts? When he heareth the chirping of 
ſmall Birds pearching upon their dewy Boughs ! when 
he draws in the fragrancy and coolneſs of the Air ? 
How jolly is his Spirit, when he ſuffers it to be import- 
ed with the noiſe of Bugle-Horns, and the baying 
a Hounds , which leap up and play round abour 


Nothing doth more recreate the Mind, ſtrengthen 
the Limbs, whet the Stomach, and chear up the Spi- 
rit, when it is heavy, dull, and over-caſt with gloomy 
Cares : 'from whence it comes, that theſe delights have 
merited to be in eſteem in all Ages, and.even among(t 
barbarous Nations, by the Lords, Princes, and higheſt 
Potentates. | _ 

Then it is admirable to obſerve the natural inſtinX 


of Enmity and Cunning , whereby one Beaſt being 
as 


ot 
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as it were confederate with Man, by whom he is main- 


"tained, ſerves him in his deſigns upon others. How 


perfect is the Scent or Smell of an Hound, who ne- 
ver leaves it, but follows ic-through innumerable chan- 
ges and yarieties of other Scents, even over and in the 
Water, and into the Earth? Again, how ſoon will a 
Hound fix his Eye on the beſt and fatteſt Buck of the 
Herd, fingle him out, and follow him, and him' one- 
ly, without changing, through a whole Herd of raſcal 
Game, and leave him-not till he kills him ? More- 
over, is it not delightful and pleaſant to obſerve the 
Docibleneſs of Dogs, which is as admirable as their 
Underſtanding ? For as a right Huntſman knows the 
Language of his Hounds, ſo they know his, and the 
meaning of their own kind, as perfectly as we can di- 
ſtinguiſh the yoices of our friends and acquintance from 
ſuch as are ſtrangers. |; 

Again , how fatisfied is a curious Mihd , nay ex- 
ceedingly delighted, ro ſee the Game fly before him! 
and afcer that it hath withdrawn itſelf from bis fight, 
to ſee the whole Line where it hath paſſed over, with 
all the doublings and crofs works which the amazed 
and afrighted Beaſt hath made, recovered again; and 
all that Maze wrought out by the intelligence which 
he holds with Dogs! this is moſt pleaſanc, and as it 
were a Maſter-piece - of natural Magick. Afterwards, 
what Triumph there is to return with ViRory and 
Spoils, having a good Title both to his __— and 
Repoſe ! Neither muſt it be omitted, that herein there 
is an eſpecial need to hold a ſtrict Rein over our af- 
feRions, that this Pleaſure, which is allowable in its 
ſeaſon, may not intrench upon other Domeſtical af- 
fairs. There is great danger leſt we be tranſported 
with this Paſtime, and ſo our ſelves grow Wild, haunt- 
ing the Woods till we reſemble the Beaſts which are 
Citizens of them; and by continual converſation with 
Do.s, become altogether addiRted to Slaughter and 
Carnage, which is wholly diſhonourablez being a ſer- 
vile 


f Hunters Termg. 
vile employment. For as it is the priviledge of Man, 
who is endued with Reaſon, and Authorized in the 
Law of his Creation, to ſubdue the Beaſts of the Field ; 
ſo to tyrannize over them too much, is brutiſh in plain 


Engliſh. 

Miſtake me not, I intend this RefleCtion not for the 
Nobility and Gentry of this Nation, whoſe expence 
of time in this noble and delightful Exerciſe can no 
ways prejudice their large Poſſeſſions, ſince it is ſo far 
from being very chargeable, that it is exceeding pro- IM . 
fitable to the bodily health of ſuch who can diſpence I £ 
with their ſtaying at home without any injury to their Iſl p 
Families. el 

I might much enlarge my ſelf in the commendation W.1 
of Hunting, but that 1 am loath to detain-you too long 
from the knowledge of what will make a right and per- W., 
fe&t Huntſman. I ſhall therefore thus conclude : No 
Muſick can be more raviſhingly delightful than a Pack 
of Hounds in full Cry, to ſuch a Man whoſe Heart and 
Ears are ſo happy to be ſet to the tune of fuch charming 
Inſtruments. 


HUNTERS TERMS. 


IDEfore we ſhall treat of the Method that is to be 

uſed in the obtaining pleaſure in the proſecution 
of this Royal Game, it will be very requiſite, as an 
Introduction to this Work, firft to pnderſtand thoſe 
Terms of Art Auntſmen,Foreſters, and Wood-men uſe, 
when they are diſcourſing of their commendable and 
highly recreative Profeſſion. And firſt, let us conſider, 


Which are Beaſts of Foreſt, or Venery, or Venary, Chaſe, 
and Warren. 
Old Foreſters and Wood-men, with others well 


acquainted with Hunting, do reckon that there np 
Ye 
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five Beaſts of Venery, (that are alſo called Beaſts of 
Foreſt) which are theſe : the Hart, the Hinge, the 
Hare, the Boar, and Wolf : this ts the Opinion of Bu- 
dew likewiſe, in his Treatiſe of Phzlologre, ſpeaking of 
the former Beaſts, Semper Foreſte & Venerw habent ur Bee 
fie : Theſe (ſaith he) are always accounted Beaſts of 
Venery and Foreſt. 7 

Some may here objeCt and ſay, Why ſhould the Hare 
and Hinde, being both of one kind, be accounted two 
ſeveral Beaſts ? Tothis I anſwer, That though they are, 
Beaſts of one kind, yet they are of ſeveral ſeaſans : for: 
the Hart hath his ſeaſon in Summer, and the ſeaſon of 
the Hinde begins when the Hart's is over. 

Here note, that with the Hart is included the Stag, 
and all other Red Deer of Antlier. .. 

There are alſo five wild Beaſts that are called Beaſts 
of Chaſe ; the Buck the Doe, the Fox, the Martron, and 
the Roe, ' 

The Beaſts and Fowls of Warren, are the Hare, the 
Cony, the Pheaſant, and the Partridge ; and none other 
faith Mr. Manwood, are accounted Beaſts nor Fowls of 
Warren. 

My. Lord Cook, is of another Opinion, in his Come 
mentary on Littleton 233. There be both Beaſts and 

owls of the Warren, ſaith he: Beafts as Hares, Co- 
neys, and Roes : Fowls of two ſorts, Terreſtres, (and 
hey of two ſorts) Silveſtres, & Campeſtres. The firſt, 
Pheaſant, Wood-cock, &c. The ſecond, Partridge, 
Quail, Rail, &c. Thex Aquatiles, «s« Mallard, Hern, 
SC. 

There is great difference between Beaſts of Foreſt, 
and Chaſe ; the firſt are Silveſtres rantum , the latter 
ampeſtres tantum. The Beaſts of the Foreſt make their 
abode all the day-time in the great Coverts and ſecret 
places in the Woods ; and in the night-ſeaſon they 
epair into the Laws, Meadows, Paſtures, and plea» 
ant feeding places; and therefore they are called 
ilyeſtres, Beaſts of the Wood, The Beaſts of 
: Chaſe 


6 Hunters Terms. 
Chaſe do reſide all the day-time in the Fields, and 
upon the Hills or high Mountains, where they may ſee 
round about them afar off, to prevent danger ; but up- 
on nights approach they feed as the reſt in Meadows, 
&c. and therefore theſe are called Campeſtres, Beaſts of 
the Field, | 

Let us in the next place diſcover their Names, Sea- 
ſons, Degrees, and Ages of Foreſt or Venery, Chaſe 
and Warren: and becauſe the Hart is the moſt noble, 
worthy, and ſtately Beaſt, I ſhall place him firſt ; and 
muſt call a : 


Hart. \ 


AM he firſt year, a Hinde-calf, ot Calf. 


The ſecond year, a Knobber. 
The third year, a Brocke. 
The fourth year, a Staggard. 
The fifth year, a Szag. 

Fhe fixth year, a Hart. 

If hunted by the King, a Hare Royal. If he eſ- 
cape, and Proclamation be made for his ſafe return 
without let or detriment, he is then called a Hart Royal 
Proclaimed. 

It isa vulgar errour, according to the Opinion of 
Mr. Guzillim, to think that a Stag, of what age ſoever 
he be, ſhall not be called a Hart till he be hunted by 
the King or Qeen, and thence he ſhall derive his 
Title. Mr. George Turbervile faith poſitively, he ſhall 
not obtain that Name till he be hunted or killed by a 
Prince. But late Huntſmen do agree, he may be called 
a Hart at and after the ape of fix years old. 

Now if the King or Queen ſhall happen to hunt 
or chaſe him, and he eſcape with life, he ſhall ever 
after be called a Hart Royal: But if he fly ſo far 
from the Foreſt or Chaſe, that it is unlikely he will 
ever return of his own accord to the place aforeſaid, 


and that Proclamation be made in all Towns and Vil | 
lages | 


Is 


ol 
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| lages thereabouts, that none ſhall kill or offend him, but 

' that he may ſafely return if he liſt ; he is then called a 
Hart Royal Proclaimed. | 


The ſecond Beaſt of Venery is called a 
Hina, 


And ſhe is called the firſt year, a Calf. 

The ſecond year, a Hearſe ; and ſometimes we ſay Broc- 
kets Siſter, &C. 

. The third year, 4 Hinde. 


| Thenextand third, which by old Foreſters is called 
the King of all Beaſts of Venery, is the 


| Hare. 


And is called the firſt year, a Leverer. - 
The ſecond year, a Hare. 
The third year, a Great Hare. 


4 
f-* 


b 
| The fourth Beaſt of Venery is called the 


Wilde- Boar. 


| The firſt year, he is a Pig of the Sounder. 

| The ſecond year, he is a Hog. | 

| The third year, heis a Hogs Steer. 
The fourth year, he is a Boar; at which age, if not be» 
fore, he leaveth the Soxnder, and then he is called a 
Sinzlgr or Sanglier. 


The fifch an1 laſt Beaſt of Venery is the 
1 Wolf. 


The Names of the Beaſts of Chaſe according to their 
Ages 


J} 8 Punters Terms. 
I! FS 
= _ The firſt is the 


Buck. 


Tt is called the firſt year, a Fawn. 
The ſecond year, a Pricker. 

The third year, a Sorel. 

The fourth, years, a. Sore- 

The fifth year, a Back of the firſt Head. 
The ſixth year, a Great Buck, 


'The fecond Beaſt of Chaſe is the 


Doe or Doo. 


She is called the firſt year, a Fawy. 
| The ſecond year, a. Tegg. 
j The third year , a Doe. 


The third Beaſt of Chaſe is the 


Fox. 
hf And ,is called the firſt year, a Cub. E | 
The ſecond year, a Fox, and afterwards an old Fox. | 


| | The fourth Beaſt of Chaſe is the 
| . HMartern. | 
The firſt year, it is called a Cub. | 
'v9 The. ſecond year, a Martern. | 
' | The fifch and laſt Beaſt of Chaſe is called the 
| 


Roe. 
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The firſt year, it is called a X54. 
The ſecond year, a Gyrle. 
The third year, a Hemuſe. 
The fourth year, a Roe- Buck, of the firſt head. 
The fifth year, a Fair Roe-Buck. 

As for the Beaſts of the Warren, the Hare hath been 
ſpoken of already. The Coney is called the ficſt year a 
Rabbet, and afterwards 2n old Coney. 


The ſeaſons of Beaſts. 


A Hart or Buck, beginneth at the end of Fencer 
Month, which is 15 days after A45dſummer-day, and 
laſteſt till Holy-rood day. The Fox at Chriſt mas, and 
laſteth till the Annuntiation of the Bleſſed Virgin. The 
Hinde or Doe beginneth at Holy-rood-day,and laſteth till 
Candlemas, The Roe-Buck begining at Eafter, an4 
laſteth till Michaelmas. The Roe beginneth at Michael- 
mas, and laſteth till Candlemas. The Hare beginneth at 
Michaelmas, and laſteth till the end of February. The 
ſeaſon of the Wolf is ſaid to be from Chriſtmas till the 
Annunttation of the Virgin Mary. Laſtly, The Boar be- 
gins at Chriſtmas, and continues to the Purification of 
our Lady. 


Terms to be uſed for Beaſts of Venery and Chaſe, as 
they are in Company one with the other. 


A Herd of Harts. 
A Herd ofall manner of Deer. 
A Bevy of Roes. 

A Sounder of Swine. 

A Rovt of Wolves. 

A Richeſs of Marterns. 

A Brace or Leaſe of Bucks. 
A Brace or Leaſe of Foxes. 
A Brace or Leaſe of Hares. 
A Couple of Kabbets, 
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A Conple of Coneys. 


Terms for their Lodging. 


A Hart Harboureth. 

A Buck Lodgeth. 

A Roe Beddeth. 

A Hare Seateth, or Formeth. 
A Coney Sitteth. 

A Fox Kennelleth. 

A Martern Treeth. 

An Otter Watcheth. 

A Badger Eartheth. 

A Boar Coucheth, 


Terms for their Diſlodging. 


Unharbour the Hart. 
Rouze the Buck, 

Start the Hare. 

Bolt the Coney. 
Unkennel the Fox. 
Tree the Martern. 
Vent the Orrer. 

Dig the Badger. 

Rear the Boar. 


BN was '"y 


Terms for their Noiſe at Rutting time, 


A Hart Belleth. 

A Buck Growneth or Troateth. 
A Roe Belloweth. 

A Hare Beateth or Tappeth, 
An Ortter Whineth. 

A Boar Freameth. 

A Fox Barketh. 

A Baager Shricketh. 
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A Wolf Howleth. 
A Goat Ratleth. 


Terms for Copulation. 


A Hart or Biick goeth to Rut. 

A Roe goeth to Tourn. 

A Boar goeth- to Brim. 

A Hare and Coney gocth to Buck. 
A Fox goeth to Clickitting. 

A Wolf goeth to Match or ro Make. 
An Otter hunteth for his Kind. 


Terms for the Footing and Treading of all Beaſts 
of Venery and Chaſe. 


Of a Hart, the Slot. 

Of a Buck and all Fallow Deer, the View. 

Of all Deer, if on the Graſs, and fcarce viſible, then 
it is called Foiling. 

Of a Fox, the Print; and other ſuch Vermin , the 

Footing. 

Of an Orter , the Marks, 

Of a Boar, the Tra. ; 

Df a Hare, diverſly ; for when ſhe is in open Field, 

e Soreth: When ſhe winds about to deceive the 

ounds, then ſhe Doubleth : When ſhe beateth on the 

ard High-way , and her Footing can be perceived, 

hen ſhe Pricketh; and in the Snow, it is called the 

I race of the Hare. 


Terms of the Tail. 


Df a Hart, Buck, or other Deer, the Single. 

Df a Boar, the' Wreath. 

Df a Fox, the Bruſh or Drag ; and the Tip at the end 
is called the Chape. 
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Of a Wolf, the Stern. 
Of a Hare and Coney, the Scut. 


Terms for their Ordure. 


Of a Hart, and ll Deer, their. Excrement is called 
Fewmerts or Fewiſhing. | 

Of a Hare, Crotiles or Crotiſipg. 

Of a Boar, Leſles. 

Of a Fox, the Billiting ; and all other ſuch Vermin, 
the Fuants. 

Of an Otter , the Spraiats. 


Terms for the Attire of Deer. 


Of a Stag, if perfect, the Bur, the Pearls (the 
little Knobs on it) the Beam, the Gutters, the Antlier, 
the Sur-Antlier, Roval, Sur-Royal, and all at top the 
Croches. | 

Of a Buck, the Bur, the Beam, the Brow-Antlier, 


the Back-Antlier, the Advancer, Palm, and Spellers. 

If the Croches grow in from of a Mans Hand, it 
is then called a Palmed Head. Heads bearing not a- 
bove three or four, the Croches being plac'd aloft all 
of one height, are called Crown'd Heeds, Heads ha- 
ving doubling Croches, are called Forked Heads, be- 
cauſe the Croches are planted on the top of the Beam 
like Forks. 

If you are asked what a Stag bears, you are only 
to reckon Croches he bears, and never to expreſs at 
odd number : As, if he hath four Croches on his neat 
Horn, and fiveon his far, you muſt ſay, he beareth ren, 
a falſe Right on his near Horn (for all that the Beam 
bears 2re called Rights) If but four on the near Horn, 
and fix on the far Horn, you muſt ſay he bears twelve, 
a double falſe Right on the near Horn ; for you muſt 
not only make the number even, but alſo the Horns& 
ven with that diſtinCtion. 

Whet 
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When a Hart breaketn Herd, and draweth to the 
Thickets or Coverts, we uſually ſay he taketh his Hold, 
or he goeth to Harbour. 

All kind of Deers fat is called Sewit; and yet you 
may ſay, This Deer was a high Deer of Greaſe. The 
fat of a Boar is called Greaſe. The fat of a Roe only 
is called Beavy Greaſe. 

We ſay the Deer is broken up. The Fox and Hare 


is caſed 
A Litter of Cubs. 
It isx A Neſt of Rabbers. 
A Squirrels Dray. 


Veniſon, or Venaiſon, is ſo calkd, from the means 
whereby the Beaſts are taken, quontam ex Venatione ca- 
pinntur ;, and being hunted, are moſt wholſome, 

Beaſts of Venary (not Venery, as ſome call it) are ſo 
termed, becauſe they are gotten by Hunting, 

No Beaſt of the Foreſt that is ſolivagam & mcivem 
is Veniſon, as the Fox, the Welf, the Martin, becauſe 
they are no meat. The Bear is no Veniſon, becaoſe 
not only that he is Animal nocivum & ſolivagam ; 
but becauſe he is no Beaſt of the Foreſt, and whatſo- 
ever is Veniſon muſt be a Beaſt of the Foreſt ; /ed nox e 
converſo. On the other ſide , Animalia gregalia non 
ſunt nociva, as the Wild Boar; for naturally the firſt 
three years he is Animal gregale; and after truſting to 
his own ſtrength, and for the pleaſure of man, becom- 
eth Solivagum. He is then called Sarghier, becauſe he 
is Singulars : but he is Veniſon, and to be eaten. The' 
Hare js Veniſon too, which Martial preferreth before 
all others: 

Inter Quadrupedes gloria prima Lepme, 


So are the Red-Deer and Fallow- Deer Veniſon : vide 
Cook_Inſt. 4. pag. 316. Give meleayve to. inſert here 
our of the ſame Author, two Concluſions in the Law of 


the Foreſt, which follow from hence: Firſt, Whatfo- 
B 3 ever 
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ever Beaſt of the Foreſt is for the food of man, that js 
ol and therewith agreeth /Yjrgil, deſcribing of 
a caſt, , 


Implentur Veteris Bacchi pingusſque ferine, 


They bad their belly full of Old wine and Fat Veniſon. 
So Veniſon was the principal Diſh of the Feaſt. S$e- 
condly, Whatſoever Beaſt is not for the food of 
Man, is not Veniſon, Therefore Capriolus, or the Roe, 
being ng Beaſt of the Foreſt, is by the Law of the 
Foreſt no Veniſon unleſs Hunted. Nature hath en- 
dowed the Beaſts of the Foreſt with two qualities, Swift- 
neſs, and Fear; and their Fear increaſeth their Swift- 


neſs, 
| —— Pedibus timor addidit alas. 


Vert is any thing that beareth green Leaf, but eſpe- 
cially of great and thick Coverts, and is derived a V- 
riditate, Vert iy of divers kinds ; ſome that beareth 
Fruit that may ſerye for food both for Man and Beaſts, 
as Service-trees, Nut-trees, Crab-trees , &c, and fot 
the ſhelter and defence of the Game, Some called Haxt- 
boys, ſerving for food and browſe of and for the Game, 
and for the defence of them; as Oaks, Beeches, &c, 
Some Hautboys for Browſe, Shelter, and Defence only; 
as Aſhes, ' Poplars, &c. Of Sub-boys, ſome for Browſe 
and Food of the Game, and for Shelter and Defence ; 
as Maples, &c. Some for Browſe and Defence; as 
Birch, Sallow, Willaw, &c. Some for Shelrer and De- 
fence only ; as Elder, Alder, &c. Of Buſhes and other' 
Vegetables,ſome for Food and Shelter,as rhe Haw-ebors, 
Black, thorn, &c. Some for hiding and ſhelter, as Brakes, 
Gor ſe, Heath, &C. Vert, as | ſaid, comes 4 Virids; thence 
V:ridaris, becauſe their Office is to look after the pre- 
ſervation of the Yer, which in truth is the preſerva- 
tion of Veniſon, 


Terms 
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f WB Terms for Flaying, Stripping, and Caſing of all- manner 
of CHASES. 
The Hart and all manner of Deer are ſlain : Huntſ- 
men commonly ſay, Take off that Deer*s Skin. The 
. MW Hare is Stripped or Caſed ; and ſo is the Boar too, ac- 
= W cording tothe opinion of the Antients. The Fox, the 
f WW Badger, and all manner of Vermin are caſed, beginning 
'; W ac the Snonut or Noſe of the Beaſt, and fo turn his Skin 
e pw his Ears down to the.Body till you come to the 
1 all. 


;. Proper Terms for the Noiſes of Hounds. 


When Hounds are firſt caſt off, and find ſome Game P. 
or Chaſe, we ſay They Challenge. If they are too buſie 
before they find the ſcent good, we fay, They Bawl. If 
they be t60 buſie afteFAKhey find good ſcent, we ſay, 
They Babble. If they run it end-ways orderly, making 

good, and then hold in together merrily, we ſay, They 
re in full Cry. When Spamiels open in the (tring, (or a 
Grey-hound in his courſe) we ſay, They Lapſe. When 

ounds behind, and beat too much upon the + 
ſcent or place, we ſay, They Plod, And when they have 

ictherEarthed a Vermin, or brought a Deer, Boar, or. 
ſuch-like to turn head againſt them, then we ſay, They 


- ay I 
Different Terms for Hounds and Grey-hound', 


"— = 
we 


w "7 3. 2 ws _ CH. 


Of Greyhounds, two make a Brace; of Hounds, a 
ouple ; of Grey-hounds, three make a Leaſe; and of 
ounids, a Couple and half. 

We let flip a Grey-hound, and caſt off a Hound: 
he ſtring whetewith we lead a 'Grey-honnd, is called 
i Leaſe; and for a Hound, a Lyome. The Grey-hound 
' Math his Coffar, and the Hound hath his Couples. + 
B 4 ay, « 
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ſay, a Kennel of Hounds, and a Pack of Beagles. 
Some other differences there are, but theſe are rhe 
moſt uſual. ; 

Where we find Deer have lately paſſed into Thickets, 
&c. by which we gueſs their greatneſs, and then put 
the Hounds or Beagles thereto for the View, we account 
ſuch places Entries. = Y ” 

The Impreſſion where any Deer hath repoſed or har- 
boured, we call a Layr. . 

When the Hounds or Beagles hit the ſcent of their 
Chaſe contrary, as to hit it up the wind 'wben they 
ſhould hit down, we then ſay, they Draw ami. 

When the Hounds or Beagles take freſh ſcent, hunt- 
ing another Chaſe, untill they ſtick and hit it again, we 
ſay, they Hunt Change. 

When the Hounds or Beagles hunt it by the Heel, 
we ſay, they Hunt Counter. 

When the Chaſe goes off, ,and comes on again tre 
verſing the ſame ground, t eive the Hounds or 
Beagles, we ſay, they Hunt the Foil. 

When we ſer Hounds in readineſs where we expett 
the Deer will come by, and then caſt them off when the 
other Hounds are paſs'd by, we account that a Relay. 

When Hounds or Beagles have finiſh'd their Chaſe by 
the death of what they purſued, and then in requital art 
fed by the hands of the Huntſman or others, we cal 
that their Reward. | 

Haintſmen when they go drawing in their Spring 
at Hart- Hunting, uſually make Dew-rounds which we 
call Rinowalks. 

When any Deer is hard hunted, and then betake: 
himſelf to ſwimming in any River, &c. then we ſay 
he takes. Soyl. - | | 

When Deer caſt their Horns, we ſay, they ew. 

The firſt: head of a Fallow-Deer is called Prick. 

When Huntſmen endeavour to find a Hart by th 
Slot, &c. and then mind his ſtep to know whether he 
great and long, they then ſay,they know him by —_— 
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les. When Deer rub and puſh their heads againſt Trees to 

che W cauſe the Pills of their new Horns come off, we ſay,they 
Fray. \ 

ets, When Deer, after being hard run, turn head againſt * 

put the Hounds, we ſay, they Bay. ; 

Junt When Hounds or Beagles run long without opening 

x. or making any cry, we ſay, they run Mute. 
hat- When Hounds or Beagles at firſt finding the ſcent of 


their Game preſently open and cry, we then ſay, they 
heir Challenge. | 


hey When Hounds run at a whole Herd of Deer, we 
| ſay, they Kun Rioe, 
int- When the Hounds touch the ſcent, and draw on till 
we they rouze or put up the Chaſe, we ſay, they Draw on 
the Slot. 
eel, When a Roe croſſes and doubles, it is called Trajoning, 


When a Hare, as ſometimes (though ſeldom) takes 
tre the ground like a Ceney, we then ſay, ſhe Goes to the 
W Vault. Bhs {45 2 Id 
When we beat the Buſhes, &c. after the Fox, we 
Delt call it Drawing. 


the When a Hare runs on rotten ground, or in a Froſt 
7 ſometimes, and then ir ſticks ro her Feet, we ſay, ſhe 
by Carryeth. 
are When the Fox hath young ones in her, we ſay, ſhe 
cal ws with Cub. 
When Beagles bark and cry at their Prey, we ſay, 
they Yearn: | | 


A Red Male Hart of a yearold, is called a Spitter. 

A Rayn-Deer, is a beaſt like an Hare, but hath his 
Head fuller of Antliers. 

A Pricker, is 8 Huntſman on Horſe-back. 
_— that we take Deer withal, are calledyWiles. 
When we ſet Hounds or Beagles in readineſs, expe=- 


Cting the Chaſe to come by, and then caſt them off be- 

fore the reſt come in, we call it a Vauntlay. 

When Hounds or Beagles find where the c— 
yn v4 nz 
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been, and made a:proffer (to enter, but returned, we 
fay, there is a Blemſh. 

We ſay How to a Deer. 

When we. ftart -a Hare , we fay;, That, that, or 
There, there, | | 

The Ck, a Leſfon blowed onthe Horn to comfort 
the Hounds, _ 

A Recheaty a Lefiba likewiſe blown on the Horn. 
The Mert or Death, is blown at the death of any Deer. 
There are ſeveral other Leſſons, which you may find in 
the Scuſptitre' of Notes| for blowing on the Horn. 

There are ſeveral Hounds and. Beagles which we 
havedifferent Titles for ; as Gzze-hound,Blood-hound, 
Staunch-hound, Harrier, and Terrier, &c. But we ge- 
nerally in all our Kennels and Packs rank them under 
theſe heads : Enterers, Drivers, Flyers, Tyers, &Cc. 

And now to conclude our diſcourſe of general Terms 
at this place, give us leave to infert, for ſuch young 
Gentlemen as in time may keep a Kennel, ſome uſual 
Names of Hounds and Beagles. 


A Catalogue of ſome general Names 
of HOUNDS and BEAGLES. 


Anger Dido Fuddle 
LJ Beauty Driver Gallant 
Blueman Drunkard Gawdy. 
Boman  Drimmer Hieftor:; 
Blewcap -..\Damoſel '  Tagpler 
Bonny Darling ; +"*1{Fewsl 
Bouncer, Dutcheſs 1 Focky 
Capt army '' Dancer + - ; Fenny 
Capper ': Daphne, - | '- Foler 
Chanter ' |  : Fancy © © Follyboy 
Connteſf - 11. Fidler » 1 © Fapiter 
Cryer | \ 01 010Flippant (© 1 Fans, , 
Cefar. Flurry Keeper 
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Kilbuck, Ranter Truelips 
Lively Ratler Touchſtone 
Lovely Ruler Traveller 
Lady Ranger Tracer 
Lilly Royal Tauler 
Lillups. Rapper Tunewel 
Madam Riffier. Tidings 
Maulkin Spanker Tromuncer 
Merryboy Singwel Truſty 
Mop Sweetlips Trueſcent 
Motley Soundwel Tryer, 
Muſick. Stately, Venus 
Nancy Troler Vulcan 
Natter, Thunder Violet. 
Plunder Thube Wanton * 
Pleaſant Truman Wonder 
Pluto, Truelove Winder 
Rockwood Tickler Whipſter. 
Ringwood Tattler Terker -. 
Rover © Tulip Younker. 
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Some other Terms and Deſcriptions relating more 
particularly to Foreſt and Foreſt: Laws. 


A Foreſt, isa place priviledged by Royal Authority, 
and differs from Park, Warren, and Chaſe, and 
is on purpoſe allotted for the peaceable abiding and 
nouriſhment of the Beaſts and Fowls thereto belonging. 
For which there are certain peculiar Laws, Officers, and 
Orders; part of which appear ia the Great Charter of. 
the Foreſt. ' | | 
- & Foreſter, is ap Officer, of the Fareſt, ſworn to-pre- 
ſerve the Vert and Vegiſon-therein,. and to attend the 
wild Beaſts within his Bailiwick, and to_ watch, and 
endeavour, to: keep them fafe by day-and night. He.is 
likewiſe to apprehend all -Oikaders.in.. Vert and Vet: : 
47A on,” 
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ſon, and to preſent them to the Courts of the Foreſt, 
to the end they may be puniſhed according to their of- 
fences. 

A Purlien, is all that ground adjoining to Foreſts, 
which being made Foreſt by Henry the ſecond, Richard 
the ficſt, or King John, were by perambulations gran- 
= by Henry the third, and ſevered again from the 

ame. 

A Purlieu-man, is he that hath ground within the 
Purliex, and hath 40s. a year Free-hold; and ſuch a 
one with ſome caption may hunt within his own Pur- 
lies. 

A Regarder, is an Officer of the Kings Foreſt, that is 
ſworn tp take care of the Vert and Veniſon, and to view 
and enquire of all the offences committed within the 
Foreſt, and of all the Concealments of them ; and 
whether all other Officers do execute their Office or 
not. 

Woodgeld, is the gathering or cutting of Wood in 
the Foreſt, or the money paid for it to the uſe of the 
Foreſters; or an Immunity for this by the King's 
Grant. 

A Raunger, In ſome Foreſts there are twelve Raun- 
gers, whoſe Offices are to lo6k after the Purlien, and 
drive back the wild Beaſts into the Foreſt again ; and to 
Tee, hear, and enquire of offenders there, and to pre- 
ſent their offences. 

A Verderor, js an Officer of the King's Foreſt, and 
choſen by the Free-holders of the County where the 
Foreſt is, by the Kings Writ direCted to the Sheriff for 
that purpoſe. Their Office is chiefly to look after the 
Wood and Graſs in the Foreſt, 

An Agiſtor, is an Officer of the Foreſt that takes in 
to feed the Cattle of Strangers, and receives for the 
Kings uſe all ſuch tack-Money as becomes due from 
thoſe Strangers. 

A Chaſe, is a place ufed for the receipt of Deer 


and Beaſts of the'Foreſt : It differs from a Foreſt and 
Park, 
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Park. It may be in the hands of a Subjeft, which a 
Foreſt in its proper nature cannot be, Neither is it in- 
cloſed as a Park always is ; and it bath a larger conpals, 
more ſtore of Game, and more Keepers and Over- 
ſeers. 

Expeditate, is (ſaith Mr. Crompton) the cutting out 
the ball of the Foot of great Dogs in the Foreſt ; bur 
(faith Mr. anwood) it is the cutting off the three 
fore-Claws by the Skin ; and that the owner of every 
w_ Dog, unexpeditated in the Foreſt, ſhall forfeic 3 5. 


4 4, 

Fence Month, hath 31 days, begins 15 days before 
Midſummer, and ends ry days after: In which time ir 
is unlawful for any to hunt in the Foreſt, or to go a- 
mongſt the Deer to diſquiet them ;z becauſe ir is the 
time of Fawning; 

Frank Chaſe, is a liberty of free Chaſe in a Circuit 
annexed to a Foreſt, whereby all men that have ground 
within the circuit are forbidden to cut down Wood, or 
diſcover, &Fc. within the view of the Foreſter, though 
it be his own Demeſne. 

Green-hue, or Vert, they both ſignifie one thing, 
it being every thing that doth grow and bear green 
Leaf within the Foreſt, that may cover and hide the 
Deer. 

Over Vert, is all manner of high Wood. 

Neither Vert, is all forts of under-wood, Bruſhwood 
is called Cabliſh. 

Horngeld, 15a Tax within the Foreſt for all manner 
of horned beaſts. 

Foorgeld, is an Amercement on ſuch as live within 
the Foreſt, for not expeditating their Dogs. And to 
be quit of Footgeld, is a priyiledge to keep Dogs 
there Unlawed, without Funiſhmen or Controle- 

ment. | 

Pawnage, is Money taken by the Agiſtors for the: 
feed of Hogs with the Maſt of the Kiogs's Foreſt 
but (Mr. Crompron ſaith) it is moſt properly the Maſt, 
Woods, 
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Woods, Lands, or hedg*d Rows, or Money due to the 
owners of the fame for ir. 

A Scotale, is where anyOfficet of the Foreſt doth keep 
an Ale-houſe in. the Foreſt by colour of his Office, cau- 
ſing mep to come to his Houſe, and to ſpend their meny 
there for fear of having diſpleafure ; bur this is forbid- 
den by Charta Foreſt. 

Perambulation, is the admeaſurement and ſetting 
down of Bounds and Limits to the Foreſt. 

Drift of the Foreſt, is an exaQ view and examination 
taken at cerrain times, as occaſion ſhall ſerve, to know 
what Beaſts are there ; that none'Common there but 
ſach as have right ; and that the Foreſt be not over- 
charged with the Beaſts of Foreigners. | 

An Afart, is a great offence committed in the Fo- 
reſt, by grubbing "—_ Wood, Coverts, and Thic- 
kets, and making'them plain as Arable Land, or the 
like- 
Minoverie, is a Treſpaſs or Offence committed by 
ſome Engine ſet vp ia the Foreſt to catch Deer, or the 
like. 

- Tritis, is a freedom that one hath from ho{ding a 
Grey-hound in ones hand when the Lord of the Foreſt 
is hunting there, or to be amerced for his default. 

Protoforeſtarims, was 2 great Officer heretofore in 
Windfor Foreſt. 

Stableſtland, is when one is found ſtanding in the 
Foreſt with his Bow ready bent to ſhoot at any Deer, or 
with his Grey-hound in a Leaſe ready to ſlip. 

Swainmote , Or Swannimote, is a Court appointed 
to be held thrice in a year within a Foreſt ; the firſt, 
15 days before Michaelmas; the ſecond, about Aſar- 
—_ ;.and the third, 15 days before St. Fohn Bap- 
tft. = | 

Chiminage, is taken by Foreſters in fee throughont 
their Bailiwick- for' Buſhes, Timber, &c. and ſignifies 
the ſame with Toll. 

Aforeſt, is to turn Land into Foreſt. 
Diſafforeſt, 
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Diſafforet, is to turn Land from being Foreſt to 0- 
ther uſes. - 


Let what hath been faid be ſufficient for an- Introdg- 
tion, and let us conclude it with a perſwaſion to all 
generous Souls not to flight this noble and worthy Ex- 
erciſe, (wherein is contained ſo much health and plea- 
ſure) for the beſotting Senſualities, and wicked De- 
baucheries of aCity,in which the courſe ofNature feems 
to be inverted, Day turn'd into Night, and Night into 
Day ; where there is little other Recreation but what 
Women, Wine, anda Bawdy Play can afford them ; 
whereby, for want of Labour and Exerciſe, Mens Bo- 
—q contain as many Diſeaſes as are in a fickly Hoſpi- 
tal. 


Of DOGS #n gexeral., 


A S there is no Country in the World wherein there 
is not plenty of Dogs, ſo no Animal can boaſt of 
greater variety both in ſhape and kind. 
Some Dogs are very great as the Wolf-dog, which 
is ſhaped like a Grey-hound, but by much taller, lon- 
per, and thicker ; ſome are for the Buck, others for 
he Boar, Bear, and Bull; ſome for the Hare, Coney, 
and Hedge-hog ; ſome are both for Water and Land, 
nd they are called Spaniels; other are called Lurchers, 
umblers, Brachers, Beagles, &c. As for: Shepherds 
Dogs, foiſting Curs, and ſuch whom ſome fond La- 
dies make their daily, nay nightly Companions too, 
ſhall paſs over, being neither worthy-to be inſerted 
n this Sobjet, nor agreeable thereunto : wherefore 
ſhall -only treat of ſach whoſe natures do incline them 
d Game, for Mans Paſtime and Recreation. 
In the firſt place, let us conſider the Nature of Dogs 
n general, wherein they agree, and their common 
pro- 
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properties of Nature, ſuch as are not deſtroyed in the 
diſtinftion of kinds, but remain like infallible Truths, 
and invariable in every kind and Country through the 
Univerſe. Dogs (as it is to be obſerved) are gene- 
rally rough ; and their Hair indifferently long (which 
in Winter they loſe every year) is a ſign of a good 
conſtitution ; but if it grow over-long, the Mange wil 
follow. The outward proportion of the Head altereth 
as the kind altereth, having no commiſſure or ſeam 
in the Skull, being a continued bone without ſeparatj- 


ON. 
| The beſt Dogs (inPliny's Opinion) have flat Noſtrils 
yet round, ſolid, and blunt : T heir Teeth are like Saws, 
which they change in the fourth month of their age: and 
by them is their age diſcerned ; for while they are white 
and ſharp, it diſcovers the youth of a Dog $5 but whe 
they grow blackiſh or dusky, broken and torn, they de- 
monſtrate the elder age. 

The Breaſt of a Dog is narrow, ſo is his Ventricle: 
for which cauſe he is always ia pain in the diſcharging 
his Excrements, 

After they have run aCourſe, they relieve themſelve 
by tumbling and rowling to and fro. When. they li 
down, they turn round in a circle two or three times te 
gether; which they do for no other cauſe, but tha 
they may the more commodiouſly lie round, and frot 
RE Gd ci 4 

In their ſleep they often dream, as may a ' 
their Barking. of obſerve, that they who lane | 
keep Dogs, muſt have a ſpecial care that they let the 
not ſleep too much, eſpecially after their Meat, whe 
they are young : for as they are very hot, ſo in tha 
fleep doth their heat draw much pain into theix- Stc 
mack and Ventricle. The time of their Copulatic 
is for the moſt part at a year old; yet the Femak 
will luſt afcer it ſooner; but they ſhould be reſtraine 
from it, becauſe in debilitates their Body , and du 
their Generoſity. After the expiration of a yeat 
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they may. be permitted to copulate z it matters not 
whether in Winter or Summer; bur it is beſt in the 
beginning of the Spring : but with this cantion, that 
ne-W Whelps of a Licter, or of one and the ſame Bitch, be 
= never ſuffered tocouple ; for Nature delights in varie- 
ty. | 
wil : In antient time, for the more ennobling of their race 
etl of Dogs, they would not permit them th ingender 
can till the Male was four year old, and the Ferttale chree3 
ati for by that means che Whelps would prove more 
ſtrong and lively. By Hunting, Labour, ahd Travel, 
nil the Males are made more fit for Generation, and they 
ws, prove beſt which have their Sires of equal age. When 
and they grow proud , give them Leaven mingled with 
hit Milk attd Salc, and they wit not ſtray and ramble a- 
heal broad. 
del It is not good to preſerve the firſt or ſecond Litter, 
but the third : and afcer they have Littered, it is good 
to give the Bi:ch Whey and Bafly-bread ; for thar will 
comfort her, and increaſe her Milk : or take the Bones 
of broken Mear, and ſeeth chem in Goats-Milk ; which 
nutritnent will ſtrengthen very much both Dam and 
Whelps. | 

There is no great regard to be had 2s to the Food 
of a Dog, for he will eat any thing but the Fleſh of 
his own kinde; for that cannot be ſo dreſſed by the 
art of Man, but they find it out by their Noſe, and 
avoid It. It js good to let the Whelps ſuck two 
_ before they be weaned, and that of their owa 

am. 

Put Cummin now and then in their bread, it will 
cure or prevent Wind in their bellies; and if Oyl he 
mingled with that Water they lap, they will prove 
cog more able and ſwifc to run. If he refuſe and 16ath 
mak his Meat, give him a little hot Bread, or dip brow 
ain Bread in Vinegar.and ſqueeze the liquor thereof into hjs 
dun Noſe, and it will eaſe him. © 
yeal There is ſome difficulty to chuſe a Whelp under the 
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Dam that will prove the beſt of the Litter. Some 
obſerve that which ſeeth laſt, and take that for the 
beſt : others remove the Whelps from the Kennel, 
and lay them ſeyeral and apart one from the other; 
then watch they which of them the Bitch firſt taketh 
and carrijeth into her Kennel again, and that they 
Frake for the beft z or elſe that which vomiteth laſt of 
all. Some again give for a certain rule to know the 
beſt, that the ſame which weigheth leaſt while it ſuck- 
eth will proye the beſt, according to the Veries of Ne 
meſian : | 


Pondere nam Catuli poteris prependere wir, 
. b; , 
Corporibuſque leves gravibus pernoſcere curſk 


But this is certain, that the lighter Whelp will prove the 
fwifter, and the heavier will be the ſtronger. | 
As ſoon as the Bitch hath littered, it is requiſite to 
chuſe them you intend to preſerve, and throw away the 
reſt : keep the bleck, brown, or of one colour, for the 
ſpotted are not much to be accounted of; but of Hounds, 
potted are to be valued. 

There is not any Creature irrational, more loving 
to his Maſter, nor more ſerviceable than a Dog, en- 
during blows from his hands, and uſing no other meany 
to pacifie his diſpleaſure, than Humiliation and proſtrs- 
tions and after beating, turneth a Revenge intoa more 
fervent Love. Irrational, did1 fay, ? I may miſtake, if 
what eAlianw reports be true, who though Dogs have 
Reaſon, and ute Logick in their Hunting ; for they wil 
caſt about for the Game, as a Diſputant doth for the 
truth ; as if they ſhould ſay, the Hare is gone either oq 
the lefc hand, the right, or ſtraight forward ; but not on 
the lefc or right, Therefore ſtraight forward. Where- 
upon he runneth forthright after the true and infallibe 
footſteps of the Hare. 


} 
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Of Dogs for Hunting. Of the Hound Rache 
and Sluth-Hound, ſo called in Scotland , and 
by the Germans Schlathund. 


—_— are in England and Scotland two kinds of 
Hunting-Dogs, and no where elſe in all the 
World : The firſt kind is called Are Rache, and this is 
a Foot-ſcenting creature both of wild Beaſts, Birds, 
and Fiſhes alſo, which lie hid among the Rocks: The 
Female thereof in England « called a Brache. A Brach, 
is a Mannerly name for all Hound-Bitches. The ſe- 
cond in Scotland is called a Sluth-bound , being a lit- 
tle greater then the Hunting-Hound , and in colovr 
or the moſt part brown or ſandy ſpotted. The ſenſe 
of Smelling is ſoquick in theſe, that they can follow the 
Foot-ſteps of Thieves, and purſue them with violence 
untill they overtake them : nay, ſhould the Thief take 
he Water, ſo eager they are in their purſuit, that they 
vill f\wim after them; and are reftleſs till they find the 
hing they ſeek after: For this is common inthe Borders 
df England and Scotland, where the people were wont to 
ive much upon Thefc : and if the Dog brought his Lea- 
ler to any houſe where they may not be ſuffered to en- 
r,they take it for granted that there is both the ſtolen 
dods, and the Thief alſo. 


Of the Blood-Hound. 


e Blood-hound differeth nothing in quality from 
the Scottiſh Sluth-hound, ſaving that they are more 
rgely ſized, and not always of one and the fame co- 
ur: for they are ſometimes Red , Sanded , Black, 
hitE, Spotted, aad of all colours with other Hounds, 

ut moſt commonly eithes brown or red. Rs 
C 2 The 
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The Germans call this beaſt Langhund, becauſe their 
Ears are long, thin, and hanging down ; and they dif 
fer not from vulgar Dogs in any other outward propot- 
tion, than only in their Cry and Barking. Their na- 
ture is,being ſet on by the voice and words of their Lex 
der, to caſt about for the ſitting of the preſent Game; 
and having found ir, will never ceaſe purſuing It witt 
full cry, till it is tired, without changing for any other, 
They ſeldome bark, except in their Chaſe, and art 
very obedient and attentive to the Voice of the Les 
der. 

They which are white, are ſaid to be the quicket 
ſcented, and ſureſt Nos'd, and therefore beſt for the 
Hare : The black ones for the Boar; and the red for 
the Hart and Roe, This is the Opinion of ſome, but 
none of mine; becauſe their colour ( eſpecially the 
latter) are too like the Game they Hunt : althoug 
there can be nothing certain collected of their colour 
yet 1s the black Hound hardier, and better able tt 
endure cold than the other which is white, Th 
muſt be tied up till they hunt, yer fo as they bel 
looſe now and then a little to eaſe their Bellies; fort 
is neceſſary that their Kennel be kept ſweet and dr; 
Ic is queſtionable how to diſcern a Hound of exc 
lent ſenſe : yet ſome areof the Opinion that the ſqua 
and flat Noſe is the beſt fign thereof ; likewil 
a ſmall Head, having all his Legs of equal length ; hi 
Breaſt not deeper than his Belly, and his Back plaint 
his Tail ; his Eyes quick, his Ears hanging long ; I 
Tail nimble, and the beak of his Noſe always to 
_—_ and eſpecially ſuch as are moſt ſilent, and bar 
leal?, 

Conſider now the divers and variable diſpoſitions 
Hounds in their hnding out the Beaſt. Some are 
that nature, that when they have found the\Gan 
they will ſtand ſtill till the Huntſman come up, 
whom 1n ſilence, by their Face, Eye, and Tail, th! 
ſhew the Game: others, when they have found 
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oot-ſteps, go forward withont any voice or otker 
ſhew of Ear or Tail: Another fort, when they - 
have found the footings of the Beaſt, prick up their 
Ears a little, and either bark or wag their Tells; 
and others will wag their Tails, and nor move their 
Ears. 

There are ſome again that do none of theſe, but 
wander up and down barking about the ſureſt marks, 
and confounding their own foot-ſteps with the beaſts 
they hunt; or elſe forſake the way, and fo run back 
again to the firſt head; but when they ſee the Hare, 
are affraid, not daring to come near ber, except ſhe ſture 
firſt. Theſe, with the other which hinder the cun- 
ning labours of their Colleagues, truiting to their Feer, 
and running before their betters, deface the beſt mark, 
or elſe hunt counter, and take up any falſe ſcentfor 
the truth; or, which is more reprenenſible, never for- 
ſake the High-ways, and yet have not learned to be 
filent: Unto theſe you may alſo adde thoſe which can- 
not diſcern the Footing or Pricking ct a Hare, yet will 
they run ſpeedy when they ſee hers purſuing her hot- 
ly inthe beginning, and afterwards tire, or hunt lazi- 
ly. All theſe arc not vo be admitted intoa Kennel of 
good Hounds. 

On the contrary, thoſe Hounds which are good 
when they have found the Hare, make ſhew thereof to 
the Huntſman, by running more ſpeedily, and with 
geſture of Head, Eyes, Ears, and Tail, winding to the 
Form or ares Muſe, never give over proſecution with 
a"gallant noiſe : they have good and hard Feet, and 
ſtately Stomacks. 

Now whereas the nature of the Hare is ſometimes 
to leap aud make headings, ſometimes to tread ſoftly, 


' with but a very ſmall inpreſfſion in the Earth, .or 


ſometimes to lie down, and ever to leap or-jump out 
and into her own Form, the poor Hound is ſo 
much the more buſied and troubled to retain the ſmall 
ſcent of her pricking which ſhe leaveth behind her z 
hs C 3 for 
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for this cauſe it is requiſite that you help the Hound, 
not only with Voice, Eye , and Hand, but with a 
ſeaſonable Time alſo: for in froſty weather the ſcent 
freezeth with the Earth, ſo that there 15 no certainty of 
huating till it thaw, or that the Sun ariſe. Likewiſe 
if very much Rain fall between the ſtarting of the Hare 
and time of hunting, it is not convenient to hunt 
till the Water be Uried vp; for the drops diſperſe the 
ſcent of the Hare, and dry weather colleCteth it again, 
The Summer-time alſo is not for hunting, becauſe the 
heat of the weather conſumeth the ſcent : and the night 
being then but ſhort,the Hare travelleth not far, feeding 
only in the morning and evening : beſides, the fragran- 
cy of Flowers and Herds then growing, obliterates the 
ſcent the Hounds are guided by. 

The beſt time for hunting with theſeHounds is in Au- 
tumn, becauſe then the former Odours are weakned,and 
the Earth bater than at other time. 

Theſe Hounds do not only chaſe their Game while 
it liveth, but being dead alſo by any manner of ca- 
ſualty, make recowſe to the Place where it lieth, ha- 
ving 10 this point an aſſured and infallible Guide, 
namely, the Scent and Savozr of the Blood ſprinkled 
here and there upon the ground: for whether the 
Baſt being wounded doth notwithſtanding-enjoy life, 
and eſcapeth the hands of the Huntſman ; or whes» 
ther the ſaid Beaſt, being lain, is conveyed cleanly 
out of the Park, (fo that there be ſome marks of 
bloodſhed) theſe Dogs, with no leſs facility and eaſineſs, 
than avidity and greedinefs, diſcloſe and bewray the 
ſame by Smelling, applying to their purſuit agility 
and nimbleneſs, without tediouſneſs; for which con- 
ideration, ofa ſingular ſpeciality they deſeried to be 
called Sanguinarii, Blood-hounds: And although a 
piece of fleſh be ſabtilly ſtolen, and cunningly con- 
veyed away, with ſuch proviſo's and precaveats, as 
thereby all appearance of Bloud is thereby prevented 
or concealed; yet tieſe kind of Dogs, by certain 
diretion 
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diretion of an inward aſſured notice and private 
mark , purſue theſe deſperate Deer-ſtealers through 
craggy Ways, and crooked Meanders, till they have 
found them out : yea, ſo effeQaal is their foreſight, 
that they can diſcover, ſeparate , and pick them out 
from an infinite multicude ; creep they never fo far in- 
to the thickeſt throng, they will find them out notwich- 


ſtanding. / 


= 


of the Gaze- Hound. 


ff he Dog is little beholding in Hunting to his Noſe 
or Smelling, but to ſharpneſs of Sight altogether, 
by the vertue whereof it makes excellent ſport with the 
Fox and Hare. 

This Dog will chuſe and ſeparate from amongſt a 
great Flock or herd, and ſuch a one will it take by 
election, as is not lank ur lean , but full, far, and 
round. 

If a Beaſt be wounded and go aſtray, this Dog will 
ſeek after it by the ſteadfaſtneſs of the Eye; if it hap- 
pen to return, and be mingled with the reſidue of the 
Herd, this Dog will ſoon ſpy it out, Icaving the reſt 
untouched : and after he hath ſet ſure ſight upon it, 
he ſeparateth it from the company; and having ſo 
done, never ceaſeth till he hath wearied it to death, 

This Dog is called in Latin Agaſes, ,becaule the 
beams of the Sight are fo ſtedfaſtly ſecled , and un- 
moveably faſtned. Theſe Dogs are much uſed in the 
Northern parts of Enohand, much more than in the 
Southern; and on Champion ground, rather than in 
buſhy and woody places: Horſemen uſe them more than 
Footmen. 

If it happenſo at any time that this Dog take a wrong 
way, the ermaking ſome uſual ſign, and familias 
token, he returneth forthwith, and taketh the right 
C 4 and 
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and ready courſe , beginning his Chaſe afreſh , and with 
a clear Voice, and a ſwift Foot, followeth the Game 


mw as much courage and nimbleneſs as he did at the 
ry _ | 
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Of the Grey-Hound. 


Ax the divers kinds of Hunting-dogs, the Grey- 

hound, by reaſon of his Swiftneſs, Strength, and 
Sagacity to follow and purſue. his Game, deſerveth the 
firſt place ; for ſuch are the conditions of this Dog, as 2 
Philoſopher obſeryeth, that he is reaſonably pay to 
find out, ſpeedy and quick of Foot to follow, and herce 
and ſtrong to take and overcome; and yet ſilent , com» 
ing upon his Prey ac unawares, accarding'to the obſer» 
vation of Gratious: | | 


Sic Canis illa ſuos taciturna ſupervenit boſtes. 


The beſt Grey-hourd hath a long Body, ſtrong, and rea- 
ſonable great, not ſo big as the Wolf-dog in Ireland; 2 
neat ſharp Head, and ſplendent Eyes; along Mouth, 
and ſharp Teeth; little Ears, and thin Griſtles in them; 
a ſtraight Neck, and a broad and ſtrong Breaſt ; his fore 
Legs ftraight and ſhortzhis hinderLegs long and ſtraight; 
broad Shoulders, round Ribs, fleſhy Buttocks, but not 
fat ; along Tail, ſtrong . and full of Sinews. Thus Ne- 
m»eſian eldquently deſcribes the beſt of Grey-hound : 


— — —Sit cruru alt, 
Coſtarum ſub fine decenter prona carinam : 
Renibus ampla ſatis yalidss deduftaq; coras 
Sit ripidis, 'multamg; gerat ſub pettore lato, 
Due ſenſim rurſus ſicca ſe colligat alvo : 
Cniq; nimis molles fluitent 4 curſhus Aures, 
Elige 'tunc curſus facilem, facilemq; necurſu, 
Dum fuperant vires, dym leto flore juventrs, 
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Of this kind, that is always the beſt to be choſen among 
the Whelps,which weigherth lighteſt; for it will be ſoog- 
eſt at the Game, and ſc hang upon it, hindering its 
ſwifneſs, till the ſtronger and heavier Dogs come to 
help and offer their aſſiſtance ; and therefore beſides the 
marks or neceſſary good parts of a Grey-bound af 
ready ſpoken of, ir is requiſite that he have large ſides,” 
and a broad midriff, that ſo he may take his breath' in 
and ont more eaſily : his Belly muſt-be ſmall ; if othet-" 
wiſe, it will hinder the ſwiftneſs of bis coutſe : likewiſe 
he muſt have long Legs, thin and ſoft Hairs. And the 
muſt the Huntſman lead on hisJeft hand, if he be afoot; 
and on the right, if on Horſe-back. | 

The beſt time to try them and train them to their 
Game, js at twelve Months old; yet ſome begin 
ſooner with them, thar is, at ten Months if - the 
are Males, and af eight if Females: yet it is ſure 
not to ſtrain them, or permit them to run a long, 
Courſe, till they be xwetity Moneths old. Keep them 
alfo iu the Slip while they are abroad, until they can 
ſee their Courſe; and looſen not a young Dog, until 
the Game have been on foot for a good ſeaſon, leſt be= 
ing Oy of the Prey, he ſtrain his limbs too 
much. 

TheGrey-houndswhich are moſt in requeſt :mong the 
Germans, are called Windſþ:t, alluding to compare their 
ſwifrneſs with the Wind; but the French make moſt ac- 
count of thoſe that are bred in the Mountains of Dalma- 
tia or in any other Moyncains, eſpecially of Trkze ; for 
ſuch have hard Feet, long Ears, and briſtle Tails. 

The Grey-hound (called by the Latins Leporatizs)hath 
his name from the word Gre,which word Condeth Gra- 


dw in Latin, in Engliſh Degree ; becauſe among all 
Dogs, theſe are the moſt principal, having the chiefeſt 
place, and being ſimply 2nd abſolutely the beſt of the 
gentle kind of Hounds, 
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Of the Harrier and Terrier. 


He Harrier in Latin is called Leverarius,or S:rgax; 
T by the Greeks, /chneuten, of tracing or chafing by 
the Foot. : 

' Nature hath endowed this Creature with an admi- 
rable gift of Smeling, and is bold and courageous in the 
purſuit of bis Game, There are ſeveral orcs of them, 
and all differ in their Services: fome are for the Hare, 
the Fox, the Wolf, the Hart, the Buck, the Badger, the 
Otter, the Polecat, the Weaſle, the Coney, &c. {ome for 
one thing , ſome for another. 

As for the Coney, we uſe not to hunt, but take it 
ſdmetimes with a Net, ſometimes with a Ferrer, and 
ſometimes with a Lurcher or Tumbler. Among the ſe- 
veral forts of Harriers, there are ſome which are apt to 
twnt two divers Beaſts,as the Fox ſometimes, and other- 
whiles the Hare ;, but they hunt not with that good 
ſucceſs and towardneſs, who ſtick not to one ſort of 
Game. 

The Terrier hunteth the Fox and the Badger or Grey 
only: And they are called Terriers, becauſe they 
(afcer the manner and cuſtom of Ferrets in ſearching 
for Coneys) creep into the ground, and by thar 
means afright, nip, and bite the Fox and the Badger, 
in ſuch ſort, that either they tear them in pieces with 
their Teeth, (being in the boſom of the Earth) or 
elſe hale and pull them by force out of their lurking 
Angles, dark Dungeons, and cloſe Caves; or at the 
Jeaff, through conceived fear, drive them out of their 
hollow Harbours, inſomuch, if they are not taken by 
Net or otherwiſe, they are compelled to prepare for 
flight , and being deſirous of the next , though not 
the ſafeſt refuge, they are oft-times entrapped with 
Snares and Nets laid over Holes for the ſame pur- 
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Of the Leviner, or Lyemmer. 


He Leviner is fingular in Smelling, and in Swift- 
T neſs incomparable. This is as it were « middle 
kind between the Harrier and the Grey-honnd, as 
well for his kind, as the frame and ſhape of his Body, 
It is called in Latine Levinarins, 4 Levitgte,of lightneſs, 
and therefore may well be called a Light-hound, This 
Dog, for the excellency of his Conditions, namely, 
Smelling, and ſwifc Running, doth follow the Game 
with more eagerneſs, and taketh the Pray with a jolly 
quickneſs, 


Of the Tumbler. 


= He word Tumbler undowbtedly had its derivation 
from the French word T»mbzer, which ſignifies to 
Tumble ; to-which the Latine name agrees, Yertagw, 
from Yertere to turn, and ſo they do: for in Hunting 
they turn and tumble, winding their Bodies about cir- 
cularly, and then fiercely and violently venturing on the 
Beaſts, do ſuddenly gripe it at the very entrance or 
mouth of their Holes or Receptacles, before they can 
make any recovery of ſelf-ſecurity. 

This Dog uſeth another craft and ſubtilty, namely, 
when he runneth into a Warren, or fetcheth a courſe 
about a Corey-borough, he hunts not after them, he 
no ways affrights them, he ſhews no ſpight againſt 
them ; but diſſembling friendſhip, and percending fa- 
vour, paſſeth by with ſilence and quietneſs, marking 
their Holes diligently, wherein he ſeldom is deceived. 
When he cometh to. a place where there is a certainty 
of Coneys, he coucheth down cloſe with his Belly to 
the ground, provided always by his Skill and _—_ 
that 
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that the Wind be againſt him in that Enterprize, and 
that the Coneys, diſcover him not where he lurketh; 
by which means he gets the benefit of the ſcent of 
the Coneys, which is carried to him by the Wind and 
Air, either going to their Holes, cr coming out, either 
paſſing this way, or running that way ; and ſo order- 
eth the buſineſs by his ciccumſpedion, that the filly 
Coney is debarred quite from his Hole, (which is the 
Haven of their hope, and the Harbour of their ſafety) 
and fraudulently circumvented and taken before they 
can get the advantage of their Holes. Thus baying 
caught his Prey, he carrieth it ſpeedily to his Maſter, 
waiting his Dogs return in ſome convenient lurking 
corner. : 

Theſe Dogs are ſomewhat leſſer than the Hounds, be- 
ing lanker, leaner, and ſomewhat prick-ear?d. By the 
form and faſhion of their Bodies they may be juſtly cal- 
led Mungrel-Grey-bounds, if they were ſomewhat big- 
ger. But notwithſtanding they countervail not the 
Grey-hound in greatneſs, yet will he take in one days 
ſpace as many Coneys as ſhall ariſe to as big a burthen, 
and as heavy a load as a Horſe can carry : For Craft and 
Subtilty are the Inſtruments whereby he'maketh this 
ſpoil, which pernicious properties ſupply the places of 
more commendable qualities. 

Let this ſuffice fora taſte : now, after ſuch Dogs as 
ſerve Hunting, will follow ſuch as ſerve for Hawking 
and Fowling , among which, the principal and chiefeſt 
is the Spaniel, called in Latin Hiſpaniolus, borrowing his 
name for H:iſþanis ; wherein we Engliſh-men, not pro- 
nouncing the Aſpiration H, nor the Vowel 7,for quick» 
neſs and readineſs of ſpeech, ſay, Spaniel. 


CC es 


Of the Spaniel. 


T Here are two ſorts of Dogs which neceſſarily 
* ſerve for Fowling. The firſt fndeth Game. on 
the 
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the Land, the other on the Water; Such as delight 


on the Land, play their parts either by ſwifcneſs of 
foor, or by often queſting, to ſearch ont and to ſpring 
the Bird for further hope of reward, or elſe by ſome 
ſecret ſign and privy token , diſcover the place where 
they fall. The firſt kind of ſuch ſerve the Hawk; 
the ſecond, the Net or Train. The firſt kind have 
no peculiar names aſſigned them, except they are 
named after the Bird, which by natural appointment 
he is allotred to take; for which conſideration, ſome 
are called Dogs for the Falcon, the Pheaſant, the Par- 
eridge, and ſuch-like : they are commonly called by one 
name, viz. Spariels, as if they originally came from 
Spain. 

The Spaniel, whoſe ſervice is required in. Fowling 
on the Water, partly through-natural inclination, and 
partly by diligently teaching, is properly called Aqua- 
ticw, as Water-Spaniel, becauſe he hath uſual recourſe 
to the Water, where all his Game lieth, namely, 
oe penn which are taken by their help in theic 

ind. 

His ſize is ſomewhat big, and of a meaſurable great- 
neſs, having long, rough, and curled Heic, which 
muſt be clipt in due ſeoſon : for by leſſening that ſu- 
perfluity of Hair, thiy become more light and ſwift, 
and are leſs hindred in ſwimming. Ducks and Drakes 
are his principal Game ; whereupon he is likewiſe 
named a Dog for a Dxck, becauſe in that quality he is 
excellent. 


Of the White-Hound. 


= Hoſe Hounds which are all of one colour, as all 

white, are the beſt Hounds; in like manner thoſe 
which are Tpotted with red : but thoſe whish are ſpot- 
ted with a dun colour, are of little value, being faint- 
heart- 
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heatted, and cannot endure much labour. But ſhould 
they happen to be whelpt coal-black, which is but ſel- 
doin, they commonly prove incomparable Hounds. But 
if white Hounds are ſpotted with black, experience tells 
us, They are never the beſt Hayre-hunters. White, and 
black and white, and grey ſtreak'd white, are alſo the 


moſt beautiful. 


_— 


Of Fallow-Hounds. 


'T Hey are hardy, and of good ſcent, keeping well 

their Chaſe without change ; but not ſo ſwift 
as the white. They are of a ſtrong conſtitution, and 
do not fear the Water ; running ſurely, and are very 
hardy, commonly loving the Har: beyond any other 
Chaſe. 

The beſt complexion for theſe Falow- Heands, is the 
lively red, and ſuch as have a white ſpot in their Fore- 
head, or have a Ring about their Neck: but thoſe which 
are yellowith, and ſpotted with black or dun, are of lit- 
tle eſtimation. Thoſe which are well joynted, havin 
good Claws, -arefit to make Blood-hounds : and thoſe 
which have ſhagged Tails, are generally ſwift runners. 
TheſeHounds are fitter for Princes than private Gentle- 
men, becauſe they ſeldom run more then one Chaſe ; 
neither have they any great ſtomack to the Hare or o- 
ther ſmall Chaſes: and, which is worſt of all, they are 
apt to run at tame Beaſts, 


Of the Dun-Hound. 


'T fele are pood of all Chaſes, and therefore of 
general uſe. The beſt coloured are fuch as are 


dun on the Back, having their four quarters tann'd, 
or 
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or of the complexion of a Here's Legs : But if the Haic 
on the Back be black, and their Legs freckled with red 
and black, they then uſually prove excellent Hounds ; 


. and indeed there are few dun-coloured to be found bad; 


the worſt of them are ſuch whoſe Legs are of a whitiſh 
colour. It is wonderful, in theſe creatures, to obſerve 
how much they ſtick upon the knowledge of their Ma- 
ſter, eſpecially his Voice, and Horn,” and none”s elſe. 
Nay, farther, they know the diſtinct Voices of their 
Fellows, and do know who are babblers and Liars, 
and who not; and will follow the one, and not the 0- 
ther. | 

Now for Hounds, the Weſt-country, Cheſhire, and 
Lancaſhire, with other Wood-land and Mountainous 
Countries,breed our Slow-hounds ; which is a large great 
Dog, tall and heavy. Worceſter-ſhire , Bedford-ſhire, 
and many well-mixt ſoils, where the Champaign and 
Covert are of equal largeneſs, produce a middle-ſfized 
Dog, of a more nimble A than the former, 
Laſtly, the North-parts, as Tork-ſhire, Cumberland, Nor- 
thumberland, and many other plain Champaign Coun- 
tries, breed the Light, Nimble, Swift, Slender, Fleet 
Hoand. After all theſe,the little Beagle is attributed to 
our Country ; this is that Hound, which in Latine is 
called Canis A = or the Gaze-hound, Beſides our 
Maſtiff, which eems to be an 1ndigena, or Native of 
Enoland; we train up molt excellent Grey - hounds 
(which ſeem tohave been brought hither by the Galls } 
In our open Champaigns. All theſe Dogs have deſer- 
ved to be famous in adjacent and remote Countries, 
whither they are ſent for great rarities, and ambitiouſly 
ſought for by their Lords and Princes, although on- 
ly the fighting Dogs ſeem to have been known to the 
antient Authors ; and perhaps in that Age Hunting 
was not ſo much cultivated by our own Country- 
men. 
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The marks of a good and fair Hound. 


His Head ought to be of a middle propertion, rathet 
long than round ; his Noſtrils wide his Ears large; 
his Back bowed ; the Fillers great ; the Haunches large; 
the Thighs well truſſed; the Ham ſtraight; the Tail 
big near the Reins, and the reſt ſlender to the end ; the 
Leg big; the Soal of the Foot dry, and formed likes 
Fox's, with the Claws great. 


Of the Eleftion of 4 Dog and Bitch for geoad 
Whelps. 


Your Bitch muſt come of a good kind, being ſtronp 
and well proportioned in all parts, having her Ribs 
and Flanks great and large. - Let the Dog that lines 
her be of a good fair breed ; and ler him be young, if 
you intend to have light and hot Hounds : For If the 
Dog be old, the Whelps will participate of his Dull and 
heavy nature. | Z 

If your Bitch grow not naturally Proud fo ſoon 
as you would have, you may make her ſo, by takin} 
two heads of Garlick, half a Caſtor*s Stone, the juice 
of Creſſes, and about twelve Spaniſh Flies, or Cantha- 
rides: boil theſe together in a Pipxin which holds 1 
pint, with ſome Mutton, and make Broth thereof; and 
of this give to the Bitch twice or thrice, and ſhe will iy- 
fallibly grow proud. The ſame Pottage given to the 
Dog, will make him deſirous of copulation. 

When your Bitch is lined, and wich Puppy, you muft 
not let her hunt, for that will be the way to make her 
caſt her Whelps ; but let her unconfined walk up and 
down in the Houſe and Court, and never lock her vu 
int her Kennel ; 'for ſhe is then impatient of food; a 
therefore you muſt make her ſome hot Broth once a day, 

If you would ſpay your Bicch, in muſt be fone be- 
fore ſhe ever had Litter of Whelps : And in ſpaying 
her, take not away all the Roots or Strings of the 

Veins 
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Veins; for if you do, it will much prejudice her Reins, 
and binder her ſwiftneſs ever after.: Bur by leaving 
ſome behind, it will make her much the ſtronger and 
more hardy: Whatever you do, ſpay her not when ſhe 
is proud; for that will endanger her life: But you may 
do it fifteen days after. Bur the beſt time of all is, when 
the Whelps are ſhaped within her. 


How to enter young Hounds to Hunt the Hart ; 
and what Quarries and Rewaras you ſhall give 
them. 


Having firſt taught your Hounds to know your Hal- 
low, and the ſound of your Horn, then, about eighreen 
months old, you muſt lead them once a Week intothe 
fields, and not oftner. 

The beſt manner to teach your Hounds, is to take 
a live Hare, and trail her afcer you upon the Earth, 
now one way, now another; and ſo, having drawn it 
2 convenient ſpace, hide it in the Earth : afterward ſer 
forth your Hound near the trail, who taking Wind, 
runneth to and fro near the Woods, Fields, Paſtures, 
Path-ways, and Hedges, until he find which way the 
Hare is gone ; but with a ſoft and gentle pace, until 
at length coming near the lodged Hare, he mendeth his 
pace, and beſtirreth himſelf more ſpeedily, leaping on 
his Prey, and killing it, loadeth himſelf with his con- 
queſt, and bringing it to his Maſter wich Triumph, he 
maſt receive both Dog and ic with all tokens of love in- 
to his Boſom. 

When you hunt, let your Hart be in prime of ggeaſe, 
for then he is heavier than in 4pri/ or May, and canaor 
ſtand up ſo long. 

Then chuſe your Foreſt wherein the Relays are of 
equal proportion : then place all your young Hounds 
with five or ſix old to enter them ; and then lead them 
to the fartheſt and laſt Relay, and cauſe the Hars - be 

D wnt> 
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hunted unto them. Being come vp, uncouple your old 
Havnds;and having found the Track of the Hart, being 
well entred in cry ,uncauple likewiſe your youngHoundy: 
and if you find any of them lag behind, you muſt beg 
or whip them forward. 

In what place ſoever you kill the Hare, immediately 
flay his Neck, and reward your Hounds : for it is beſt 
whilſt it is hot ſo to do. 

There are ſeveral ways of entring Hounds. As fiſt, 
by taking a Hart in Nets, and after you have cut of 
one of his Feet, ler him go: aquarter of an hour af- 
ter, allſemble your young Hounds ; and having found 
out the View or Slot of the Hart or Buck by yourBlood- 
hounds, uncovuple your young Hounds, and let them 
hunt. Secondly, you-may bring them to quarry, ” 
taking half a dozen Hunrſmen , ſwifc of foot , ea 
whereof ſhall have two couple to lead. in Liams ; and 
having unlodg'd the Hare, purſue him fair and ſoftly, 
ſo that you tire not too much your young Hounds, 
After the Hart hath ran two or three hours, and that 
you find he begins to ſink, you may then caſt off your 
young Hounds: But beware it be not when he is a 
Bay, and his Head full ſummed ; for ſo you may en 
danger the lives of your Hounds. | 

Bur the beſt way of entring Hounds is at the Hare; 
for thereby they will learn all Doubles and Turns, better 
know the Hallow, will be more tender noſed, and bet 
ter ſcented, by uſing the beaten ways and Champion 
grounds. 


Here note, that with whatſoever you firſt enter youll 


Hounds, and therewith reward them, they will ever af 
ter = that moſt, Wherefore, if you intend them for 
the Hart, enter them not firſt with the Hinde. And fot 
the better hunting the Hart, enter not your young 
Hounds within a Toil; for there a Hare doth noth 
but turn andcaſt about,ſfince he cannotrun end-long,a 


ſo they arealways in ſight of him. If then afterwards yo 


ſhould run him at force out of a Toil,and at length,and 
out 


j 


{ 
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bo ont of ſight, you will find the Hounds to give him over 
nds: W quickly. . 


Laſtly, enter not your Hounds nor teach them in the 
Morning ; for if ſo, you wil! fiad them apt to give 0- 
ately Mver i che heat of the day. 


bull, Of Courſing with Grey-Hounds. 


>und MJ Need not declare the Excellencies which are con- 

tained in the noble and worthy Exerciſe of Cour- 
ng with Grey-hounds, ſince it is ſo well known to 
ill Gentlemen who take delight in this pleaſant and 
ealchy Paſtime: I ſhall therefore only inſiſt upon 
he breed of Grey-bounds, their Shape, their Dier, 


6 d the Laws belonging to the ſame, according as 
nds Whey were commanded , allowed, and ſubſcribed by 


ud Duke of Norfolk, in the Reign of Queen Eliza- 
mt, 
Firſt, for the Breeding of Grey-hounds, in this you 
zuſt have reſpeCt to the Country , which ſhould be 
hampain, Plain, or high Downs. The beſt Valleys 
thoſe of Belyesr, White-horſe, and Eveſholm, or any 
ter where there are no Coverts, ſo that a Hare may 
and forth and endure a Courfe of two or three miles : 
$ for high Downs or Heaths, the beſt are about Marl. 
nth, Salubary , Cirenceſter , and Lincoln. 
0 Though theſe places are very commodions for the 
eeding and training up of Grey-bounds ; yet, in my 
pinion, the middle, of moſt part .arable grounds are 
beſt : and yet thoſe Gentlemen who dwell op 
owns or plain grounds, to keep vp the reputation 
their own Dogs, affirm, that they are more nim- 
e and _— in turning than the Vale-Dogs are : 
id Mr. Markham confeſſeth that he hath ſeen a 
ale-Dog ſo much deceived, that upon a turn he hath 
ſt more ground than hath been recoverable in the 
D 2 whole 
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whole Courſe after : however, with alittle care, in 4 
ſhort time This errour may be reCtifted ; and then you 
will experimentally find The good Dogs upon the Deey 
will ever beat the good Dogs npon the Plains. 

It is a received opinion,that the Grey hound. Bitch wil 
beat the Grey-bound-Dog, by reaſon ſhe excelleth himi 
nimbleneſs : but if you conſider that the Dog is longer 
and ſtronger, you muſt look upon that opinion no me 
than as a vulgar errour, 

Here note, as to the breeding of your Grey-houn 
that the beſt Dog upon an indifferent Bitch, will n& 
get ſo good a Whelp as an indifferent Dog upon th: 
beſt Bitch. 

Obſerve this in general as to breeding, let your Dog 
and Pitches, as near as you can, be of an equal age, na 
exceeding ſour years old : however, to breed with 
young Dog and an old Bitch, may-be the means of pn 
ducing excellentW helps,the goodneſs whereof you ſh; 
know by their Shapes in this tiizoner. 

If they are raw-bon'd, jeenFigoſem:d:, ſickle 
crooked-hougt'd, and generally unknit in every Men 
ber ; theſe arethe proper marks of excellent ſhape 
goodneſs: bur if after three or four months they appe 
round and cloſe-truſt, fat, ſtraight, and as it weref 
ſummed and knit in eyery Member, they never pre 
good, ſwift, nor comely. 

' The goodneſs of ſhape in a Grey-honnd after a ye 
and a half old, is this : His Head muſt be lean and lony 
with a ſharp Noſe, ruſh-grown from the Eye dom 
ward; a full clear Eye, with long Eye-lids ; a i 
Ear, ſhort and cloſe falling; a long Neck a little bend 
ing, with a looſe hanging Weaſand ; a broad Bre 
ſtraight Fore-legs, hollow Side, ſtraight Ribs ; a ſqu 
flat Back,ſhort and ſtrong Fillers, a broad ſpace betwet 
the Hips, a ſtrong Stern or Tail, a round Foot, 
gcod large Clefts. 

The Dieting of Grey-hounds conſiſts in theſe k 
things : Food, Exerciſe, Airing, and Kennelling. 
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Food of a Grey-hound is two fold: general, that is, the 
maintaining of a Dog in good bodily condition ; and 
particular, when the Dog is dieted for a Wager, or ic 
may be for ſome Diſtemper he is .aflifted with, 

A Grey hounds general Food ought to be Chippings, 

Cruſts of Bread, ſoft Bones and Griſtles. Your Chip- 
pings ought to be ſcalded in Beef, Mutton, Veal or 
Veniſon- Broth ; and when ir is indifferent cool, then 
make your Bread only float with good Milk, and give 
it your Grey-hoxnds Morning and Eyening; and this 
will keep them in good ſtate of body, 
. But if your Dog be poor, ſickly ,, and weak, then 
take Sheeps-heads, Wool and all, clean waſt'd, and has 
ving broken them to pieces, put them into a Pot; and 
when it boils, ſcum the Pot, and put therein good ſtore 
of Oarmeal, and ſuch Herbs as Pottage is uſually made 
of ; boil theſe till the Fleſh be very tender : Then with 
the Meat and Broth feed your Dogs Mornniong and E- 
yening, and it will recover them. 

If you deſign your Grey-hopnd for a Wager, then 

ive him this Diet-bread : Take half a peck of the 

neſt and drieſt Ote-meal, and a peck of good Whear, 
having ground them together, boult the Meal, and 
ſcattering an indifferent quantity of Liquoriſh and 
Anniſeeds well beaten together ; knead it up with 
the Whites of Eggs, new Ale and Barm mix*d to- 
gether, and bake it in ſmall Loaves indifferent hard ; 
then take it and ſoak it in Beef or any of the afore- 
ſaid Broaths ; and half an hour after Sun-riſing, and 
half an hour before jts ſetting , having firſt walkt and 
air'd your Grey-bound, give it him to eat. This will 
not only increaſe his ſtrength, but enlarge his Wind. 
'- Haying thus ſpoken of a Grey-hownd's Feeding, 
either generally or particularly, either for keeping 
him in healch, or reſtoring it when it is loſt, 1 ſhall 
in the next place proceed to his Exerciſe ; and this 
likewiſe conſiſts in two things, that is, Courſing, and 


Airing. 
4 D 3 As 
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Asto the firſt, he ought to be Courſed thrice a week, 
in ſuch manner that you uſually reward him with Blood, 
wich will- animate and encourage him to proſecute 
his Game : but be not unmindful to give the Hare al 
juſt and lawful advantage, ſo that ſhe may ſtand long 
before the Grey-hound, that thereby he may ſhew bis ut. 
molt ſtrength and skill before he reap the benefit of hiz 
labour. 

If he kill, ſuffer him not to break the Hare, but 
take her from him; and having cleang'd his Chaps 
from the Wool of the Hare, then give him the Liver, 
Lights, and Heart, and ſo take him up in your Leaſh; 
and having led him home, waſh his Feet with ſome 
Butter and Beer, and then put him into the Kennel, and 
feed him half an hour afterwards. 

Upon your Grey-hounds Courling-days, give him in 
the Morning before'you air him, a Toaſt and Butter of 
Oyl, and nothing elſe ; then Kennel him till he go to hiz 
Courſe. 

The ſeaſon of Kennelling your Greyhounds is this, 


becauſe it breeds in Dogs Luſt, Spirit, and Nimbleneſs; 
beſides, it prevents ſeveral dangerous Caſualties, and 
keeps the Pores from ſpending till time of neceſſity : and 
therefore do not permit your Dog to ſtir ont of the Ken. 
nel but in the hours of Feeding, Walking, Courſing, 
or other neceſſary buſineſs. 


The Laws of the Leaſh or Cour ſing. 


Thovgh the Laws of Courfing may alter accot- 
ding to ſome mens ſwaying Fancies ; yet theſe, ſub- 
{cribed by the chief of the Gentry, were ever held ay- 
thentical. Take them thus in order, according to my 
colleftion out of Mr: Markham. 

Firſt, it was ordered, that he who was choſen Few- 
terer, or Letter-looſe of the Grey-hounds, ſhould receive 
the Grey-hounds Match to run guns into his Leaf 
as ſoon as he came into the Field, and follow next . 
: | che 
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the Hare-finder till he came. unto the Form: and no 
Horſe-man or Faot-man, an pain of diſgrace, to go be- 
fore him, or on any ſide, but directly behiad, the ſpace 
of forty yards or thereabouts. 

2. That not above one Brace of Grey-bownds do 
courſe 4 Hare at one inftant. 

3. That the Hare-fiader ſhould give the Hare three 
Sohoe”s before he put her from hex Lear, to make the 
Grey-hounds gaze and attend her rifing. 

4. That the Fenrerer ſhall give twelve-ſcore Law ere 
- looſe the Grey-bounas, except it be in danger of loling 

ht. | 
" That Dog that giveth the ficft Tix, if after the 
Turn be given there be neither Coat, Sip, nor Wrench 
extraordinary ; 1 ſay, he which gave the firſt T4rz ſhall 
be held to win the Wager. 

\ bi 6. If one Dog give the firſt Tarn, and the other 

"Y bear the Hare, then he which bore the Hare ſhall 
TY Mi 
bis. 7. IFone give both the firſt and laſt Turn, and no 

'Y other advantage beween them, the odde Farr ſhall 
an\ 12 the Wager. 
og $. That a Coat ſhall be more then two T#rzs, and 
| a Go-by, or the Bearing of the Hare equa] with two 
0 Terms. 

9. If neither Dog turn the Hare, then he which 
leadeth laſt at the Covert ſhall be held to win the 
Wager. 

* 10. If one Dog turn the Hare, ſerve bjmſelf, and 
—_ her again, thoſe two Tirns ſhall be as much as q 
at. 

11, If all the Courſe be equal, then he which bears 
the Hare ſhall win only; and if ſhe be nog bory, the 
Courſe muft be adjudged dead. 

12, If he which comes firſt in to the death of the 
Hare takes her up, and faves her from breaking, che- 
riſhing the Dogs, and cleanſeth their Mouths from the 


Wool, or other filth of the Hare, for ſuch courtelic 
D 4 done 
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done,he ſhall in right challenge the Hare : But not do- 
ing it, he ſhall have no Right, Priviledge, or Title there- 
in. 

13. If any Dog ſhall take a fall in the Courſe, and 
yet perform his part, he ſhall challenge the advantage 
of a Turn more than he giveth. 

14. If one Dog turn the Hare, ſerve himſelf, and 
give divers Coats, yet in the end ſtand ſtill in the field, 
the other Dog, without Twrn giving, running home to 
the Covert ; that Dog which ſtood ſtill in the field ſhall 
be adjudged to loſe the Wager. 

I5- It any man ſhould ride over a Dog, and over- 
throw him in his Courſe, (though the Dog were the 
worſe Dog in opinion, Fer) the party far the offence 
ſhall either receive the diſgrace of the Field, or pay the 
Wager; for between the Parties it ſhall be adjudfed no 
Courſe. 

16, Laſtly, thoſe which are choſen Judges of the 
Leaſh ſhall give their judgments preſently before they 
depart from the Field, or elſe he in whoſe default it 
lieth ſhall pay the Wager by a general Voice and Set 
tence. 

Here note, that it lieth in the power of him that hath 
the Office of the Leaſh conferred on him, to make Law 
according to the Cuſtoms of Countries, and the Ruled 
Reaſon. 


Of the Stiles of hunting different from the Engl 
both Antique and Foreign. 


' He Hunting uſed by the Antients was much like 
that way which 1s at preſent taken with the 
Rain- Deer, which is ſeldom hunted at force or with 
Hounds , but only drawn after with a Blood-hound, 
and foreſtall'd with Nets and Engines, So did they 
with all Beaſts, and therefore a Dog is never a 
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ded by them for opening, before he bath by ſigns diſco- 
yered where the Beaſts lieth in his Leyre, as by their 
drawing ſtiffour Harbourers are brought to give right 
jadgment. Therefore 1 do not find that they were 
curious in the Muſick of their Hounds, or in a com- 
poſition of their Kenel or Pack, either for deepneſs, 
or loudneſs, or ſweeftneſs of cry like to ours. Their 
Huntſmen were accuſtomed to ſhout and make a 
great noiſe, as Virgil obſerves in the third of his Geor- 
gee un 


Ingentem clamore premes ad retia Ceruum, 


So that it was only with that confuſion to bring the 
Deer to the Nets laid for him. 

But we comfort our Hounds with loud and coura- 
geous Cries and noiſes, both of Voice and Horn, that 
they may follow over the ſame way that they ſaw the 
Hart paſs, without croſſing or coaſting. 

The Sicilian way of Hunting was this : when the 
Nobles or Gentry were informed which way a Herd 
of Deer paſſed, giving notice to one another, they 
appointed a meeting, and every one brought with 
him a Croſs-bow , or a Long bow, and a bundle of 
Staves. Theſe Staves had an Iron-ſpike at the bot- 
tom, and their Head is bored, with a Cord drawn 
through all of them; their length is abour four foot : 
Being thus provided, they come to the Herd, and there 
caſting themſelves about into a large Ring, they ſur- 
round the Deer ; and then every one of them receives 
apeculiar ſtand, and there, unbinding his Faggot, ties 
theend of his Cord to the other who is ſet in the next 
ſtation ; then to ſupport it, ſticks into the ground each 
Staff, about the diſtance of ten foot one from the other. 
Then they take out Feathers, which they bring with 
them, dyed in Crimſon for this very purpoſe, and fa- 
ſtned npon a Thred which is tied to the Cord, ſo thar 
with the leaſt breath of wind they are whirled m—_ A- 

| ont 
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bout. Thoſe which keep the ſeveral Stands, withdraw 
and hide themſelves in the next Covert. After this, 
the chief Ranger enters within the Line, taking with 
him only ſuch Hounds which draw after the Herd; 
and coming near with their cry, rouze them : Upon 
which the Deer fly till they come towards the Line, 
where they turn aff rowards the left, and ſtill gazing 
npon the ſhaking and ſhining Feathers, wander abont 
them as if they were kept in with a wall or Pale. The 
chief Ranger purſues, and calling to every one by 
name, as he paſſeth bp their Stand, cries tothem, that 
they ſhoot the firſt, third, or ſixth, as he ſhall pleaſe, 
and ifany of them miſs, and ſingle out any other than 
that which was afſigned by the Ranger, it is counted 
a diſgrace to him : by which means, as they paſs by 
the ſeveral Stations, the whole Herd is killed by ſeveral 
hands. This Relation is of nndoubted truth, as you 
may find jt in Pierixs his Hieroglyphicks, Lib. 7. Chap. 


 Bear-hunting Is my uſual in France, and they call 
(0) 


it Sanglier. In this ſort of Hunting the way is to 
uſe furious terrible Sounds and Noiſes, as well of Voice 
as Horn, to make the Chaſe rurn and fly ; becauſe 
they are ſlow, and truſt co their Tusks and defence : 
which is Agere Aprum, to bait the Bogr. Yet this muſt 
be done after his Den or Hold js diſcovered, and the 
Nets be pitched. 

The Huntſmen give judgement of the W:14- Boar by 
the print of his Foot, by his Rooting: A wild Swine 
roots deeper than our ordinary Hogs, becauſe their 
Snonts are longer ; and when he comes into a Corn- 
field, (as the Caledonian-Boar in Quid) turns up one 
continued Furrow, not as our Hogs, routing here and 
there; and then by his ſoil he ſoils and wallows him ig 
the myre : Theſeare his YVolutabrs Silveſtria, where his 
greatneſs is meaſured out ; tHEn coming forth, he rubs 
againſt ſome Ties which marks his height; as alſq 


when he ſticks his Tusk into it, that ſhews the por 
Ng! 
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neſs thereof. - They obſerve the bigneſs of his Leſſes, 
and the depth of his Den; where note, that they call 
his Dung by the name of Leſſe-. 

Whenſoever the Bear is hunted and ſtands at Bay, 
the Hunsſmen ride in, and with Swords and Spears 
ſtriking on thar ſide which is from their Horſes, wonnd 
or kill him. This is in the French Hunting: but the 
antient Romans ſtanding on foot, or ſetting their Knees 
tothe ground, and charging directly with their Spear, 
did Oppenere ferrum, and Excipere Aprum : for ſuch is 
the nature of a Boar,that he ſpits himſelf with fury, run 
ning upon the Weapon to come at his Adverſary z and 
_ ſeeking his revenge, he meets with his own deſtry- 

ON. 

Thongh theſe Wild. Boars are frequent in France, we 
have none in England; = it may be {uppoſed that here- 
tofore we had, and did not think it convenient to pre» 
ſerye that Game: For our old Authors of Hunting 
reckon them amongſt the Beaſts of Venery ; and we 
haye the proper terms belonging to them, as you may 
find them at the begining of the Book. Of Boar- 
hunting you will read more hereafter. 

There are no Ree-Deer in England, but there are 
plenty of them in Scotland, as Sir James Lindſay an old 
Scottiſh Writer teſtifies. 

Yet it may be thovght that they have been more 
common in England, becauſe our antient Huntſmen 
acknowledge the proper terms for this Chaſe ; and in 
the firſt place we have diſtin Apes for theſe Dorces, 
which you ſhMI find in the Terms aforeſaid. They 
make good Chaſe, ſtand long, and fly end-way. Com- 

e Dorcas, is to force the Bevy, and to drive them 
io the Toyls. 

Although we have no Wolves in Englend at this 
preſent, yet it is certain that heretofore we had Routs 
of them, as they have to this very day in Ireland; 
and in that Country are bred a race of Grey-hounds, 
(which are commonly called Wolf-Dogs) which are 


ſtrong, 
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ſtrong, fleet, and bear a natural enmity to the J/olf, 
Now in theſe the Grey-hownds of that Nation, there js 
an incredible force and boldneſs,ſo that they are in great 
eſtimation, and much ſought after in forein parts, fo 
that the King of Polaxd makes uſe of them in his 
hunting of great Beaſts by force. Wherefore ic may 
well be intended of the great fierceneſs which theſe 
Dogs have in aſlaulting , that when the Romans ſaw 
them play, they thought them ſo wonderful violent, as 
that they mnſt needs have been Ferres caves advetti, 
brought np in Iron Dens. 

In Poland when the King hunts, his ſervants are 
wont to ſurround a Wood, thougha Mile in compaſs, 
with Toyls which are pitched on firm Stakes, . This 
being done , the whole town, all Sexes' and Ages 
promiſcuouſly ruſh into the Incloſure, and with their 
loud ſhouts rear all the Beaſts within that Wood; which 
making forth , are intercepted in the Nets. There 
ſpall and great Beaſts are intangled together, after the 
ſame manner as when amongſt us - we draw a Net 
over a Pond, and after beating it all over with Poles, 


we bring out not only Pike and Carp, but leſſer Fry; 

ſo they incloſe at once Deer, Boar, Roe- Buck, and Hare: 

For ſo they order their Nets, that the ſpace of thoſe 

Meſhes which are twiſted with greater Cort, for the 

engaging of reater Beaſts, that ſpace, I ſay, is made 
m 


up with 
Prey. 
He hath a great race of Engliſh Maſtiffs, which iq 
that Country xetain their generoſity, and are, broughs 
up to play upon greater Beaſts. It js not counted a- 
mongſt them diſagreeable to the Laws of the Chaſe, to 
uſe Guns. I ſhall now proceed to the manner of 
Engliſh-Hunting both antient and modern, according 
ro the beſt information 1 could gather either out of 
- Books, experienced Huntſmen, and my own prar 
Ice. | 


aller Whip-cord, for the catcbjng ſmaller 


of 
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Of Hart- Hunting. 


bis A Hart can naturally ſwim a great way ; inſfomuch 
that I have heard of ſome ſo ſore bunted in 
heſe Foreſts near the Sea, that they have plung?d into it, and 


ſaw have been killed by Fiſher-men a dozen miles from 
4 as land. 
etti, It is reported of them when they go to Rut, and 


muſt for that purpoſe croſs ſome great River or Arm 
are of the Sea, they aſſemble in great Herds, the ſtrong- 
Daſs, eſt goes in firſt, and the next of ſtrength follows him, 
F his and ſo one after . the other, relieving themſelves 
Ages by ſtaying their Heads on the Buttocks of each 0- 
heir ther. 


hich The Hind commonly carries her Calf eight or nine 

here months, which uſually falls in May, althongh ſome al- 

' the ter : Some of them hayt two at once, ceating the Skin 

Net up wherein the Calf did lie. 

les, As the Calf grows up, ſhe teacheth it to run, leap, 

ry; and the way it muſt' keep to defend it felf from the 

art: Hounds. 

10ſe Hart: and Hinds are very long-liv*d,living common- 

the ly an hundred years' and upwards. 

ade 

ller The nature of a Hart. 

| 10 The Hart is irangely amazed when he hears any one 

ghs call, or whiſtle in his Fiſt; For triat of which, ſome ſee- 

| a- ing a Hart in the Plain jn motion, have called after him, 

to ſaying, Ware, Ware, or Takg heed; and therenpon have 
of ſeen him inſtantly turn back, making ſome little ſtand. 


ing He heareth very perfectly when his Head and Ears are 
of erected; but heareth imperfealy when he holdeth them 
ra- down. When he is on foot, and not afraid, he won- 
ders at every thing he ſeeth; and taketh pleaſure to 

£a7ze at them. 


They 
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They bear ſometimes few, and ſometimes more 
Croches ; and that 1$ the reaſon that many men have 
erred in their jadgments as to their age. 

Harts as bred in moſt Countries; but the Antients 
do prefer thoſe of Britain before all others, where they 
are of divers colours. | 

Theſe do excel all others in the beauty of Horns; 
which are very high, yet do not grow to their Bones 
or Scalps, but totheir Skin, branching forth into ma- 
ny 'Spears , being ſolid throughout , and as hard as 
Stones, and fall off once a year : But if they remain 
abroad in the Aﬀf, and that thereby they are ſometimes 
wet and dry, they grow as light as any vaniſhing or 
other ſubſtance, as1 have proved by experience, Tak, 
ing ſome which have been loſt by them in the Woods 
wherefore I gather, that they are of an earthly ſaub- 
Nance, concrete, and hardned with a ſtrong heat, made 
like unto Bopes. They loſe theſe Horns every year 
in the Spring. At one year old they have nothing 
but Bunches, that ace ſmall ſignificators of Horns to 
come: Attwo years they appear more perfely, but 
ſtraight and ſimple : At three years they grow into twa 

pears: At four, into three; and ſo increaſe every year 
in their Branches till they be fix ; and above that time 
uw age is not certainly to be diſcerned by their 

cad. 
Having loſt their Horns in the day-time, they 
hide themſelves, inhabiting the ſhades, to avoid the 
annoyance of Flies, and feed, during that time only, 
in the night. Their new Horns come out at firſt 
like Bunches, and afterwards (as I faid before) by 
the increaſe of the Sun's heat they grow more hard, 
covered with a rough Skin, which 1s called a Yelver- 
Gead; and as that Skin drieth,they dally try the ſtrength 
of their new Heads upon Trees; which not only 
ſcrapeth off the roughneſs,but by the pain they feel thus 
rubbing them, they are taught how long to forbear the 


company of their fellows : for at laſt, when in _ 
Cna- 
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chafing and fretting of their new Horn agaiaſt the 
Tree they can feel no longer pain and ſmart in them, 
they take it for high time to forſake their ſolitary 
dwellings, and.return again to their former condi- 
nts IWF tion- 
ey The reaſon why Harts and Deeys do loſe their 
Horns yearly, are theſe : Firſt, becauſe of the matter 
1s; W whereof they conſiſt ; for it is. dry and earthy, like 
ics WW the ſubſtance of green Leaves which have an yearly 
1a- WF fall, likewiſe , wanting glewing or holding moiſture 
as i tocontinue had? wherefore the Horn of a Hart can- 
ain W not be bent. Secondly, from the place they grow up- 
cs i on; for they are not rooted upon the Skull, but only 
or WF withia the Skin. Thirdly from the efficient cauſe ; 
d- IF for they are hardned both with the heat of Summer, and 
's; W cold of Winter ; by means whereof the Pores to re- 
b- BF ceive their nouriſhing Liquor are utterly ſhut up and 
de WW ſtopped,ſo as of neceſſity their native heat dieth; which 
ar falleth not out in other Beaſts, whoſe Horns are for 
ng the moſt part hollow , and fitted for longer conti» 
to Wnuance ; but theſe are of leſſer, and the new Bunches 
ut I ſwelling up towards the Spring, do thruſt off the old 
yo IF Horns, having the aſſiſtance of Boughs of Trees, weighe 
ar IF of the Horns, or by the willing excuſlion of the Beaſt 
ie that beareth them. 
ir It is obſerved, that when a Hart pricketh up his 
Ears, he windeth ſharp, very far, and ſure, and diſco- 
y BI vereth all treachery againſt him; but if they hang 
1© I down and wag, he perceiveth no danger. By their 
y» I Tecth is their Age diſcerned, and they have four on 
| boch ſides wherewith they grind their meat, beſides 
y two other, much greater in the Male than in the Fe- 
, male. All theſe Beaſts have Worms in there Head 
b- underneath their Tongue, in a hollow place where the 
h Neck-bone is joyned to the Head, which are no big- 
y ger than Flie-blows. His Blood is not like other 
s$ Beaſts, for it hath no Fibres in it, and therefore it is 


e hardly congealed. His heart is very great, and ſo 
are 
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are all thoſe of fearful Beaſts, having in it a Bone 
like a Croſs. He hath no Gall, and that js one 
the cauſes of the length of his life; and therefore are 
his Bowels ſo bitter, that the Dogs will not touch 
them unleſs they be very fat. The Genital-part is al 
nervy; the Tail ſmall; and the Find hath Udder 
betwixt her Thighs, with 'four Speans like Coy, 
Theſe are above all other four-foored Beaſts , both 
ingenious and fearful, who although they have lar 
Horns,yet their defence againſt other four-footedBea 
1s to run away, | 

And now if you will credit Geſzer as a Huntſman, 
pray here obſerve what account he gives of Hunting 
the Hart : This wild deceitful and ſubtile Beaſt (ſa; 
he) by windings and turnings does often deceive iti 
Hunter, as the Harts of Meandros Jying from the ter- 
rible cry of Diana%s Hounds, Wherefore the prudent 


Hunter muft frame his Dogs as Pythagoras did his 
Scholars, with words of Art to ſet them on, and take 
them off again at his pleafure; wherefore he muſt 
firſt of all compaſs in theBeaſt (er ſon gifte ) in her on 


Layr, and ſo unharbour her in the view of the Dogs, 
that ſo they may never loſe her Slot or Footing : nei- 
ther muſt he ſet upon every one, either of the Herd 
or thoſe that wander ſolitary alone, 'or a little one; 
but partly by ſight, and partly by theic Footing and 
Fumets, judge of their Game; alſo he muſt obſerve 
the largeneſs' of his Layr. Being thus informed, then 
Diſcouples tes chiens, take off your Dog-Couplings; 
and ſome on Horſe-back, others on foot, follow the 
Cry with greateſt art, obſervation and ſpeed, remem- 
bring and preventing (cer fruze) the ſubtile turning 
and headings of the Hart; ſtanding with all dexterity 
to leap Hedge, Pale, Ditch, nay Rocks; neither fearing 
Thorns, down Hills, nor Woods, but providing freſh 
Horſe if the firſt tice, follow the largeſt Head of 
the whole Herd, which you mult endeavour to 
lingle out of the Chaſe; which the Dogs __ 
m 
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muſt follow, taking for a prohibition to follow any 0- 
ther. 

The Dogs are animated by the winding of Horns, 
and voices of the Huntſmen , like Souldiers to the 
battel, by the noiſe of Trumpets and other Warlike 
Inſtruments. But ſometimes the crafty great beaſt ſend- 
eth forth his little Squice to be ſacrificed to the Dogs 
and Huntſmen, inſtead of himſelf; lying cloſe in the 
mean time: Then muſt a Retreat be ſounded, and (rom- 
pre {+ chitns) the Dogs be broken off, and taken in (/e 
Limier ) that is, Leame again, until they be brought to 
the fairer Gamez who ariſeth in fear; yet ſtill ſtriveth 
by flight, until he be wearied and breathleſs, 

The Nobles call this beaſt (Cerf ſage) a wife Hart, 
who, to avoid all his Enemies, tunneth into the 
greateſt Herds, and ſo bringeth a Cloud of errour 
on the Dogs, to keep them from further profecution ; 
ſometimes alſo beating fome of the Herd into his 
Footings, that ſo he may the more eaſily efcape, and 
procure a Labyrinth to the Dogs ; after which he be- 
taketh himſelf to his Heels again, running ill with 
the Wind; not only for refrigeration, but becauſe he 
may the more eaſily hear the voice of his parſuers, 
whether they be far or near. Atlaſt, being for all this 
found out again by the obſervance of the Hunters, and 
Slilful Scent of the Dogs, he flieth into the Herds of Cat- 
tel; as Cows, Sheep, &c. leaping on an Ox or Cow, lay- 
ing the foreparts of his body thereon, that ſo touching 
the Earth only with his hinder feet, to Jeave 2 very 
{mall or no ſcent at all behind for the Hounds to diſ- 
cern. 

The chief Huntſman to Lewis the Twelfth, (called 
lt Grand YVenieur) affirmeth, that on a time, they havin 
a Hart in chaſe, ſuddenly the Hounds were at a fault, fy 
as the Game was out of ſight, and not a Dog would once 
ſtir his foot z whereat the Hunters were all amaz'd; at 
laſt, by caſting about, (as it is uſual in ſuch caſes) they 
found the fraud of the crafry Beaſt, which is worth the 
memory. E There 
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There was a great White-thorn, which grew in z 
ſhadowy place as high as a Tree, and was environed 
with other ſmall Shrubs abour it; nito the which the ſaid 
Hart leaped, and there ſtood aloft the Boughs ſprea- 
ding from one another, and there remained till he 
was thruſt through by a Huntſman, rather than he 
would yield to the angry and greedy Hounds. Ye 
their manner is, when they ſce themſelves every where 
intercepted, to make force at him with their Horny 
who firſt comes unto him, except prevented by Sword 
or Spear; which being done, the Hunter with his 
Horn windeth the fall of the Beaſt, and then every 
one approacheth, luring with triumph for ſuch a Cog- 
queſt, of whom the skilfulleſt openeth the Beaſt,reward- 
ing the Hounds with what properly .belongeth un- 
to them for their future encourggement 3 and for 
that purpoſe the Huntſmertdip Bread iu the Skin and 
Blood of the Beaſt, to give unto the Hounds their ful 


fatisfaRtion. 


Veloces Sparte catulos, acremq; Molloſſum 
Paſce fero pingui, &C. 
Much more might be ſaid of this preſent . ſubjeQ, 


which is not proper in this place; wherefore I ſhall 
refer you to what followeth, and your own expe- 


rience. 


Of the Rut of Harts. 


The time of their Rutting is about the midſt of Sep- 
rember, and continues two Months ; the older they are, 
the hotter, and the better beloved by the Hinds; 
and therefore they go to Rut before the young ones z 
and being very fiery, will not ſuffer any of them to 
come near the #inds till they have ſatisfied their 
Venery. But the young ones are even with the old; 


for when they perceive the old are grown weak by 
excels 
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exceſs of Rntting, the young will frequently attack 
thew, and make them quit the place, that they may be 
Maſters of the Sport. 


They are eaſily kilPd in Rutting-time ; for they fol- 
low the ſcent ofthe Hinds with ſuch greedineſs, laying 
their Noſes to the gtonnd, that they mind that ſolely, 
and nothing elſe. 

They are ſuch great lovers of the Sport, it is very 
pngerous for any Man to come near them at this ſea- 

n, for then they will make at any living Creature of 
different kind. 

In ſome places, in OFobey their Luft ariſeth, and alſo 
in 4fay ; and then, whereas atother times the Males live 


* Wpart from the Females, they go about like laſcivious 
ul» WL overs, ſeeking the company of their Females, as ir were 

| for War the Market of Venus. | 
and W The Males in their raging deſired Luſt have a pecu- 


r ful Miiar noiſe, which the French call Reeve, One Male will 
ovet a many Females, continuing in this carnal appes 
itea Month or two. The Females ate chaſte,and unwil- 
ling to admit of Copulation, by reaſon of the rigour of 
he Male's Genital ; and therefore they ſink down on 
their buttocks, when they begin to feel his Seed, as it 
iath been often obſerved in tame Harts; and if they 
ſhall Fcan, the Females run away, tbe Males ſtriving to hold 
Þ&- {Whem back within their fore-Feet. Ir cannot be well 

id, that they are covered ſtanding, lying, or going, 

put rather running ; for ſo are they filled with greateſt 

everity- When one Month or fix Weeks is over of 
heir Rutting, they grow tamer by much, and laying 
aſide all hetceneſs, they return to their ſolitary places, 
lieging every one by himſelf a ſeveral Hole oc Ditch, 
wherein they, lie, to aſſwage the ſtrong favour of their 
uſt ; for they ſtink like Goats, and their face begin- 
jeth to look blacker than at. other times t and in thofe 
places they live till ſome Showers diſtil from the Clouds; 
ld ; Wfter which, they retuta to their Paſture again, living in 


by Wlocks as before: 
eſs E 2 The 
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The Female, thus filled, never keepeth company x 
gain with the Male until ſhe is delivered of her by:. 
then, which is eight Months ; and but one ata tin 
ſeldom two, which ſhe lodgeth cunningly in ſome 
Covert: If ſhe perceive them ftubborn and wild 
ſhe will beat them with her feet till chey lie cloſe an 

viet. 

; Oftentimes ſhe leadeth forth her ro ery k 
to run and leap over buſhes, ſtones, and ſmall ſhrubs; 
and ſocontinueth all the Summer long, while their c 
ſtrength is moſt conſiderable. | 

Itis very pleaſant to vbſerve them when they jo | 
Rut, and make their Vaut: For when they ſmell tie 
Hind, they raiſe their Noſe up into the Air, lookin 
aloft, as though they gave thanks to the God of N 
ture., who gave them ſo great delight and pleaſun 
And ifit be a great Hart, he will turn his Head a 
look about to ſee whether there be none near to inte 
rupt or ſpoil his ſport. Hereat the young fly away f 
fear : but if there beany of equal bignets, they the 
ſtrive which ſhall Vaut firſt ; and in the oppoſing 
other, they ſcrape the grotiad with their feet, ſhocki 
and butting each other ſo furioufty , that you | 
hear the noiſe they make with their Horns a good h 
mile, fo long, till one of them is Victor. The Ai 
beholding this Paſtime, never ſtirs from hey ſtation, 
peCting,as it were,the Vauting of him who hath the M 
ſtery z and having got it, he bellows, and then inſtant 
covers her. 

During the time of their Rut, they eat but very littk 
for they teed only on what they ſee before them, mi 
ing morethe track of the Hinds. Fheir chief Meat 
the red Muſhrom, which helps them to evacuate the 
Greaſe: they are then extraordinary hot, inſomucht 
every where as they paſs and find Waters, they tum 
and lic therein, 
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The time of Harts Mewing, Caſting the Head.” 


The'old Hart caſteth his Head ſooner than the 
young: and the time is about the months of February 
and March, - 

Here note, that if you geld an Hart before he hath 
an Head , he will never bear any; and if you geld 
him when he hath it, he will never afcer Mew or caſt 
it: And fo, if you geld him when'he hath a Velver- 
head, it will ever be ſo, without fraying or burniſhs 
ing. 
wm caſt their Heads, they inſtantly withdraw 
unto the Thickets,bidiog themſelves in ſuch convenient 

laces where they may have good Water, and ſtrong 

ecding, near ſome ground where Wheat or Peaſe is 
ſown : But young Harrs do never betake themſelves to 
the Thickets till chey have born their third Head,which 
Is in the fourth year. » * 

Afcer they have Mewed, they will bcgin to Button in 
March and April ;, and as the Sun grows [trong, and the 
ſeaſon of the year puts forward the Crop of the Earth, 
ſo will their Heads increaſe in all reſpects: So that in the 
midſt of June their Heads will be ſummed as much as 
they will bear all the year. 


Of the Coats and Colour of Harts, 


The Coats of Harts are of three ſundry forts Brown, 
Red, and Fallow; and of eyery of theſe Coats there 
proceeds two ſorts of Harts, the one are great, the o- 
ther little. 

Of brown Harts, there are ſome preat, long, and 
hairy, bearing a high Head, red of colour, and well 
beard, who will ſtand before Hounds very long, being 


longer of breath,and ſwifter of foot than thoſe of a ſhor- 
ter ſtature. 


E 3 There 
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There are another ſort of brown Harts, which are 
little, ſhort, and well-ſet, bearing commonly a black 
Main, and are fatter and better Veniſon than the for- 
mer, by reaſon of their better feeding in young 
Copſes. : 

They are very crafcy, eſpecially when in greaſe ; and 
will be deadly trad, becauſe they know they are then 
moſt enquired after : beſides, they are very ſenſible they 
cannot then ſtand long before the Hounds. If they be 
old;and feed in good ground,then are their Heads black, 
fair, and well branched, and commonly palmed at the 
TOP. 

The Fallow-Harts bear their Heads high, and of: 
whitiſh colour, their Beams ſmaſl, their Antliers long, 
ſlender, and ill-grown, having neither Heart, Courage, 
nor Force. But thoſe which are of a lively Red-fallow, 
having a black or brown Liſt down the ridge of the ba 
are ſtrong, bearing fair and high Heads, well furni 
and beam'd. 


Of the Heads and Braxches of Harts, and their diver ſities, 


As there are ſeveral ſorts of Hart-, ſo have they their 
Heads in a divers ſort and manner, according to their 
Age, Country, Reſt, and Feeding. Here note, that 
they bear not their firſt Head, which we call Broches, 
and in a Fallew-Deer Pricks, until they enter the ſecond 
Year of their Age. In the third Year they bear four, 
ſix, or eight ſmall Branches : Ar the fourth, they bear 
eight or ten: Artthe fifth, ten or twelve: At ſix, four- 
teen or ſixteen: And at the ſeventh year they bear 
their Heads beam'd, branched, and ſummed with 3s 
much as ever they will bear, and do never multiply but 
in greatneſs only. ' TIE” 7 | 
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How to know an old Hart by the Slot, Entries, Abatures » 
and Foils, Fewmets, Gate and Walks, Fraying-Stockss 
Head and Branches. 


I ſhall proceed in order, and firſt of the Shore. You 
muſt carefully look on the Treadings of the Hart's 
Foot : If you find the Treadings of two, the one- long, 
the other round, yet both of one bigneſs ; yet ſhall the 
long - 4p declare the Hart to be much larger than the 
round. 

Moreover, the old Har:'s hind-foot doth never over- 
reach the fore-foot; the young ones doth. 

But above all, take this Obſervation : When you are 
in the Wood, and have found the Slot of a Hare, mark 
what manner of Footing ict is, whether worn, or fharp; 
and accordingly obſerve the Country, and thereby judge 
whether either may be occaſion*d thereby. For Harrs 
bred in Mountains and ſtony Countries, have their 
Toes and ſides of their Feet worn, by reaſon of their 
continual climbing and reſting themſelves thereon, and 
not on the Heel: Whereas in other places they ſtay 
themſelves more on the Heel than Toes: For in ſoft or 
ſandy ground, they ſlip upon the Heel, by reaſon of 
their weight; and thus by frequent ſtaying themſelves 
thereon, it makes the Heel grow broader and greater, 
And thus you may know the age of a Hart by his Slot or 
Treading. 

The next thing to be conſidered, is the Fewmiſhing ; 
and this is to be judged of in April or May. If the Few- 
_— great, large, and thick, they ſignihe the Har: to 

old. 

In the midſt of Fune and Tuly, they make their Few- 
mets or Fewmiſhing in great Croteys, very ſoft ; and 
from that time to the end of Augn/t, they make them 
great, long, knotty, anointed and gilded, letting them 
fall but few and ſcattered. In Seprember and Oober 
there js no longer judgiog, by reaſon of the Rut. = 

5 4 Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, If you would know the height and thickneſs 
of the Hart, obſerve his Entries and Galleries into the 
Thickets, and what Boughs he hath over-ſtridden, and 
mark = thence the height of his Belly from the 
round, 
Y By the height of the Entries, we judge the age of a 
Hart}, for a young Deer is ſuch as creeps uſually ; but 
the old is ſtiffand ſtately. 

His greatneſs is known by the height of his creeping 
as he paſſes to his Harbour ; the young Deer creeping 
low, which the old will not ſtoop to. 

Fourthly, Take notice of his Gate, by which you 
may know whether the Hart be great and long, and 
whether he will ſtand long before the Hounds or not: 
For all Harts which have a long ſtep will ſtand vp very 
long, being ſwifc, light, and well breath*d ; but if he 
leave a great Slot, which is the ſign of an old Deer, he 
will never ſtand long when he is chaſed. 

Laſtly, Take notice of his Fraying-poſt : Where note, 
the elder the Fart is, the ſooner he goeth to Fray, and 
the greater is the Tree he ſeeketh to Fray upon, and 
ſuch as he cannot bend with his Head. 

All Stags as they are burniſh*d, beat their Heads dry 
againſt ſome Tree or other, which is called their Fray- 
ing-poſt: The younger Deer againſt weaker. and lefler 
Trees, and lower; the elder againſt bigger and ſtropger, 
and Fray higher ; ſo that accordingly we confidently 
judge of their age, and of the nearneſs of their Harbour 
for that is the laſt Ceremony they uſe before they enter 


It. 

Asto the Head and Branches, the Hart is old, firſt, 
when the compaſs of the Bur is large, great, and well 
pearPd. | 
' Secondly, When the Beam is great, burdened, and 
well pearPd, being ſtraight, and not made crooked by 
the Antliers, | 

Thirdly, When the Gutters therein are great and 
deep. | 
; Fourthly, 
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Fourthly, When the firſt Antlier, called Antosber, is 

great, long, and near to the Bur ; the Surantlier near 

unto the Antlierz and they ought to be both well 
ard. | 

Fifthly, The reſt of the Branches which are higher, 
being well ordered, and ſet, and well grown, according 
to the bigneſs and proportion of the Head ; and the 
Croches, Palm or Crown being great and large accor- 
ding to the bigneſs of the Beam, are the ſigns of an old 
Hart. 

Now ſince many Men cannot underſtand the Names 
and Diverſities of Heads according to the Terms of 
Hunting, I ſhall in the following Chapter give you a 
brief account thereof. 


The Names and Divgrſities of Heads according to Hunt- 
ing Terms, | 


The thing that beareth the Antliers, Royals, and 
Tops, is called the Beam; and the lictle ſtreaks therein 
are called Gutters. 

That which is about the Cruſt of the Beam,is termed 
Pearls; and that which is about the Bur it ſelf, form- 
—_— little Pearls, js called Pearls bigger than the 
rel, 
The Bur is next the Head; and that which is about 
the Bury is called Pearls, The firſt is called Antlier 1 
the ſecond, Surantlier : All the reſt which grow after- 
wards, until you come to the Crown, Palm, or Croche, - 
are called Royals, and Sur-royals : The little Byds or 
Broches about the Top, are called Croches. 

Their Heads go by ſeveral Names: The firſt Head is 
called a Crowned Top, becauſe the Croches are ranged in 
form of a Crown. 

The ſecond is called a Palmed Top, becauſe the Cro- 
ches are formed like a Man's Hand. 

Thirdly, all Heads which beer not above three or 
four, the Croches being placed aloft, all of one height, 
in 


in form of a cluſter of Nuts, are to be called Heads of 
ſo many Croches. | 

Fourthly, all Heads which bear two in the Top, or 
having their Croches doubling, are to be called Forked 
Heads. 

Fifthly, all Heads which have double Burs, or the 
Antliers, Royals, and Croches turned downwards, con- 
trary to other Heads, are only called Heads, 


How to ſeek, a Hart in his Haunts or Feeding-plces, accor- 
ding to the Seaſons of the Tear. 


All Harts do change their manner of Feeding every 
Month ; and therefore I ſhall treat orderly of every one 
£ill I have concluded the Year; beginning with that 
Month which is the concluſion of their Rutting time, 
and that is November, in which Month they feed in 
+, Heaths and Broomy places. 

In December they Herd together , and withdraw 
} themſelves into the ſtrength of the Foreſts, to ſhelter 
themſelves from the cold Winds, Snows, and Frofſts, 
and do feed on the Holm-trees, Elder-trees, Brambles, 
with whatſcever other green thing they can find ; and 
if it Snow, they will skin the Trees like a Goat. 

In Fanuary, February, and March, they leave Herd- 
ing, but will keep four or five in company, and in the 
corners of the Foreſt will feed on the Winter-paſture ; 
ſometimes making their Incurſions into the neigh bour- 
ing Corn-Fields, if they can perceive the blades of 
Wheat, Rye, or ſuch like, {appear above ground. 

In April and May they reſt in their Thjckets, and 
other buſhy and ſhady places, during that Seaſon, and 
ſtir very little till Ruttiog-time , unleſs they are dj- 
ſturb?d. | 

There are ſome Harrs ſo cunning , that they will 
have two ſeveral Layrs to harbour in,a good diſtance one 
from the other ; and will frequently change (for their 
greater ſecurity) from the one to the other, taking ſtill 
Lhe benefit of the Wind. ' ; Ig 


Core 


In theſe Months they go not to the Soil, by reaſon of 
the moiſture of the Spring, and the Dew that continual- 
ly overſpreadeth the Graſs. | 
” In Func, July, and Angſt, they are in their pride 
of greaſe, and do reſort to Spring-Copſes, and Corn- 
fields; only they ſeldom go where Rye or Barley 


row. 
X In September and Oftober they leave their Thickets 
and goto Rut ; during which Seaſon, they have no cer 
tain place either for food or harbour. 


In what manner the Huntſman ſhall go drawing in the 
Springs. 


Let him not come too early into the Springs or 
Hewts where he thinketh the Har: feederh, and is art 
relief. ' For they uſually go to their Layrs in the 
Springs : and if they be old crafty Deer, they will re» 
turn to the border of the Copſe,and there liſten whether 
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- 


they can hear any approaching danger; and if they 
chance once to yent the Huntſman or the Hound, they ' 


will inſtantly diſlodge. 
Now js the Huntſman's proper time. Let him 
beat the ont-ſides of the Springs or Thickets : If he 
find the Track of an Hart or Deer, let him obſerve 
whether jt be new; which he may know thus: The 
Dew will be beaten off, the Foil freſh, or the ground 
broken or printed, with other tokens: ſo he may judge 

his Game lately went that _ OA TLING 
Having found this Slot or Treading, and the Hound 
ſticking well upon it, let him hold him ſhort; for he 
ſhall better draw being ſo held, than if he were let at 
length of the Lyam : and thus ler him draw till he is 
come to the Covert, if poſſible, taking notice by the 
way of the Slot, Foils, Entries, and the like, till he hath 
barboured him. © That done, Jer him plaſh down ſmall 
Twigs, ſome above, and ſome below, as he ſhall think 
ht : and then, whilſt the Honnd js hot, let him beat the 
y | wes our 
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outſides,and make bis Ring-walks twice or thrice about 
the Wood, ane while by the great and open ways, that 
he may help himſelfby the _ another while through 
the thick and Covert, for fear leſt his Hound ſhould 
over-ſhoot it, having ſtill better Scent in the Coverts 
than High-ways. | 

If he doubt the Hart is gone out of the Ring-walks,or 
fears he has drawn amiſs ; then let him go to the marks 
which he plaſhed, and draw counter, till he may take up 
the Fewmet. | 


The Direttions for Harhouring a Stag, are theſe : 


The Harbourer having taught his Hound to draw 
mute always round the outſide of the Coyert, as ſoon 
as his Hound challenges, which he knows by his ez- 

er flouriſhing, and ſtraining his Lyam, he then is to 
fſeck for his Slot: If he finds the Heel thick, and 
the Toe ſpreading broad, it argues an old Deer, eſpe- 
cially if it is fringed, (that is, broken on the ſides.) 
However, if the ground be too hard to make any judg- 
ment from the Slot , he is todraw into the Covert, as 
he paſſes, obſerving the ſizc of the Entries; the larger 
and higher, the older the Deer ; as alſo his Croppings 
of the Tenders as he paſſes: (the younger the Deer, the 
Jower; the elder the Deer, the higher he branches.) 
Alſo obſerve his Fewmiſhings as you paſs, whoſe large- 
neſs beſpeak the largeneſfs of the Deer; alſo be curious 
1n obſerving his Fraying-poſt, which yſvally is the laſt 
Opportunity you have to judge by, the eldeſt Deer Fray» 
ing higheſt againſt the biggeſt Trees; and that found, 
you may conclude his Harbour not far off; therefore 
draw with more circumſpeQion,checking your Draught- 
hound to ſecure him from ſpending when he comes fo 
near as to have the Deer in the Wind: and then by his 
eagerneſs you having diſcovered that, ought to draw 
him ; and having retired ſqme diſtance back, you are 


with your Hound to round the place firſt at a conley 
| | rable 


= 
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rable diſtance; and then, is you fad him not diſturbed, 
a little within that 'make your ſecond round ; which. 


will not only ſecure you that he is in his Harbour, bug 
will alſo ſecure bis continuance there; for- he will not 
(unforc?d) paſs that Taint your Hound hath left in the 
rounding of him. So that having broken a Bough for 
his DircRion , he may at any time unhagbour that 
Hart, 


How to find a Hart loſt the Night before, 


A Huntſman may fail of killing a Hare divers 
ways ; ſometimes by reaſon of great heat, or overtaken 
with the night, and the like. If any ſuch thing ſhould 
happen, then thus you muſt do: Firſt, they which 
follow the Hounds, muſt mark the place where they 
teft the Chaſe, and at break of day bring your Blood- 
hound to it, with your Kennel after him. If any Hound 
vents, whom he knows to be no Lier or Babler, he 
ſhall put his Hound to it, whooping twice, or blow- 
ing two Notes with his Horn, to call all his Fellows 
about him: and if he find where the Hart is gone into 
ſome likely Covert or Grove, then muſt he draw his 
Hounds about it, and beat croſs through it. And if 
there he renews his Slot or View, let bim firſt conſider 
whether it be the right or not: If it be the right, let 
bim/blow his Horn. Now if he find five or fix Layrs, 
let it not ſeem ſtrange ; for Haris hunted and ſpent, do 
frequently make many Layrs together , becauſe they 
cannot ſtand, but lie and feed. *þ 

Harts which are hunted, moſt commonly run up the 
Wind, and ſtreight forwards as far as they are able, and 
finding any Water or Soil, do ſtay a long time therein ; 
by which means their Joints are ſo benummed and 
ſiffned, that coming out they cannot go far, nor ſtand 
up long ; and therefore are compelled to take any Har- 
_=_ ey cand find, -which may be a preſent Covert to 

m. 


How 


Gf Hart-hwiting. 
How to find « Hart it high Woods. 


| In the ſeekingof a Hart in highWoods, regard muſt 
be had to two things; that is, the Thickets of the Fo- 
reſt, and the Seaſon. 

If it be in very hot Weather, Gnats, Horſe-flies, and 
ſuch like, drive the Deer out of the high Wood, and 
they diſperſe themſelves into ſmall Groves and Thic- 
kets near places of good feeding. According to the 
Coverts which are 1n the Foreſt, ſo accordingly the 
Huntſman muſt make his enquiry :* For-ſortietirfies the 
Harts lie in the Tufts of Whice-thorn ; ſometimes uns 
der little Trees; otherwhiles under great Trees in the 
high Woods z and ſometimes in the Skirts of the Foreſt, 
nader the thelter of little Groves -and: Copſes. © And 
therefore the Huntſman muſt make his Ring-walk great 
or ſmall, according tothe largeneſs of thoſe Harbourg 


ar Coverts. 
How to Unharbour a Hart, and caſt off the Hounds. 


When the Relays are well ſet and placed, let the 
Huntſman wich his Pole walk before the Kennel of 
Hounds : Being come to the Blemiſhes, let him take 
notice of the Slot, and ſych other marks as may be 
obſerved from the View of the Deer, to the intent 
he may know whether the Hounds run'Riot or not. 
Then let the Huntſman caſt abroad about the Covert, 
to diſcoyer the Hart when he is unharbour'd, the bets 
ter to diſtinguiſh him by his Head vr otherwiſe. The 
Huntſian having unharboured him, all the Hounds 
ſhall be caſt off, they crying one and all, To him, to 
bim 4 That*s he, that's he, with ſueh words of. encov- 
ragemment. 

If the Blood-hound as he draweth, charice to over- 
ſhoot,and draw wrong or counter, then muſt the Hunt(s 


man draw him back, and fay, Back, back; Soft, ſoft, on 
£ 
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til he hath ſet him right again : and if be perceive that 
the Hound hath mended his faulr,by his kneeling down, 
2nd obſerving the Slot or Ports, he muſt then cheriſh 
him, by clapping him on the back,” and giving him ſome 
encouraging words. Thus let bim draw on with his 
Hound till the Deer be deſcried. | 

Now ſome are ſo cunning and crafcy, that when they 
are unharbonred from their Layr, they will coaſt round 
about to find ſome other Deer, whereby the Hounds 
may be confounded in the change of Hunts. 

If the Huntſman have the Hart in view, let him till 
draw upon the Slot, blowing and hollowing until the 
Hounds are come in. When he ſeeth they are in full 
cry, and take it right, he may then mount, keeping 
under the Wind, and coaſt to croſs the Hounds that 
are in chaſe, to help them at default ,. if need re- 
quire. 


What Subtilties are uſed in Hunting a Hart at force, 


Let the Huntſman never come nearer the Hounds in 
cry, than fifty or threeſcore paces, eſpecially at the 
firſt uncoupling, or at caſting off their Relays : For if 
a Hort make Doublings, or wheel about, or croſs before 
the Hounds, as he ſeldom doth; if then you come in 
too haſtily, you will ſpoil the Slot or View; and ſo the 
Hounds, for want of Scent, will be apt to overſhoot the 
Chaſe : But if after Hunting an Hour, the Huntſman 
percerve that the Hare makes out end-ways before the 
Hounds, and that they follow in full cry, takiog it right, 
then he may come in nearer, and blow a Recheat to the 
Hounds ta encourage them. ' Hereupon the Hart will 
frequently ſeek other Deer at Layr, and rouze them, on 
purpoſe to make the Hounds hunt change, and will lie 
down flat in fome of their Layrs upon his Belly, and fo 
let the Hounds over-ſhoot him : and becauſe they ſhall 
neither icent or vent him, he will gather up all his four 
feet under his Bly, and will blow and breathe on _ 
moi 
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moiſt place of the ground, in ſuch fort, that I have fee 
the Hounds pafs by ſuch a Hart within a yard, and ne- 
ver vent hirh. EY 2; | Ty af 

For which tanſe Huntſmeti ſhould blemiſh at fuch 
places they ſee the Hart enter into a Thicket, to this 
end, that if the Hounds ſhould fall to change, they may 
return to thoſe Blemifhes, and put their Hounds to the 
right Slot and View, until they have rovzed or fo 
him again. — 3 

The Hart hath another way td bring the Hounds tg 
change ; and that is, when he ſeeth himſelf clo 

rſned; and that he cannct ſhun them, he will breat 
into one Thicket after another ro find Deer, rouzing 
and herding with them, continuing fo to do ſome 
times above an hour before he will part from them, 6 
break Herd. Finding himſelf ſpent, he will break Herd; 
and fall a doubling and croſſing in ſome hard High-way 
that is much beaten, or elſe in ſome River or Brook, in 
which he will keep as long as his Breath will permit him: 
and if he be far before the Hounds, it may be then he 
will uſe his former Device, in gathering his Legs up un- 
der his Belly, as he lies flat along vpon ſome hard and 
dry place. Sometimes he will take Soil, and fo coyet 
himſelf under the Water, that you ſhall perceive nothing 
but his Noſe. 

In this caſe the Huntſman muſt have a ſpecial re 
to his old Hounds, who will hunt leiſurely and fear- 
fully ; whereas the young Hounds will over-ſhoot theit 
Game. 

If it ſo chance that the Honnds are at a default, and 
hunt in ſeveral Companies, then it may be gueſſed that 
the Hart hath broken Herd from the freſh Deer, and 
that the freſh Deey have ſeparated themſelves alſo : thet 
regard how the old Sraunch-hounds make it, and obſerve 
the Slotz and where you ſee any of the old Hound 
challenge, cheriſh and encourage him, haſtening the reſt 
in to him, by crying Hark to ſuch a Hound, calling him 
by bis Name. ob 

en 


' 
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| Hete is to be noted; that they cannot make it ſo good 
inthe bard High-ways as in other places, becauſe the 
cannot have there ſo perfeR a ſcent, either by reaſon of 
the Tracks or Footing of divers ſorts of Beaſts, or by 
reaſon of the Sun drying up the moiſture, ſo that the 
duſt coyereth the Slot : Now in ſuch places (ſuch is the 
natural Subtilty of that Beaſt for Self-preſervation) the 
Hart will make many Croſſes and Doublings, holding 
them long together; ro make the Hounds give over the 
Chaſe. 

In this caſe, the firſt care of the Huntſman is, to 
make good the Head, aid then draw round apace; firft 
down the Wind, though uſually Deer go up the Wind 
and if the way is too hard to Slot, be ſure to try far e- 
nough back. This expert Hounds will frequently do of 
themſelves. © $6 

But if a #/art break out into the Champion Country, 
and that it be in the Heat of the Day, between Noon 
and Three of the Clock then if che Huntſman perceive 
his Hotnds obt of breath, he muſt nor force them much, 
but comfort thetn z and chough they do not call apan 
the Slot or View, yet It is ſufhcienc if chey but wag their 
_ for, being almoſt ſpent; it is painful for them 
to call; ' | 2 
- Thelaſt Refuge of a Har: ſorely honted is the Water, 
(which, according to Art, is termed the Sil) ſwimming 
ofrneſt down the Stream, keeping the middle, fearing 
leſt by touching any co. by the Water-ſide he may 
give ſcent unto the Hounds. F* 

—_ when you come to a Soil, ( according to 
the old Rule, He that will bis Chaſe find, let bim firſt 
try up the River, and down the Wind) be ſure if your 
Hounds Challenge but a yard above his going in, that 
he is gone op the River : fot though he ſhould . keep 
the very middle of the Stream, yet. will. that; - with 
the helpof the Wind, lodge patt of the Streaih; and 
Imboſh that comes from him onthe Bank, it may.:be 
a quarter of a mile lower, which -_ deceived Oy 

here- 
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Therefore firſt try up the Stream: and where a D 
firſt breaſts Soil, both Man and Hound will beſt perceiy 
it. 
Now the ways to know when a Hart is ſpent, a 
theſe; Firft, He will run Riff, high, and lomperi 
Secondly, If his Mouth be black and dry without 
Foam upon it, and his Tongue hanging out ; but the 
will often cloſe their Mouths, to deceive the SpeCtatar 
Thirdly, By his Slot; for ofcen times he will cloſe hj 
Claws together, as if he went at leiſure, and ſtraigt 
way again open them wide, making great glidings, 
hitting his Dew-claws upon the ground , followi 
the beaten Paths without Doublings 3 and ſometing 
going all along by a Ditch-ſide, ſeeking ſome Gap, h 
'ving not ſtrength'to leap it otherways : yet it bath bee 
often ſeen, that Dead-run Deer have taken very gre 
leaps. 

Thus muſt a Huntſman mn himſelf according # 
the Subtilty and Craft of the Deer , obſerving ther 
Doublings and Croſlings, and the places where theyg 
made ; making his Rings little or great, according 
the nature of the place, time, and ſeaſon : For Hou 
are ſubject to ſhoot where Herbs and Flowers have the 
moſt lively ſcent and odoriferous ſmell. Neither mf 
you be unmindful of the perfeCtiop and imperfeCtiond 
your Hounds. Thus doing, it will be very hard lucki 
you loſe a Here by default. 


How to kill a Hart at Bay. 


It is very dangerous to goin to a Hart at Bay, al 
eſpecially at Rutting-time; for then they are moſt fierc 

There are two ſorts of Bays ; one on the Land, tif 
other on the Water. If now the Hart be in a deep Ws 
ter, where you cannot well come to him, then couple 
your Dogs ; for ſhould they tong continue in the 
rer,”it would exdanger ſurbating or foundering. Gf 
then a Boat, or ſwim to him/with Dagger ; or elſe wittFl, 

4 G0 = - q 
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8 Rope that hath a Nooſe, and throw it over his Horns : 


a for it the Water be ſo deep that the Har: ſwims, there 


is no danger in approaching him ; otherwiſe you muſt 
have a care. 

As to the Land. Bay, if the Hart be burniſhed, then 
you muſt conſider the place : For if it be in a plain-and 
open place, where there is no Wood nor Covert, it is 
dangerous and hard tocome in to him ; but if it be in 
a Hedge-ſide or Thicket, then, whilſt the Hart is ſtaring 
en the Hounds, you may come covertly among the 
Buſhes behind him, and cut his Throat. If you miſs 

our aim, and the Hart turn head upon you, then make 
ſome Tree your refuge; or when the Hart is at Bay, 
ouple up your Hounds ; and when you ſee the Hart 
urn head to fly, gallop in roundly to him, and Kill bim 


ith your Sword. 


Direitions at the Death of Buck or Hart. 


The firſt Ceremony when the Huntſmen come in to 
e Death of a Deer, is to cry Ware Haunch, that the 
ounds may not break into the Deer z which having 
gpccured;the next is cutting his Throat, and there blood- 
| = youngeſt Hounds, that they may the better love 
W Veer, and learn to leapat his Throat; then, having 
dlown the Aort, and al! the Company come in, the beſt 
eerſon, that hath not taken Say before, is to take upthe 
nife that the Keeper or Huntſman is to lay croſs the 
delly of the Deer , ſtanding; cloſe to the left Shoul- 
T7 of the Deer, ſome holding by the Fore-legs, and 
be Keeper or Huntſman drawing down the Pizzle, the 
lon that takes Say; is to draw the edge of the Knj 
murely along the. very middle of the Belly  begin- 
lg near the Brisket ; and drawing a little pon” ity 
apugh in the _ and depth to diſcover how-fat the 
Jeer [5 Ie he that js to break vp the Deer, firſt ſlits 
ne Skin from the cytting of the "Throat: downward, 


taking the Arber, that ſo the Ordure may not break 
F 2 forth ; 
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forth ; and then he is to paunch him, rewarding 
Hounds therewith. Next, he is to preſent the {ane 
Perfon that took the Say with a drawn Hanger, to a 
off the Head ; which done, and the Hounds rewarded 
therewith, the concluding Ceremony is, if a Buck | 
donble, if a Srag a treble Mort blown by one, an{ 
then a whole Recheat in Conſort by all that hz 
Horns ; and thar finiſhed, immediately a general 
whoop. / 

It was formerly termed Wind a Horn, becauſe (x| 
ſappoſe ) all Horns were then compaſſed; bur fing 
ftreight Horns are come into faſhion, we ſay, Bloy 
Horn, and ſometimes, Sownd a Hors. | 

In many cafes heretofore , Leaſing was obſerve 
thar is, one muſt be held, either 6. Þ. Saddle, orc 
a Man's Back, and with a pair of Dog-couples recei 
ten pound and a Purſe; that is, ten Stripes, (accordi 
to the nature of the Crime, more or leſs ſevere) and 
eleventh, that uſed to be as bad as the other ten, alk 
a Purſe. 

Thereare many Faults, as coming too late intot 
Field, miſtaking any Term of Art; theſe are of thel6 
ſer ſize : of the greater magnitude, hallowing a wr: 
Deer , or leaving the Field before the death of t 
Deer, &c. 


Cl————_— 


Buck- Hunting, 


His Beaſt is common in moſt Countries, beiry 
corpulent as a Hart; but in quantity reſembl 
more a Roe, except in colour. ; 

The Males have Horns, which they loſe yearly; | 
the Females none at all. Their Colours are divers,\ll 
moſt commonly branded or ſandy on. the back, haul | 
2 black liſt all dowa along oa the back; their _ | 
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fides ſpotted with white, which they loſe by their cld 

e: and the Does do eſpecially vary in colour, being 

ſometimes all white, and therefore like unto Goats, ex- 
cept in theic Hair, which is ſhorter. | 

In their Horns they differ not much from a Hart, ex- 
cept in quantity, and that they grow out of their Heads 
like Fingers out of the Hand ; ſuch is this Falow-Deer, 
being therefore called Ceruus Palmatas. As for their 
other parts, they much reſemble a Roe-buck, Their 
Fleſh is excellent for nouriſhment, but their Blood ingen- 
ders too much Melancholy. 

Now know, the Buck is Fawn'd about the latter end 
of May, and its Nature and Properties differ lictle from 
the Hare. 

There is not ſo much art and skill in Lodging a Buck, 
2s in the Harbouring a Harr ; neither is thererequired 
ſomuch drawing after, but cnly you are to judge by 
the View, and mark what Grove or Covert he eureth ; 
for he will not wander and rove up and down fo of- 
tenasa Hart, nor ſo frequently change his Layr. 

He maketh his Fewmiſhings in Givers manners and 
forms, as the Hare doth, accoiding to the diverſity of 
Food, and time of the Day, Moruing and Evening ; but 
moſt commonly they are round. 

The Hart and Buck differ thus in parallel. When 
the Buck is hunted, he ofc-times betakes himſelf to ſuch 
Strong Holds and Coverts as he is moſt acquainted 
with, not ffying far before the Hounds, not croſſing nor 
doubling, uſing no ſuch Subtleties as the Har: is accu- 
ſtomed to. 

The Buck will beat a Brook, (but ſeldom a great Ri- 
yer, as the Hart) but ic muſt not be ſo deep; nor can 
he ſtay ſo long at Soil as the Hart will do: only he 
leapeth lightli:r at Rut than the Hare ; and groaneth 
or troateth, as a Hart belleth, but with a lower Voice, 
ratling in the Throat. And here is to be noted, they 
love not one another, nor will they come near each 0» 


abe1”s Layr, 
F 3 Buck 
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forth ; and then he is to paunch him, rewarding the 
Hounds therewith. Next, he is to preſent the fans 
Perfon that took the Say with a drawn Hanger, to © 
off the Head ; which done, and the Hounds rewarded 
therewith, the concluding Ceremony is, if a Buck ; 
donble, if a Srag a treble Mort blown by one, an{ 
then a whole Recheat in Conſort by all that han 
or an and that finiſhed, immediately a general Why 
whoop. 7 

ns formerly termed Wind a Horn, becauſe (az| 
ſappoſe ) all Horns were then compaſſed; but fing 
ftreight Horns are come into faſhion, we ſay, Blew 
Horn, and ſometimes, Sownd a Hors. 

In many caſes heretofore , Leaſing was obſerved; 
that is, one muſt be held, either erofsa Saddle, ora 
a Man's Back, and with a pair of Dog-couples receing 
ten pound and a Purſe; that is, ten Stripes, (accordin 
to the nature of the Crime, more or leſs ſevere) anda 
eleventh, that uſed to be as bad as the other ten, calki 
a Purſe, 

There are many Faults, as coming too late intoth 
* Field, miſtaking any Term of Art; theſe are of thel: 
ſer ſize : of the greater magnitude, hallowing a wre 
Deer , or leaving the Field before the death of t 
Deer, &c. 
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His Beaſt is common in moſt Countries, beirg 
corpulent as a Hart ; but in quantity reſemblet 
more a Roe, except in colour. . 

The Males have Horns, which they loſe yearly ; bd 
the Females none at all. Their Colours are divers, 
moſt commonly branded or ſandy on, the back, havix 
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fdes ſpotted with white, which they loſe by their cld 
age: and the Does do eſpecially vary in colour, being 
ſometimes all white, and therefore like unto Goats, cx- 
cept in theic Hair, which is ſhorter. | 

In their Horns they differ not much from a Hart, ex- 
cept in quantity, and that they grow out of their Heads 
like Fingers out of the Hand ;, fuch is this Falow- Deer, 
being therefore called Ceruxs Palmatas. As for their 
other parts, they much reſemble a Roe-buck, Their 
Fleſh is excellent for nouriſhment, but their Blood ingen- 
ders too much Melancholy. 

Now know, the Buck is Fawn'd about the latter end 
of May, and its Nature and Propertics differ lictle from 
the Hare, 

There is not ſo much art and skill in Lodging a Buck, 
as in the Harbouring a Harr ; neither is thererequired 
ſomuch drawing afrer, but cnly you are to judge by 
the View, and mark what Grove or Covert he eutreth ; 
for he will not wander and rove up and down ſo of- 
tenasa Hart, nor ſo frequently change his Layr. 

He maketh his Fewmiſhings in GCivers manners and 
forms, as the Hart doth, accoiding to the diverſity of 
Food, and time of the Day, Moruing and Evening ; but 
moſt commonly they are round. 

The Hart and Buck differ thus in parallel. When 
the Buck_is hunted, he ofc-times betakes himſelf to ſuch 
Strong Holds and Coverts as he is moſt acquainted 
with, not fying far before the Hounds, not croſſing nor 
doubling, uſing no ſuch Subtleties as the Har: is accu- 
ſtomed to. 

The Back will beat a Brook, (but ſeldoma great Ri- 
yer, as the Hart) but ic muſt not be ſo deep; nor can 
he ſtay ſo long at Soil as the Hart will do: only he 
leapeth lightlicr at Rut than the Hart ; and groaneth 
or troateth, as a Hart belleth, but with a lower Voice, 
ratling in the Throat. And here is to be noted, they 
love not one another, nor will they come near each 6» 


ibev?s Layr, 
F 3 Buck 
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Buck-Veniſon is incomparable Food, and is dreſſed 
lixe Hart-Veniſon ; only this laſt will be preſerved loy 
ger than the former. SER, 
The Buck herds more than the Hart, and lieth in the 
drieſt places : but if he be at large, unconfined within 
the limitary PrecinQts of a Park, he will herd but lik 
from May to Auguſt, becauſe the Flies trouble him. Hl 
takes great delight in hilly places; but the Dales are hi 
Joy to feed in. 
Bucks have ſeldom or never any other Relays that 
the old Hounds. : 
The greateſt ſubtilty a Huntſman need uſe in the 
Hunting of the Buck, is to beware of Hunting Coup 
ter or Change, becauſe of the plenty of Falow-Den, 
which uſe to come more directly upon the Hounds than 
the Red- Deer doth. Now upon the breaking up of 
Buck, the Hounds Reward is the ſame with that of the 
Hart. 


Roe- Hunting. 


T He Roe-Buck.js called by the Greeks and Latins by 
one name, viz. Dorcas, Theſe Beaſts are ver 

plentiful in Africa, Germany, and Helvetian Alps. 
Their ſwiftneſs doth not only - appear - upon the 
Earth, but alſo in the Waters, cutting them when they 
ſwimas with Oars; and therefore they love the Lakes 
and ſtrong Streams, breaking the Floods to come at 
freſh Paſture, feeding deliciouſly on ſweet Ruſhes, and 
Bull-ruſhes. Horns only grow upon the Male, and are 
ſet with ſix or ſeven Branches, not palmed, but bran- 
chy, yet ſhorter than Fallow-Deer : They differ not 
much from common Deer, but -in their Horn: and 
whereas the Horns of other Beaſts are hollow towards 
the root, whereinto entereth a certain long my" 
| the 


the Horns of theſe, as alſo of the vulgar Buck and Elk, 
LlopY:re ſolid withouc any ſuch emptineſs, only they are full 
: of Pores. | 

in the ſr js ſuppoſed by the Learned, that a Roe was called 
within in Greek, Dorcas, by reaſon of the quickneſs of her ſight ; 
t litth 2nd thar ſhe can fee as perfettly in the night as in the 
n. He day. Phyſicians have obſerved a certain viſcous humor 
re by 2bout her bowels, which by anointing Eyes that are 
dark, heavy, and near blind, quickens the fight moſt 
wonderfully. 

It is reported of them, that they never wink, no nok 
when they ſleep; for which conceit their Blood is pre- 
ſcribed for them who are dim-fighted or purbliad. The 
tail of this Beaſt is leſſer and ſhorter than a Falow- 
Beey's ;, infomuch that it is doubtful wherher it be a 
tail or not. | 

They keep for the moſt in the Mountains among the 

Rocks, being very ſwifc; and when they are Hunted 
(Martial ſaith) they hang upon the Rocks with their 
—. Horns, todelude the Dogs, after a ſtrange manner, rea- 
dy to fall and kill themſelves, and yet receive no harm, 
where the Dogs dare not approach, as appeareth in his 


Epigram : 
$ by Pendemem ſumma Capream, de rupe videbi, 
very Caſuram ſperes, decipit ills Canes, 


the This might be more properly meant of the Wild 
Goat 


kes They are moſt caſily taken in the Woods, When 
e at WF they are chaſed, they deſice to run againſt the Wind, 
and WW becauſe the coldneſs of the Air refreſheth them in 
are I their courſe ; and therefore they who hunt them place 
an. W their Dogs with the Wind. They are often taken by 
not IF the counterfeiting of their Voice, which the $kilful 
- -—- doth by the aſliſtance of a Leaf in his 
ys Ourn, 


F 4 This 
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This Beaſt is very eaſie to hunt, and goeth to Rut 
(or Toxrn moſt properly) in Oober, the extent where 
of conſiſts of fifteen days, and never parteth with the 
Doe till Fawning-time. | 

The Doe finding her ſelf near her time, ſecretly de 

rts from the Buck, and fawneth as far from him and 

is knowledge as ſhe can; for could he find the Fawn he 
would kill ic. Now when the Fawn grows big, and cat 
run and feed, ſhe then returns to the «ck again very 
lovingly, with all expedition : the cauſe whereof, is the 
Roes fawning Twins, which are commonly Buck and 
Doe; ſo that being accuſtomed together in youth, they 
do love to keep company ever after. 

As ſoon as the Roe-Buck cometh from Rut, he caſh 
his Horns; and there are few after two years old which 
Mew not at Alballontide, but their Heads grow quick) 
Our again. 

The Veniſon of a Roe is never out of ſeaſon, being 
never fat, and therefore they are to be bunted at ani 
time : only this, ſome favour ought tobe ſhewn the 
Doe whilſt ſhe is big with Fawn, and afterwards til 
her Faw is able to ſhift for himſelf : beſides, ſome 
_—_ have been killed with five Fawns in thei 

elly. 

They uſually when hunted, take a large firſt Ring, 
and afterwards hunt the Hounds. + | 

When they are hunted, they turn much and offen, 
and' come back upon the Dogs direQly : When they 
can no longer endure, they then take Soil, as the Har 
doth, and will hang by a Bough in ſuch manner, tha 
nothing ſball appear of them above water bur: theit 
Snout, and will ſuffer the Dogs to come juſt upon then 
before they will ſtir. z | > 154] 


He is not called by the skilful in the Art of Hunting 
Great Roe-Buck, but a Parr Roe- Buck, The Herd: of 
them is called a Beavy : And if he hath not Beavy-greaſe 
on his Tail when he is broken up, he is more fit to be 


Dogs -meat than Mans-meat. ©. 
42 The 
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The Hounds muſt be rewarded with the Bowels, the 
Blood, and Feet flit aſander, and boiled all together. 
This'is more properly called a Doſe than a Reward. 
For what might be ſaid farther concerning Roe-Hunt- 
ing, 1 ſhall refer you to the Chapters of Hare and Buck- 
Hunting, | 


| Rain-Deer Hunting. 


He Rain- Deer is not unlike a Herr, only his Head 
A + is fuller of Antliers., being bigger and wider in 
compaſs ; for he bears four and twenty Branches; and 
more, according to his Age, having a great Palm on 
the top, asa Hare, and his Fore-Antliers are Palmed 


| alſo. | 


He flieth end-ways when he is Hunted, hy reaſon of 
the great weight of his Head. - When he hath food 
up 2 great while, doubled, croſſed, and uſed other 
crafty tricks to ſhun; the Hounds, he makes a Tree his 
aſt refuge; ſo planting himſelf, that nothing can aſ- 
fault him but juſt before, placing bis Buttock and 
Haunches againſt the Tree, and hanging down his 
_ low to the ground, whereby all his Body is co- 
yered. 

As the Hart ſtrikes with his Head, the Rain-Deer 
ſtrikes with his Feet againſt any one that comes in to 
him to help the Dogs, not in the leaſt torning his Head, 
that being his chieſeſt defence, and ſeems very terrible 
to the Hounds. p 

He feedeth like the Harr, and maketh his Fewmets 
ſometimes long, and ſometimes flat, and beareth fatter 
Veniſon, when he is in pride of Greaſe, than any other 
Deer doth, and is very long-lived. He is more com- 
monly drawn after with a Blood- Hound, than Hunted, 
and igtrapped with Nets and Engines, and that in 
: the 
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ene thick and | Holds, if it may be; ' which 
is the beſt and ſpeedieſt way, by nafouo! his great and! 
ſpreading Head. 'Since there are but few of them in 
_— { ſhall deſiſt from diſcourſing farther concern- 
ingam. 5; 


—_ 


Of the Nature and Properties of « Hare. 


A N Hare is called in Hebrew Arnebet in the Femi- 
L A nine Gender,' which word mo a great many 
that all Heres were: Females : is\called Lagos by 
the Greeks, for his immoderate Luſt ;- and by the fame 
Nation Peoox, for his Fear ; and by the Latins Lepusy 
$4 Levi-pes,fignifying Swiftneſs of feet («lis ) Light: 

oot 


2 There are four forts of Haves; ſome live in the 
Mountains, ſome inthe Fields, ſome: mm the Marſhes, 
ſome every where, without any certain place of abode. 
They of the Mountains, are moſt fwift ; they of the 
Fields, leſs nimble; they of the Marſhes, moſt flow 
and the wandering Hares are moſt dangerous to follow z 
for they are ſo cunning in the ways and muſes of the 
Fields, running up the Hills and Rocks, becauſe by cus 
ſtom they know the nearer way, with other tricks, to 
the confuſion of the Dogs, and difencouragement of 
the Hunters. 

_ In the next place, a deſcription of the parts of an 
Hare will not be unneceſſary, fince it is admirable to 
behold how every Limb and Member of this Beaſt is 
conipoſed for celerity. In the firſt place, the Head is 
roand, nimble, ſhort, yet of convenient longitude, prone 
to turn every way. The Ears long, and lofty, like an 
Aﬀes : for Nature hath ſo provided, that every fearful 
and unarmed Creature ſhould have long' and large Ears, 
that by hearing it might prevent its Enemies, and ſave 
<1 it 
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it felf by flight : The Lips continvally '\move in 
and —_—_ - and from the ſlit they have in j: Joeping 
of their Noſe, cometh the germ of Hare-lips which are 
ſo divided in Men. 

The Neck of an Hare is long, ſmall, round, ſoft, 
and flexible: The Shoulder-bone ftreight and broad, 
for her more eaſie turning : her Legs before ſoft, and 
ſtand broader behind thon before, and the hinder 
Legs longer than the: former : a Breaft nat narrow, 
bur fitted to take more breath than any Beaſt of thar 
bigneſs : a nimble back , | and a fleſhy Belly, tender 
Loins, hollow Sides, fat Buttocks, filled up, ſtrong and 
neryous Lines, Their Eyes are brown, and they are 
ſubtile, but not bold ; ſeldom looking forward, be- 
cauſe going by jumps: Their Eye-lids coming from the 
Brows,. areto ſhort:to covet their Eyes, and- therefore 
this Senſe is very weak in them. When they watch 
they ſhut their Eyes, and when they fleep they open 
them. 

They have certain little 'Bladders in their Belly fil- 
led wiſh matter, out of which both the one and the 
other Sex ſuch a certain humour , and anovint their 
Bodies all. over therewith, and ſo are defended againſt 
Rain. | | 
Though their ſight/be dim, yet they have vi/num inde- 
feſſum, an indefatigable- Senſe of Seeing ; ſo that the 
continuance in a mean.degree, countervaileth in them 
the want of excellency. 

They feed abroad , becauſe they would conceal 
their forms; and never drink, but-content themſelves 
with the Dew , and for that cauſe they often fall 
rotten. \ As it is before, every Limb of a Hare is 
compoſed for celerity, and therefore jſbe-never tra- 
velleth , but jumpeth : her Ears lead her (the way 
in her Chaſe; for with -one of them ſhe hearkneth 
to the.Cry of the Dogs, and the other ſhe ſtretcheth 
forth like a Sail, to baſten her Courſe; always ſtretch- 
ing her hinder beyond her former, and yet not higder- 


ing 
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ing them at all ; and in Paths and High-ways ſhe run 


more ſpeedily. 

The Hares of the Mountains do often exerciſe 
themſelves in the Valleys and Plains, and through 
pradice grow acquaitited- with the neareſt ways to 
their Forms or ' Places of conſtant abode ;- fo that 
when at "any time they. are Hunted in the Fields, 
ſuch is their .ſubtile Dodging , that they will dah 
ly with the Huntſman rill they ſeem to be almoſt 
taken , and then on a ſudden take the neareſt way 
to 'the Mountains, and ſo take Sanctuary in the 
inacceſſible places, whither Dogs nor Horſe dare af- 
cend. 89 | 
 Hares which frequent Buſhes and Brakes, are not 
able to endure -Labour, and not very ſwift, -þy req 
ſon of the paip in their Feet, growing far - through 
idleneſs and diſcontinuance of running. ' The 'Cam 
peftrial or Field-Hare, (being leaner 'of Body, and 
oftner chaſed, is taken with more difficulty, by res 
ſon of her ſingulary agility ; ſhe therefore when ſhe 
beginneth her Courſe, leapeth up from che ground 
as if ſhe flew, afterwards paſſeth through Brambles, 
and over thick Buſhes and Hedges with all expedi- 
tion; and if at any time ſhe come into deep Graſs 
or Corn, ſhe eaſily delivereth her ſelf, | and Qlideth 
through ic, always holding up one Ear , and ben- 
ding it at her pleaſure to be the Moderator of her 
Chaſe. Neither is ſhe ſo unprovident and prodigal 
of her Strength, as to ſpend it all in one Courſe, but 
obſerveth the force of 'her Proſecutor , .who if he 
be flow and ſluggiſh, ſhe is not profuſe of her Ce- 
lerity, but only wajketh gently before the Dogs, 
and yer ſafelyFrom their Clutches, reſerving her grea- 
reſt ſtrength toher greateſt neceſlity : for ſhe knoweth 
ſhe can out-run'the Dogs at her pleaſure, and therefore 
wHl not trouble her ſelf more than ſhe is urged. But 
if there be a Dog following her more ſwiftly than 
the reſidue , then ſhe ſetteth forward with - the 
| orce 
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force ſhe can; and when ſhe hath lefe both Hunters 
and Dogs 2 _= way behind ker, ſhe getteth to 
ſome lirtle Hill or rifing of the Earth, where ſhe rai- 
ſeth her ſe]f upon her hinder Legs, that thereby ſhe may 
obſerve how far or near her Purſuers are diſtant from 
her. 
The younger Hares, by reaſon of their weak Mem- 
bers, tread heavier on the Earth than the elder; 
and therefore leave the greater Scent bebind then. 
At a year old they run very ſwift, and their Scent 
is ſtronger in the Woods than in the plain Fields; 
and if they lie down upon the Earth (as they love. 
» my in red Fallow-grounds, they are cafily de- 
cried. 

Their Foot-ſteps in the Winter-time are more appa- 
rent than in the Summer, becauſe , as the Nights are 
longer, ſo they travel farther : neicher do they ſcent in 


' the Winter-mornings ſo ſoon as it is day, until the Froft 


be ſomewhat thawed ; but eſpecially their Foot-ſteps 

are vncertain at the Full of the Moon, for then they leap 

and play together, ſcattering and putting out their ſceur 

or ſavour ; and in the Spring-time alſo, when they do 

ingender,they confound one anothers Footſteps by mul- 
es. 


Hare- Hunting. 


T is the Judgment--of all, that a Hare doth na+ 
turally know the change of Weather from twenty 
four Hours to twenty four Hours. When ſhe goeth to 
her Form, ſhe will ſuffer the Dew to touch her as little 
=o = can, but followeth the High ways and beaten 
NS. oy 


They 
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They go to Buck commonly in January, February, 
and March , and ſometimes all the warm Months; 
ſometimes ſeeking the Buck ſeven or cight miles diſtant 
from the place where they uſually fic, following the 
High-ways, &c. : 

If when a Hare riſeth out of her Form ſhe couches her 
Ears and Scut, and runs not vety faſt at fifſt, it is an in» 
fallible ſigh that ſhe is old and crafty. 

You may .khow a Buck- Hare as you Hunt him to his 
Form by his beating the hard High-ways. He feedeth 
farther out into the Plains, and maketh his doubl 
and croſſings much wider, and of greater compaſlz 
than the Female doth : for ſhe will keep cloſe by ſome 
Covert-ſide, turning and winding. in the Buſhes like a 
Coney, and if ſhe g6 to relief in the Corn-fields, ſhe 
ſeldom crolleth oyer the Furrows, but followtth them 
along , ſtaying upon the thickeſt rufts of Corn t9 
feed. 

Likewiſe you may know. a Buck at the riſing out 
of his Form_by- his Hinder-parts, which are more 
whitely ; or if you obſerve his Shoulders before he riſe, 
which will be redder than the Does, having ſome 
looſe long Hairs growing on theth. Again, his Hegd 
is ſhorter, and becter truſſed ; his Hairs about his Lips 
longer 3 and his Ears ſhorter and more gray. The 
Hairs upon the Female*s Chine will be of a blackiſh 
gray. 

Beſides, when Hounds hunt a Female Hare, ſhe will 
uſe more croſſing and 'doubling, ſeldom making out 
end-ways before the Hounds: whereas the Male atts 
contrary ; for having once made a Turnor two op 
his Form, then farewel Hounds; for he will frequen 
kadthem five or, fix Miles before. ever he will gurn his 
Head. | ; 

When you ſee that your Hounds have found where an 
Hare hath paſs*d to relief upon the High-way-ſide, and 
hath much doubled and croſſed upon dry places, and 


never much broken out nor relieved in the Corn, it iy 
Ign 
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ſign ſhe is but lately come thither ; and then commonly 
ſhe will ſtay upon ſome high place to look about her, 
and to chuſe ont a place to Form in, which ſhe will be 


loth to part with. 
Of the Craft and Subtilty: of an Hare. 


As of all Chaſes the Hare makes the greateſt paſtime 
and pleaſure; ſoit is a great delight and ſatisfaction to 
ſee the craft of this little poor Beaſt in her own ſelf-pre- 
ſervation. | 

And that you may underſtand what theſe Subtilties 
are, you muſt firſt take notice what- Weather it is. If 
it be rainy, then the Hare wild hold High-ways 
more than at any other time: and if ſe come to the 
ſide of any young Grove or Spring, ſhe will ſcarcely 
enter, but ſquat down by the ſide thereof, until the 
Hounds have over-ſhother ; and then ſhe will retura the 
ſelf-ſame way ſhe came to the place from whence ſhe 
was ſtarted, and will not'by the way go- into any Co- 
vert, for fear of the Wet and Dew that. hang upon the 
Boughs. | 

In this caſe, let the Huntſman ſtay a hundred paces 
before he comes to the Wood-ſide, by which means he 
ſhall perceive whether ſhe return as aforeſaid ; which if 
ſhe doylet-him hallow in his Hounds,and call them back, 
and that preſently, that the Hounds tnay not thiak it 
the Counter ſhe came firſt. TE 

The next thing to be obſerved, is the-place where 
the Hare ſitteth, and upon what Wind ſhe makes her 
Form : for if ſhe Form either upd the Notth or South- 
Wind, ſhe will not willingly run into the Wind, but 
aun upon aſide or down the Wind. _ But if ſhe Formin 
the Water, it is a ſign ſhe is fou] and-meafled. If you 
hunt ſuch a one, have a ſpecial regard all the day to the 
Brook-fides, for there and near Plaſhes ſhe will make all 
her croſſings, doublings, &c. | | 
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I have ſeth s Hare ſo crafty, that as ſoon as ſhe hear{ 
the ſound ofa Hotn, ſhe would inſtantly ſtart our of hi 
Form; tho? It ws a quartet of a mile diſtant, arid 
ſwim in ſome P6ol,and there reſt her ſelf upon ſome rule 
bed in the midſt thereof, from whence ſhe would not ſtir 
till ſhe heartth che Hofn again z and then I have ſeen her 
ſtarr out again ſwimming to Land, and ſhe hath ſtood up 
before the Hobhds four H6urs before we could kill her, 
ſwimming, and uſing all her Subtletics and Croſſings ih 
the Water. Cn b4 Beat 

Such is the natural Craft and Subtilty of a Hay, 
that ſometimes, after ſhe hath" been Hunted three 
Hours, ſhe will ſtart a freſh-Hare, 'and ſquat it the Cane 
Form. Others , having bees Hunted 4 conſiderabſk 
time, will creep under the Door of a Sheep-coar; ail 
there hide thenſelves among the Sheep ; of when 
are hard Hunted,w1ll run in among a flotk of Sheep, and 
cantiot be gotten out from among theni by any meang, 
till the Hounds ate coupled y and the Sheep drive 
into their Pens; Sotne (and that is fomething range 
will take the Gtound like 4 Coney, and that is call 
going to the Vaut. Some Hares will go up one ids 
of the Hedge, and come down the other, the thickneſs 
of the Hedge being the only diſtance between tht 
Courſes. | 

| have ſeeri a Hare, that being ſotely Hunted, p6 
upon a Quick-fet Hedge, and ran a good way up 
on the top thereof, and then leapt off upon the 
ground. And they will frequently betake themſelves 
to Furz-buſhes, and will leap from one to the-0/ 
ther, whereby 'the Hounds are frequently in defablt: 
Nay, which is more, I have heard of a Hare, 
being Hunted two Honrs, or more , at length, tv 
fave her ſelf, got upon an old Wall ſox foot high frond 
the ground, and hid her ſelf in the Hole that was made 
for a Scaffold : and that ſeveral have ſwam over Tre 
and Severn. 70 
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A Hare liveth not above ſeven Years at moſt, eſpe- 
cially the Buck; and if he and the Doe ſhall keep one 
Quarter together, they will never ſuffer any ſtrange 
Hare to ſit by them ; and therefore it is proverbially 
ſaid, The more you hunt, the more Hares you ſhall have ; 
becauſe when you have killed one Hare, another will 
come and polleſs his Form. 
An Hare hath greater Scent, and is more eazerly 
unted by the Hounds, when ſhe feeds and relieveth 
upon green Corn, than at any other time in the Year : 
And yet there are ſome Hares which naturally give a 
greater Scent than others; as the great Wood. ares; 
and ſuch as are foul and meaſled, and keep near to the 
rable W Waters : But the little red Hare, which is not much 
aid MW bigger than a Coney, is neither of ſo ſtrong a Scent, 
they WJ nor ſo eagerly-Hunted. Such as feed upon the ſmall 
,and MW branches of wild Thyme, or ſuch like Herbs, are com- 
ans, Mmonly- very ſwift, and will ſtand long up before the 
Hounds. la like manner you have ſome Hares more 
ſabtile and cunning than others. Young Hares which 
have not been Hunted are fooliſh, and are neither of 
force nor capacity to uſe ſuch ſubtilcies and crafts , bur 
mand ways before the Huunds moſt commonly, 
and do ſquat and ſtart again oftentimes, which doth 
encourage the Hounds, and enters them betrec 
than ifche Hare flies end-ways, as ſometimes they will 
five or ſix mile an end. 

The Females are more crafiy and politick than the 
Bucks; for they double and turn ſhorter than they, 
which is diſpleaſant to the Hounds ; for it is trouble- 
ſome for thetn to turn often, delighting more in aa 
way Chaſe, running with all their force : For ſuch 
Hares as double and croſs ſo often, it is requiſite at de- 
fault to caſt che greater compaſs about, when you beat 
to make it out, for ſo. you will find all her ſubtilties, 
and yer need to ſtick upon none of them, . but only 
where, ſhe went on forw:.xds : By this means you will 
abate her force, and compel her to leave doubling and 
A Feolling. G | How 
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How to enter Hounds to the Hare. 


Let the Huntſman be ſure in the firſt -place to make 
his Hounds very well acquainted with him and: hi 
Voice, and let them underſtand the Horn ; and to thiz 
end let him never blow his Horn or hollow, but whe 
there is good cauſe for ſo doing, and let him be {ure tha 
his Hounds want no encopragement. 

Here by the way obſerve two remarkable thing 
The firſt is, if you intend to enter a young Kennel & 
Hounds, you muſt take notice of the Country wher 
you will make your firſt Quarry, and whereof ya 
make it : For according to the places wherein they ay 
Erſt entred, and the nature of the Quarry given the 
they will prove accordingly for the future. Thus j 
they are ficſt entred in the Plains and Champain Cor 
tries, they will ever after more delight to Hunt then 
than in any other place : And ſo it is the ſcme withth 
Coverts. 

But, ſay ſome of our Huntſmen, all ſtrange Countria 
that differ from that to which Hounds are accuſtome 
cauſes them at firſt to be at ſeek : But good Hount 
will ſoon be maſter of any Country ; and therefore ik 
that would have the beſt Hounds, muſt uſe them to 
kinds of Hunting : And it is eafie to bring Hounds wh 
enjoy a Scent from a bleak Down to a freſh Paſtures 
And therefore many'of us Iloye to enter in the 
Countries. | 

Do not accuſtom your Hounds to Hunt in the Mc 
ning, becauſe of the Dew and Moifture of the Earth; 
and beſides, you will find by experience, that if after: 
wards you Hunt them in the Heat of the Day, they wi 
ſoon give over the chaſe; neither will they call @ 
willingly or chearfully, but ſeek out the ſhades to ſle 
in. Yet many of us agree, that to Hunt both early andy 


late in the morning by Trayling , advantageth *y 


Hounds to uſe their Noſesz and by keeping them ſome-\ 
times 
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times in the Heat of the Day, or till Night, moves them 
o ſtoutneſs. 

The beſt Seaſon to enter your young Hounds is in 
a prember and Oftober ; for then the Weather is tempe- 
 WFate, neither too-hot nor too cold ; and then is the time 

Uo find young Hares which have never been Hunted, 
Shih are fooliſh and ignorant of the politick Croſſings, 
WDoublings, &c. of their Sires, _— commonly 

"d-ways, frequently ſquatting, and as often ſtarting, 
by which encouragement the Hounds are the better en- 


A Hare hath greater Scent, and is more eagerly 
bated by the Hounds, when ſhe feederch and relie- 
th on green Corn, than at any other time of the Year. 

Moreover, ſome Hares have naturally a greater ſcent 

han others, as the great Wood- Hares, and ſuch as are 

wand meaſled, having their greateſt reſort near the 

Fater and Plaſhes. 

"The little ſmall red Hare, not much bigger than a 
Woney, is very feeble, and not much coveted by the 
"Wounds, having a bad Scent: But ſuch'as feed on the 

all branches of wild Thyme are commonly very ſwifr, 

d will ſtand up a long time before the Hounds, _ 

The Does are much craftier than the Bucks, doub- 
W4 2nd curning ofcner and ſhorter, which is very 

xatious and troubleſome to the. Hounds, Now for 

kh Heres as doub.e and croſs ſo often, it is requiſite ac 
defaole to caſt che greater compaſs about when you 

aw to make it out'; 1o ſhall you find all their ſubcil- 

$; though it is needleſs to ſtick upon any, but where 

4 went onwards: By ſo doing you will abate the 
ne ce of 2 Hare, and force her from croſſing and doub- 


«gone ares hold the high beaten ways only, where 
*Hounds can have no Scent ; wherefore when the 
Wiman finds his Hounds at a default in the High- 
ret him Hunt on until he find where the Hare hath 


ea from the High way, or hath found ſome Dale or 
G 2 freſh 
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freſh place where the Hounds may recover .Scent, ly 

ing narrowly on the ground as he gocth, if he canfy 

the footing or pricking of the Hare. © 

There are other places wherein a Hound canf 

no ſcent; and that is in fat and rotten ground, and 
ſtick<th co the Foot of the Hare, which is calld C 
ryeng, and ſo conſequently ſhe leaves no ſcent behij 
her. So likewiſe there are certain Months whe 
a Hound can find no ſcent, and-that is in the Sy 

; - by reaſon of the fragrant ſmell of Flowers, and 

ike. | 

Shun, as much as you can, Hunting in hard froſtyy 
ther, for ſo you will ſurbate or founder your How 
and make them loſe their Claws: beſides, at that tif 
a are runneth berter than at any other time, the' 
of her feet being hairy. 

Toconcinde, the beſt way of entring your 
Hounds, is by the help of old Staunch-Hounds ; {9 
ny the better learn to caſt for it at a doubling ori 
ault. L 


What time of the Year is beſt for Hare- Hunting : 4 
to find her, ſtart her, and chaſe ber. t 


The beſt time to begin Hare-Hunting, is abowi 
middle of September, ending towards the latcets 
of February, leſt you deſtroy the carly Brcod of 
rers, Moreover , upon the approach of Winte 
moiſtneſs and coolneſs of the Earth increaſeth, 
is agreeable to the nature of the Hounds, and ve 
ceptable,they ever hating extream Heats and hot W 
ther. = þ 
Your Hounds being two Years old and u pull " 
you may exerciſe them thrice a Week, and they 
be the better for ſo often Hunting, provided youn 
well ; and keep out your Hounds the greateſt pall 
- day, both to try their ſtoutneſs, and to maket 

ont, 


”* pntſman then forbear being over-haſty, but let the 
n | 


- Hound which Hunteth beſt, frequently calling him by 


F 


If there be any Hound which hath found the Trail 
of a "Hare where ſhe hath relieved that night, let the 


zxands make it of themſelves : and when he ſhall per- 
ive that they begin. to draw in together, and to call 
an freſhly, then ler him encourage them, eſpecially that 


21s name. 
;" Here note, that a Hare leaveth better ſcent when 
x goeth to relief, than when ſhe goeth towards her 


Form : For when ſherelieveth in the Field, ſhe couch- 


eh'/her Body low upon the ground, paſling often over 


a þ me piece of ground, ro find where lieth the beſt Food ; 


md thus leaveth the better Scent, crotying alſo ſome- 


3M Beſides, when ſhe goes to her Form, ſhe commonly 
takes the High-ways, doubling, croſſing, and leaping 
bes lightly as ſhe can; in which places the Hounds: can 

Mſveno ſcent, (as is ſaid before) by reaſon of the duſt, 
W&c. And yet they will ſquat by the ſides cf the High- 


, and therefore let the Huntſman beat very well 
he ſides of thoſe High-ways. 
Now having found where a Hare hath relieved in 
ſome Paſture or Corn-field, then muſt you conſider the 


Seaſon of the Year, and what Weather it is: for if ir 
eo tio the Spring-time, or Summer, a Hare will not then 
Witinthe Buſhes, becauſe they are frequently offended 


x Wvich Piſmires, Snakes, and Adders, but will fit in Corn- 


welds and open places. 

- In Winter they love to fit near Towns and Villages 
Tufts of Thorns and Brambles, eſpecially when the 

Wind is Northerly or Southerly. 


m\-. According to the ſeaſon and nature of the place 


as {2 


(1 


where the Hare is accuſtomed to ſit, there beat with 
Hounds and ſtart her; which is much better 
than Trailing of her from her Relief to her 


G 3 | When 


x 
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"When the Here is ſtarted and on foot, then ſteyj 
where you ſaw her paſs, and hollow in your Hou 
until they have all undertaken ir, and go on with j 
full cry: Then Recbeat to them with your Hog 
following fair and ſoftly at firſt, making neither 1 
much haſte nor noiſe with Horn or Voice: for at-tþ 
firſt, Hounds are apt to over-ſhoot the Chaſe throug 
too much heat. But having ran the-ſpace of an hoyy 
and that you ſee the Hounds are well in with it, ſtic 
ing well upon it, then you may come in nearer with th 
Hounds, becauſe by that time their Heat will be cook 
and they will Hunt more ſoberly. But above all thi 
mark the firſt doubling, which muſt be your dire 
for the whole day ; for all the doublings that ſhe af 
wards ſhall make, will be like the former : and ac 
ding to the policies that you ſhall ſee her uſe, and 
place where you Hunt, you muſt make your comp 
great or little, long or ſhort, to help the defaults, 
ways ſecking the moiſteſt and moſt commodious plat 
for the Hounds to ſcent in. 

To conclude, thoſe who delight in the commend 


Exerciſe of Hunting the Hare, muſt riſe early, leſt thy 
be deprived of the ſcent of her foot-ſteps, by w 1 
means the Dogs will be incapacitated to follow t 
Game: for the nature of the ſcent is ſuch, that it mil 
not remain long, but ſuddenly, in a manner every hc 
vaniſheth away, 
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Of Parks and Warrens. 


th Aving thus diſcourſed of the Nature and Pro- 

A th H perties of the Hare, together with the manner 
of Huating them ; in the next place I hold it not 'im- 

oper in ſhort to ſpezk ſomething of Parks and en- 

cloſed Warrens , wherein Hares , Coneys, Deer, &c. 

may always be ready as it were out of a Store-houſe or 
Seminary, to ſerve the uſe and pleaſure of their Maſters: 

The firſt Roman that ever encloſed wild Beaſts , 
was Fulvins Herpinus ;, and Varro had the hrſt Warren 
of Heres, The largeſt Hare-Parks that ever I heard - 
of, and the beſt furniſhed with thoſe fearful, yet ſub- 
tile Creatures, are in /re/and;, the one belongs to the 
Lord- Lieutenant of that Kingdom, near Dublin; and 
the other in the North , and- belongs to the Lord of 
Matareen. It will be a tedious task for me to give you 
an account of the variety+ of Parks and Warrens 
within the threeKingdoms; I ſhalltherefore only tell you 
ig what manner they arc erected, and that very briefly. 

The Walls or Pales muſt be high, or cloſe jginted, 
gneither Badger nor Cat can creep through, nor Wolf 
nor Fox can leap over; wherein ought alſo to be Buſhes 
and broad Trees to cover the Beaſts againſt Heat and 
Cold, and other fecret places to ſatisfie their Natures, 
and ro defend the leſſer Beaſts, as Fares, Concyz, &c. 
from Hawks, Kites, and other ravening Fowls : in 

- which three or four couple of Hares will quickly multi- 
ply into a great Warren. 

It is very good to ſow Goytds, Miſceline, Corn, Bar- 
ley, Peaſe, and ſuch-like, wherein Hares delight, and 

- mill thereby quickly grow fat. 

Warreners have avery crafty device to fatten Hares, 
which by experience is found effeRual, and that is by 
putting Wax into their Ears, and ſoy make them deaf ; 
then turn them into the place where they ſhould feed, 

G 4 where 
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where being freed from the fear of Sounds ( for want 
e | they grow fat before other of their 
ind. 

Here note, that when you have pitched your Hays 
for Coneys, ſound a Trumpet in ſome of-the Burrow, 
and ſcarce a Coney in the whole Warren but will ſtant 
abroad. | 

I ſhall end this Chapter with MartiaPs Praiſe of 4 
Hare and a Thruſh. | 


Inter Aves T urdu ſi quis in Tudice certet, 
Inter Quadrupedes gloria prima Lepws. 


Amongſt all Birds none with the Thruſh compare, 
And no Beaſt hath more glory than the Hare. 


we 


Of Coney-Catching. 


| | (peat we ſpeak of the Hunting of the Coney, it wil 
not be amiſs to take notice of her Nature and Pros 
perties, which are theſe : She carrieth her young in her 
Belly thirty days; as ſoon as ſhe hath kindned ſhe goes 
to Buck. They begin to breed in England at a yet 
old (but ſooner in other places) and fo continne, bearing 

at leaſt ſeven times in a year if they Litter in March 
this is the reaſon that a ſmall ſtock will ſerve to jncreaf 
a large Warren. The Does cannot ſuckle their young 
till they have been with the Buck, which muſt be done 
preſently,or ſhe will not be inclined fourteen days after. 
When the Buck goes to Doe, he will beat very 
ſtrongly with his fore-foot upon the ground, and by 
that means he heateth himfelf. When he hath buckt, 
he is accuſtomed to fall backwards, and lie as if he 
were in a Trance, or halfdead, at which time he is caf- 

ly taken. x 
ne 
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Of Conep-hunting. 93 
The Latins call a Coney,” Cuniculws, becauſe it makerh 
Holes in the Earth ; and Cunriculws was a Latin Word 
for a Hole or Cave in the Earth, before it was taken for 
a Coney, | 
The Bucks will kill the young if they can come 
at them, like to your Bore-cats ; and therefore the Doe 
prevents that miſchief, by covering her Stop or Neſt 
with Earth or Gravel, that ſo they may not eaſily be 
diſcovered. pf 
Thoſe who' keep Coneys tame for profit, may give 
them to eat Vine-leaves,Fruits, Herbs,Graſs, Bran, Oat- 


. meal, Mallows, Milk-thiſtles, Apple-parings, Cabbage, 


Lettice, or Carret-tops. In Winter they will eat Hay, 
Oats, and Chaff, being given to them thrice a day : bur 
when they eat green things, they muſt not drink at all, 
becauſe of the Dropſie which will follow : Ar all other 
times a little drink muſt ſerve their turn, and that muſt 
bealways freſh. Here note, give them not too much 
green juicy meat,/unleſs you intermix therewith whart is 
dry, as Oats, Chaff, &c. otherwiſe they will be Cathed, 
oftun-belly?d. 

- + Now the way of taking them is either by ſmall Currs 
or Spaniels bred up for that ſport z. and their places for 
Hunting are among Buſhes and Hedges; or elſe by 
courſing them: with ſmall Grey-hounds. In their de- 
fault they are commonly driven into their Burrows ; 
and therefore it will be very requiſite to ſet Purſe-ners 
on the Holes, then put in a Ferrer cloſe muz7zled, and ſhe 
will make the Coneys bolt out again intothe Purſe-nets, 
and ſo you way take them. Some ſay the Drone of a 
Bag-pipe, put into a Coney-Burrow, and blown on a ſud- 
den, will make Coneys bolt. 

For want of a Ferret, you may take the Ponder of Or- 
pine and ſome Brimſtone,and therewith make a ſmother 
in the Burrows, and ſo they will bolt ont. But this 
way is not to be approved of; for by that means the 
Coneys will forſake thoſe Burrows; and ſo in a little time 


94 Of the Ferret. 
a Warren will be deſtroy*d; ſhould this courſe be uſed © 
frequently. | = 
Bat above Nets and Ferrets, Hays are to be preferred. 
for the taking of Coneys ; neither is the drawing Ferret 
to be deſpiſed when they are young. Likewiſe there is 
excellent ſport to be made with our Tumblers, who will 
kill Cozeys abundantly. | 
_ Let this ſuffice, fince-any farther Diſcourſe hereof 
Is neither proper nor pertinent to my preſent put» 


poſe. 


Of the Ferret. 


e Ferret is a little Creature that is not bred in 

Spain, Italy, France, nor Germany ; but in Eng- 

land they breed naturally, and are tamed for the bene 
of ſuch who keep Warrens, and others. 

It is a bold and audacious Beaſt, Enemy to all others 
but his own kind, drinking and ſucking in the Blood of 
the Beaſt it biteth, but eateth not the Fleſh. 

When the Warrenner hath an occaſion to uſe his Fer- 
ret,he firſt makes a noiſe in the Warren to frighten what 
Coneys are abroad into their Burrows,and then he pitch- 
eth his Nets; afcer that, he puts his Ferrer into the 
Earth, having a long Strick, with Bells about her Neck, 
whoſe mouth muſt bemuzzled, ſo that he may not ſeize, 
but frighten the Coneys out of their Burrows, -and after- 
wardsdriven by Dogs into the Nets or Hays fo planted 
for them. 

The Body is longer for the proportion than the 
quantity may afford. Their colour is variable, ſome- 
times black and white on the Belly, but moſt commonly 
of a yellowiſh ſandy colour, like Wooll died in Urine. 
The Head is little like a Mouſe's ; and therefore into 
whatſoever Hole ſhe can put it in, all her Body will cali 

Ot- 
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follow after. The Eyes are ſmall, but fiery like red- 
hot Iron, and therefore ſhe ſeeth- moſt clearly in the 
dark. Her Voice is a whining cry without changing ic : 
She hath only two Teeth in her nether Chap , ſtand- 
ing out, and not joined and growing together. The 
Genital ofthe Male is of a bony ſubſtance, and therefore 
it always ſtandeth Riff, and is not leſſer at one timethan 
another. The pleaſure of the ſence in Copulation js 
not in the Genital Part, but in the Muſcles, Tunicles,and 
Nerves wherein the ſaid Genital runneth. When th 
are in Copulation, the Female lieth down, or benderh 
her Knees, and continually crieth like a Cart, either be- 
cauſe the Male claweth her with his Nails, or by reaſon 
of the roughneſs of his Genital. 

She uſually brings forth ſeven or eight at a time, car- 
rying them fiery days in her little Belly: The youn 
ones newly littered are blind _ days together ; _ 
within forty days after they can ſce, rhey may be uſed 
as their Dam for Profit and Recreation. 

' When tamed, they are.nouriſhed with Milk or with 


- Barley-bread, and they can faſt a very long time. When 


they go, they contract their long Back, and make ir 
ſtand upright inthe middle round like a Bowl : when 
they are touched, they ſmell like a Martel; and they 


- fleepvery much. Thus much of the Ferrer, which I 


thought good to place afcer the Chapter of Coney-catch- 
ing, becauſe this little Animal is ſuch a neceſſary Inftru- 
ment for that purpoſe. 


Of Forhunting. 


Of Fox- Hunting: 


H* Shape and Proportion isſo well known, being q 
Beaſt fo common, that it will be needleſs to de- 
ſcribe him. Os +2 

_ His nature in many reſpets is like that of a Wolf; 
for they bring as many Cubs at a Litter one as the os 
ther: but thus they differ ; the Fox Litters deep under 
the ground, ſo.doth not the Wolf. | 

- A Bitch-Fox is hardly to be taken when ſhe is brag- 
ged and with Cub; for then ſhe will lie near her Bur- 
row, into which ſhe runs upon the hearing of the leaſt 
noiſe : And indeed at anytime it is ſomewhat diffi- 
cult; for the Fox ( and ſo the Wolf) is a very ſubtile 
crafty Creature. bp 

Fox-Hunting is very pleaſant; for by reaſon of his 

ſtrong hot ſcent he maketh an excellent Cry : And as 
his ſcent is hotteſt at hand, ſo it dies ſooneſt. Beſides, 
he never flies far before the Hounds, truſting not on his | 
Legs, Strength, or Champion Ground, but ſtrongeſt 
Coverts. When hecan no longer ſtand up before the 
Hounds, he then taketh Earth, and then muſt he be dig- 

7 _—_T. 
_ If Grey-hounds courſe him on a Plain, his laſt refuge 
is to piſs on his Tail, and flap it in their faces as they 
come near him ; ſometimes ſquirting his thicker Excrez 
ment upon them, to make them give over the Courſe or ' 
Purſuit. 

When a Bitch- Fox goes a clicketing and ſeeketh for 
a Dog, ſhe crieth with a hollow Voice, not unlike the 
howling of a mad Dog; and in the ſame manner ſhe 
cries when ſhe miſſeth any of her Cubs : but never makes 
any cry at all when ſhe is killing, but defends herſelf to 
the laſt gaſp. 

A Fox will prey upon any thing he can overcome, and 
feeds upon all ſorts of Carrion ; but their Dainties, __ 
tne 


- 
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the-Food which they moſt delight in, is Poultry. They 


are very deſtruQtive and injurious. to Coney-Warrens, 
and will ſometimes kill Hares by deceit and ſubtilty, 
and nor by ſwift running. - 
The Fox is taken with Hounds, Grey-hounds,  Ter- 
riers, Nets, and Gips. | 
Of Terriers there aretwo ſorts. The one is crooked- 

{<B8'd, and commonly ſhort-hair'd : and theſe will take 

arth well, and will lie very longat Fox or Badger. The 
other ſort is ſhagged and ſtreight-legg*d : and theſe will 
not only Hunt above-ground as other Hounds, but alſo 
enter the Earth with wuch more fury than the former ; 
bay cannot ſtay in ſo long by reaſon of their great eager- 
nels... , Ry eat 
\ The time of entring theſe Terriers, is when they are 
near a twelye month old ; for if you enter him not in 
within this time, you will hardly after bring him to take 
the Earth. And to encourage the young Terrier the 
more, put in an old one before him, than can better en- 
dure the fury of the Fox. or Badger; and be careful that 
neither of them. be old wheti you engage your young 

errier with him. , | 
\. Theentring and fleſhing them may be done ſeveral 
ways. In the firſt place thus : When Foxes ahd Bad. 
gers have young Cubs, then take your old Terriers and 
enter them. in the ground; and when they begin to 
bay; you muſt then hold every one of your Terriers at 
aſundry Hole or Mouth of the Earth, that they may 
liſten and hear the old ones Bay, Having taken the 
old Fox or Badger, and that nothing remains within 
but the young Cubs, then couple up all your old Ter- 
riers, and put inthe young intheir ſtead, encoura- 
ging them by crying, To him, to him, to bim. And if 
they take any young Cub within the ground, let them 
alone to do what they pleaſe with him ; and forget 
not to givethe old Terriers their reward, which is the 
Blood and Livers, fried with Cheeſe and ſome of their 


own Greaſe, ſhewing them the Heads and Skins_to 
encou- 


encourage them. Before you reward them, waſh them 
with Soap and warm Water, to clear their Skins from 
Earth and Clay that is clodded to the Hair, otherwiſe 
they are apt to be mangie. You may alſo enter them 
in this manner: Take on old Fox, or Badger, and cut 
away the nether Jaw, but meddle not with the other, 
leaving the upper to ſhew the fury of the Beaſt, al. 
though it can do no harm therewith. Then dig an 
Earth in ſome convenient place. in your own grounds, 
and be careful to make it wide enough, to the intent 
the Terriers may turn thereia the better, and that there 
may be room enough for two to enter together : Then 
cover the Hole with Boards and Turf, putting the Fox 
or Badger firſt therein, and afterwards put in your Ter- 
riers both young and old, encouraging them with words 
that are the uſual terms of Art, When they have bay*d 
ſufficiently, then begin ro dig wich Spades and Mat- 
tocks, to encourage them againſt ſuch time as you are to 
dig overthem : then take out the Fox or Badger with 
the Clamps or Pinchers, killing it beforethem, or let a 
Grey-hound kill it in their ſight, and make them reward 
thereof. Here note, that inſtead of cutting away the 
Jaw, it will be every-whit as well to break out all his 
Teeth, to prevent him from biting the Terriers. 

Now to ſay the truth, there is not much paſtime or 
pleaſure in Hunting of a Fox under-ground ; for as ſoon 
as that ſubtle Creature perceiveth the Terriers, if they 
bay hard, and lie near unto them, they will bolt out im- 
mediately,unleſs it be when the Bitch hath young Cubs, 
then they will ſooner die than ſtir, 

They make their Earths as near as they can in ground 
that is hard todig,as in Clay,Stoney-ground,or amongſt 
the Roots of Trees ; and their Earths have commonly 
but one Hole, and that is ſtreight a long way in before 
it come at their Couch. Sometimes craftily they poſ- 
ſeſs themſelves of a Badgers old Burrow, which hath 
variety of Chambers, Holes, and Angles.. 


When 
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Whea a good Terrier doth once bind the Fox, he 
then yearns, and defends himſelf very notably, but nog 
ſo ſtrenuouſly as the Badger, nor is his' biting half ſo 
dangerous. Here note, if youtake a Bitch-Fox when 
ſhe goeth a Clicketing, and cut out that gut which con- 
raineth her Sperm, together with the Kidneys which 
Gelders deprive Bitches of when they ſpay them, and 
cut them into ſmall gobbets, mingling therewith the 
Gum of Maſtich, and put them hor as they are into a 
Pot, and cover the ſame cloſe, it will ſerve for an excel- 
lent train for a Fox, and will keep the whole Year 


- round. Take the Skin of Bacon, and broil it well on 


a Gridiron, then dip it in the Ingredients of the Por 
aforeſaid , and make a train thereof, you well expe- 
rimentally find, that if there be any Fox near to any 
place where the Train is drawn, he will follow it ; buc 
let bim who makes the Train rub the Soals of his 
Feet with Cow-dung, leſt the Fox vent his Footing : 
And thus you may train a Foxto a ſtanding, and kill 
him in an Evening with * Gun or Croſs-bow, It is 
likewiſe found by Experience, that ifa Terrier berub- 
bed with Brimfione, or with Oil of Cade, and then put 
him iato an Earth where either a Fox or Badger is, they 


will leave that Earth, and come not to. it again a good 


while after. 
I ſhall conclude this Diſcourſe with what I have ob- 
ſerved in Geſner*s Hiſtory of Beaſts, tending to the ſame 
o_— : Saith he, As be frequently cheats the Badger of 
is Habitation by laying his Excrements at the month of bus 
Earth or Burrow; ſo, Arafanch as the Wolf is an Enemy 
zothe Fox, he layeth in the mouth of bis Earth an Herb 
called a Sea-onion, which a Wolf naturally hates, and ts ſo 
averſe thereunto,that he will never come near the place where 
it either lies or grows. 


Of For-hunting. 
Of Fox- Hunting above- ground, 


To this purpoſe. you muſt draw with. your Houndz 
about Groves, Thickets, and Buſhes near Villages : for 
a Fox will lurk in ſuch places, to prey on young Pigg 
and Pullein. | 
- But it will be neceſſary to.ſtop up his Earths, if yoy 
can find them, the night before you intend to Hunt; 
and the beſt time will be about midnight, for then the 
Fox goeth out to ſeek his Prey. You may ſtop his 
Holes by laying two white ſticks acroſs before them, 

' which will make him imagin it is ſome Gin or Traplaid 
for him : ,or elſe you may ſtop them up cloſe with black 
Thorns and Earth together. 

'The beſt Huoting a Fox above-ground is in January, 
February, and March, for then you ſhall beſt ſee your 
Hounds Hunting, and beſt find his Earthing ; beſides, at 
thoſe times the Fox?s Skin is beſt in ſeaſon. 

. Again, the Hounds beſt Hunt the Fox in the coldeſt 
Weather, becauſe he leaveth a very ſtrong ſcent behind 
him; yet in cold Weather it chills faſteſt. | 

At firſt only caſt off your ſure Finders, and as the 

rag mends, ſo add more as you dare truſt them. 
 - Shun caſting off roo many Hounds at once, becauſe 
Woads and Coverts are full of ſundry Chaſes, and 
you may.engage them in too many at one time. | 
- Let ſuch as you caſt off at firſt be old Staunch- 


Hounds, which are ſure ; and if you hear ſuch a Hound | 


call on merrily , you may caſt off ſome other ta him 
and when they. run it on the full cry, caſt off the reſt: 
and thus you ſhall compleat your paſtime... ©, © +. 
. The words of comfort are the fame which are uſed in 
the other Chaſes, attended with the ſame Hollowings 
and other Ceremonies. 

Let the Hounds kill the Fox themſelves, and worry 
and hare him as much as they pleaſe: many Hounds 
will cat him with eagerneſs, 

When 
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When he is dead, hang him at the end of a Pike-ſtaff, 
and hollow in all your Hounds to bay him : but reward 
them not with any thing belonging to the Fex ; for it is 
not good, neither will they eat ir. 


Of Badger- Hunting. 


\ Badger js called by ſeveral Names, viz. a Gray, 

Brock, Boreſon, or Bauſon, and in French Tauſſon. 

The Male is called a Badger or Boar-pig ; and the Fe- 
male is called a Sow. 

Theſe Beaſts are plentiful in Naples, Sicily, Lucane, 
and in the Alpine and Helvetian Coaſts ; ſo are they alſo 
here in England. 

There are two kinds of this Beaſt, (ſaith Geſney ) 
one reſembling a Dog in his Feet, and the other a Ho 
In bis ctoven Hoof: tlicy differ too in their ſnour an 
colour ; for the one reſembles the ſnout of a Dog, the 0- 
therof a Swine : the one hath a greyer coat, or whiter 
coat than the other. and goeth farther out in ſeeking of 
its prey. They differ alſo intheir meat, the oneeatin 
Fleſh and Carrion like a Dog, the other Roots an 
Fruits like a Hog : both theſe kinds have been found in 
Normandy, France, and Sicily. 

Mr. Turbervit makes mention of two ſorts of Bad- 
ers likewiſe, but in a different manner : For the one 
Gith he) caſteth his Fiaunts long like a Fox, and have 
their reſidence in Rocks, making their Burrows very deep. 
The other * ſor: make their Burrows in light ground, and 
have more variety of Cells and Chambers than the for- 
mer. The one of theſe is called the Badger-pig, and 
the other the Badger-whelp, or call one Canine, and 
the other Swiniſh, The firſt hath his Noſe, Throat, 
and Ears yellowiſh like a Marterr*s Throat; and are 
much blacker , and higher legg?d than the Badger- 

H whelp, 
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whelp. Both ſorts live upon all Fleſh, hunting greed. 
ly after Carrion. They 'are very miſchievous and hyrt 
ful ro Warrens, eſpecially when they are big with 
young. 4 

Badgers when they Earth, after by digging they hay 
entreda good depth, for the clearing of the Earth ouy, 
one of them falleth one the back, and the other layeth 
Earth on the belly, and ſo. taking bis hinder feet in his 
mouth, draweth the belly-laden Badger out of the Hole 
or Cave; and having disburde ned ber ſelf, re-enters, 
and doth the like till all be finiſhed. 

Theſe Badgers ate very ſleepy, eſpecially in the day- 
time, and ſeldom ſtir abroad but in the night; for 
pars cauſe they are called Lucifuge, avoiders of the 

gh... 

It is very pleaſant to behold them when they gather 
materjals for their Couch, as ſtraw, leaves, moſs, and if 
ſuch-like; for with their fect and their hcad they wil 
wrap as much together as a Man can well carry vn !er his 
arm, and will make ſhift to get it into thei: Cells and 
Couches. 

He hath very ſharp Teeth, and therefore is account- 
ed a deep biting Beaſt: his Back is broad, and hi 
Legs are longer on the right ſide than the left, and 
therefore .he runneth beſt when he gets on the ſide 
of an Hill, or a Cart-road-way. His fore-Legs have 
very ſharp Nails, bare, and apt to dig withal, being 
five both before and behind, but the hinder very much 
ſhorter, and covered with hair. His ſavour is ſtrong, 
and much troubled with Lice about the Secrets. Bo 
Male and Female have under their Hole another Hole 

outwardly, but not inwardly in the Male. If ſhe be 
hunted abroad with Hounds, ſhe biteth them moſt gri6 
vouſly where-cver ſhc lays hold on them. For the pre 
vention thereof, the careful Huntſ{men put great broad 
Collars made of Grays Skins about their Dogs Necks. Wh 
Her manner is to fight on ker back, uſing thereby both Ih; 
her Tceth and her Nails ; and by blowing up their = 
arter 
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after a ſtrange and wonderful manner, ſhe defendeth her 
ſelf againſt any blow and teeth of Dogs; only a ſmall 
ſtroke on her” Noſe will diſpatch her preſently ; you 
may thraſh your Heart weary on her Back, which ſhe ya- 
lues as a matter of nothing. | 

In /cly they eat the Fleſh of Badgers, and ſo they do 
in Germany, boiling it with Pears : ſome have eaten ir 
here in England, bur like it nor, bcing of a ſweet rankiſh 


iſte. 
'The Fleſh is beſt in September, if itbe fat ; and of the 
wo kinds, the Swiniſh Badger is better Fleſh than the 
her. | 
They love Hogs-fleſh above any. other ; for take 
but a piece of Pork 2nd train it over a Badgers 
Burrow, if he be within, you ſhall quickly ſec bim ap- 
pear without. ; 
: Their Nature is very cold; and therefore when it 
eweth they will not come our of their Holes for three 
dr four days together. ” + 
They live long, and by meer ave will grow blind, 
hen chey will not ſtir out of their Holes, bur are fed by 
joſe who have their ſight. 
This ſabrilty they have, that when they perceive the 
&riers begin ro yearn them, they will ſtop the Hole 
tween the Terriers and them : if the Terriers conti- 
baying, they will remoye their Baggage with them, 
Igointo another Apartment or Chamber of the But- 
w, (for know that ſome of their Houſes have half a 
Men Rooms at leaſt ; ) and ſo will remove from one to 
te other, till they can go no farther, barricadoing the 
ay as they £0. 
'The Hunting of a Badger muſt be after this manner : 
or moſt firſt ſeek the Earths and Burrows where he 
by and in a clear Moon-ſhine night-go and ſtop all 
te Holes but one or two, and therein place ſome Sacks 
aned with ſome drawing-ſtrings, which may [hut him 
8 as ſoon as he ſtraineth the Bag, 
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The Sacks or Bags being thus ſet, caſt off you 
Hounds, and beat all the Groves, Hedges, and Tuf 
within a mile or two about- What Badgers are abrog 
being alarm'd by the Dogs, will ſtreight repair to thei 
Earths or Burrows, ando be taken. 

Let him that ſtandeth to watch the Sacks,, ſtan 
cloſe, and upon a clear Wind, for elſe the Badger il 
ſoon find him, and fly ſome other way for ſafety 
But ifthe Hounds either encounter him, or unde 
the Chaſe before he can get into his Earth, he willthe 
ſtand at Bay like a Boar, and make moſt incomparit 
ſport. 


What Inſtruments are to be uſed in digging, and by 
to dig for Badger or Fox. 


In the firſt place, you muſt have ſoch as are able 
dig; next, you muſt have ſo many Terriers garai 
with Bells hung in Collars, to make the Fox or Bud 
bolt the ſooner; beſides, the Collars will be ſome (a; 
defence unto the Terriers, 

The Inſtruments to dig withal are theſe: A fu 
pointed Spade,which ſerveth ro begin the Trench wha | 
the ground is hardeſt, and broader Tools will at 
- well enter ; the round hollowed Spade, which is uſe 
todig amongft Roots, having very ſharp edges ; the 
- broad Spade, to dig withal when the Trench is bet 
opened, and the ground ſofter; Matrocks and Pick-an 
to dig in hard ground where a Spade will do but lit 
ſervice ; the Cole-rake, to cleanſe the Hole, and tok 
it from ſtopping up; the Clamps, whereby you 
take a Fox or Badger ont alive to make ſport there 
afterwards. And it would not be amiſs to have al 
of Water to refreſh your Terriers after they are 
out of the Earth to take breath. 

In this order you may beſiege a Fox or Badger int 
ſtrongeſt Holes or Caſtles, and may break their U 
mats, Platforms, Parapets , and work to them * 
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Mines and Counter-mines , until you have obtained 
your ſatisfation. But there is a ſhorter method than 
this, which by reaſon of its commonneſs I ſhall for- 
bear to mention. 


Of the Otter, 


[7 is ſuppoſed by ſome that the Otter is of the kind of 
Beavers, being it is an amphibious Creature, living 
both in the Water and on the Land; beſides, the out- 
ward form of the Parts beareth a ſimilitude of that 
Beaſt. Some ſay were his tail off, he were in all parts 
.hke a Beaver, differing in nothing but habitation : For 
the Beaver frequenteth both the Salt-water and the 
Freſh ; but the Orrer never poeth to the Sal. 

* Though the Orzer liveth in the Water,yet it doth not 
breathe like Fiſhes through the benefit of the Water, it 
doth breathe like other four-footed Beaſts, yet it will 
Cen a long time underneath the Water without re- 

ration, 

If he want Prey in the Waters, then will he- quit 
them for the Land ; and if by painful Hunting aſhoar 
he cannot fill his belly, he will feed on Herbs, Snails, 
or Frogs ; neither will he take leſs pains in the Water 
toſatisfie Hunger : for he will ſwim two miles together 
againſt the ſtream, that ſo, when his belly is full, the 
current of the ſtream may carry him again down to his 
deſigned Lodging, which is near the Water, very arti- 
fcially built with boughs, ſprigs,and ſticks, couching to- 
gether in excellent order, wherein he fitteth to keep 
him from the wet. | | 

In the hunting of Fiſh, he often pops his Noſe above 
water to take breath : It is a Creature of wonderful 
- iwifcneſs and nimblenefs in taking his Prey , and for 
H 3 greedi- 
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grecdineſs takes more than he knows what to dg 
with. 

It is a very ſubtile and crafty Beaſt, and endowe{ 
with a wonderful ſagacity and ſenſe of ſmelling, inſo- 
much that he can direa4ly wind the Fiſhes inthe Waten 
a mile or two off. 

The Fleſh of this Beaſt is both cold and filthy, 
becauſe ir feedeth on ſtinkiug Fiſh, and therefore no; 
fit to be eaten ; yet it is eaten in Germany ; and 
the Carthuſian Fryers, who are forbidden to eat al 
manner of Fleſh of other four-footed Beaſts , yet they 
are not prohibited the eating of Orrers. Therear: 
thoſe in Englaxd, who lately have highly valued a 
Otter-Pie, much good may it do them with it. 

Theſe Orters muſt be hunted by ſpecial Dogs, far 
as are called Otter-Hounds, 2nd alſo with ſpecial Inſtry- 
ments called Orter-Spears. When they find themſelves 
wounded with a Spear, they then come to Land, whete 
they hight with the Dogs furiouſly ; and except they be 
firſt wounded, they forſake not the Water : for they 
are not ignorant how ſafe a refuge the Waters are unto 
them, and how unequal a combat they ſhall ſuſtain with 
Men and Dogs upon the Land : yet, becauſe the cold 
Water annoyeth their green Wounds, therefore they 
ſpin out their Lives to the length of the thread, chuſing 
rather to die in torments among Dogs, than to die in 
the Waters. | 

The Food of an Orter (as I ſaid) is Fiſh ; and her 
abode is commonly under the Root of ſome Tree near 
Rivers, Brooks, Pools, Meers, or Fiſh-ponds 3 and 
ſometimes ſhe will lie in a hollow T'ree four or five foot 
above ground : and no Vermin can be more deſtructive 
toa Warren, than the Orrer is to a Fiſh-pond ; for it 
diveth and hunteth under water after that moſt wot- 
derful manner, that few Fiſh eſcape her, unleſs they are 
very {wift and great. 
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An Otter and Ferret grow ſalt much about the ſame 

time, and bring forth their young much after the ſame 

manaer, neither having their conſtant number. 

There is much cratc and cunning in the Hunting 
them; yet wich pains-taking yuu may enſnare them 
under the Water, and by River-ſides, as you may a Hare 
with Hare-pipes and ſuch-like Gins. They bite ſore 
and venomouſly, and when occaſion ſerves they-will de- 
fend themſelves ſtoutly. If after their enſnaring they 
chance to abide there long, they will ſoon enlarge them» 
ſelves with their teeth. 

Theſe Creatures are footed like your water-Fowl, 
having a web between their claws, and have no heel, but 
arouad ball under the ſoal of their feet ; and their 
Track is called their ark, as the Slot of a Hart ; and 
their Excrements are called Spratnts. 

An Otter will not abide long ina place ; for he is apt 
to be afraid and take diſtaſte, (having an excellent Ear 
and Noſe, for hearing and ſmelling ; and then he will 
forſake his Couch, and ſhift a mile or two up or down 
the River: and this he will do according as he fhiads 
ſcarcity of Fiſhing. 

In Hunting of the Orrer obſerve this, to ſend ſome to 
one ſide of the River whilſt you are on the other, and 
ſo beat on the Banks with your Dogs, and ſo you will 
ſoon find if there be an Orter in that quarter : for an 
Otter cannot endure long in the Water, but moſt come 
forth to make his Spraints, and in the night ſome- 
nes to feed on Graſs and ſuch Herbs as the Fields af- 


If any of the Hounds find out an Otter, then look 
ia the ſoft grounds and moiſt places to ſee which way 
he bent his head: if the Marks make no diſcovery, 
you may partly perceive it by the Spraints, and ſo fol- 
low the Hounds, and lodge him as a Hart or Deer. 
If you find not the Orrey quickly, you may then ima- 
gine he is gone to couch ſomewhere farther off from 
te River : for ſometimes he will ſeek his food a mile 

H 4 from 
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from the place of his reſt, chuſing rather to go up the 
River than down, becauſe upwards he meets with bet- 
ter ſcent of Fiſh; and bearing his Noſe into the Wind, 
he ſhall the ſooner find any fault that is above him. 

Remember, in the Hunting of the Orrer, that you 
and your Friends carry your Orter-Spears to watch his 
Vents, for that is the chief advantage : and if you per- 
ceive where the Otrer ſwims under water, then ſtriveto 
get to a ſtand before him where he would vent, and 
there endeavour to ſtrike him with your Spear ; bur if 
you miſs, purſue him with the Hounds, which if they 
be good Orter-Hounds, and perfectly entred, will come 
chaunting and trailing along by the River-ſide, and will 
beat every Tree-roor, every Ofter-bed and tuft of Bull- 
ruſhzs; nay, ſometimes they will take the Water, and 
beat it like a Spaniel. And by theſe means the Otter 
can hardly eſcape you. 


Of the Squirrel. 


He firſt Author that ever wrote of this little Ani- 
mal, was Oppianu, who liv'd in the days of Ant 
214 Ceſar,and wrote a Book alſo of Hunting. 

A Squirrel is greater in compaſs than a Weaſle,but the 
latter is longer than the other ; the back-parts andal 
the Body is reddiſh except the Belly, which is white. I 
Helwvetia they are black and branded,and they are Hun- 
tcd at the fall of the Leaf, when the Trees grow naked: 
for they run and leap from bovgh to bough in a moſt a> 
mirable and agile manner; and when the Leaves at 
on, they cannot ſo well be diſcerned. They are f 
three colours ; in the ficſt age black, in the ſecond of3 
ruſty Iron-colour, and laſtly, when old, they are full of 
white hoar Hairs. Their teeth are like the teeth of Mice, 
having the two under-reeth very long and ſharp« may 
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Tail is always as big as their Body, and it Jieth conti- 
nually on their Back when they fleep or fit ſtill, and it 


ſeemeth to be given them for a covering. 


In the Summer-time they build them Neſts (which 
by ſome are called Drays) in the tops of the Trees very 
artificially with Sticks and Moſs, with other things the 
Woods afford, andthen they fill it with Nuts for Win- 
ter-proviſion, and do ſleep like the Apine Mouſe moſt 
part thereof very ſoundly, in ſuch ſort, that the beating 
of the outſide of their Drays will not wake them. 

When they leap from Tree to Tree, they uſe their 
Tail inſtead of Wings, leaping a great diſtance, and 
are ſupported without ſinking to any one's appearance 
nay, they will frequently leap from a very high Tree 
down to the ground, and receive no barm. 

Many muſt go together to Hunt them, and muſt car- 
ry Dogs with them: and the fitteſt place for the exer- 
ciſe of this ſport, is in little and ſmall lender Woods, 
ſuch as may be ſhaken by the hand. Bows are requiſite 
toremove them when they reſt in the twiſts of Trees ; 
for they will not be much terrified with all the hollow- 
ing,” except they be ſtruck now and then by one means 
or other. - Well do they know what harbour a high 
Oak is unto them, and how ſecurethey can lodge there- 
in from Men and Dogs ; wherefore ſince it is too trou- 
bleſom toclimb every Tree, that labour muſt be ſup- 
plied with Bows and Bolts, that when the Squirrel reſt- 
eth, preſently he may be thumpr by the blow of an 
Arrow : the Archer need not fear to do her much harm, 
except he hit her onthe head ; for by reaſon of a ſtrong 
back-bone,. and fleſhy parts, ſhe will abide as great a 
ſtroak as a Dog, 

If they bedriven to the ground from the Trees, and 
they creep into Hedges; it is a ſign of their wearineſs : 
for ſuch is the lofty Miad of this little Beaſt, that while 
her ſtrength laſteth, ſhe ſaveth her ſelf jn the tops of 
high trees; but being wearied, ſhe deſcendeth, and falls 
inro the mouths of the yelping Currs that attend her. 

The 
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The admirable Wit of the Squirrel appeareth (if it 
be true) in her ſwimming, or paſſing over a River ; 
for when Hunger conſtraineth her ſo to do, ſhe ſeeks out 
fome rind, or {mall bark of a tree, which ſhe ſetteth up. 
on the water, and then goeth into ir, and holding up her 
Tail like a Sail, letteth the Wind drive her to the other 
fide ; and carry meat in their mouths, to prevent fa- 
mine whatſoever ſhould befall them, 


———. 


Of the Martern and Wild-Cat, 


Martern is about the bigneſs of a Cat, having a 

longer body, but ſhorter legs, with head and rail 

like a Fox; its skin is commonly brown, white on the 
throat, and ſomewhar yellowiſh on the back. 

Their teeth are exceeding white, and unequal, being 

above meaſure ſharp ; the canine teeth both above and 


below hang our very long. 
This and the Wild-Cat are a ſort of Vermin which 


we uſe here in England commonly to Hunt, and as 
neceſſary to be Hunted as any Vermin can be: For the 
queſtion may be doubtful, whether eicher Fox or Bad- 
ger do more hurt than the Wild-Cat doth, fince there 
are ſo many Warrens every where throughout the King- 
dom of England which are very much infeſted by the 
Wild-Car. 

ir is the Opinion of long-experienced Huntſmen, 
that ſhe lcaveth as great ſcent, and maketh as good a 
Cry for the time as any Vermin that is Hunted , eſpe» 
cially the Martern paſſeth all other Vermin for ſweet- 
neſs of ſcent, and her Caſe is a noble Furr. The Wild- 
. Cars Caſe is not ſo good, but it is very warm, and me- 
dicinal for ſeveral Aches and Pains in the Bones and 
Joints: alſo her Greaſe is very good for Sinews that 


are ſhrunk. 
Theſe 
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Theſe two Chaſes are not to be ſought purpoſely,un- 
leſs the Huntſman do ſee them where they prey, and can 
goreadily to them ; but if a Hound chance to croſs 
them, be will hunt it as ſoon as any Chaſe, and they 
make a nobly Cry as long as they ſtand up; when they 
can do it no longer, they will take a tree, and ſodeceive 
the Hounds ; but if the Hounds hold in to them, and 
will not give it over ſo, then they will leap from one 
Treeto another, and make great ſhifc foe their Lives, 
with much paſtime to the Huntſmen. 

When they are killed, you muſt hold them up upon a 
piked ſtaff, and hollow in all your Hounds, and then 
reward them with ſome meat; for the Fleſh of theſe 
Vermin is naught for Hounds. 


A SHORT 
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Of ſome particular BEASTS 
that are not Hunted in | England, 
but in Foreign Countries. 


— 


The Nature and Properties of a VVolf, and the 
manner of its Hunting. 


Eretofore I read that there were many Wolves in 

England, but now there are none ; however, they 

are ſtill in /reland, but their number is very much de- 

creaſed within theſethirty years ; and that they may 

more and more decreaſe, being ſo pernicious to all ſorts 

of Cattel, I thought good to publiſh the nature and 
manner cf their Hunting. 

Firſt, as to their Nature : .They go a Clicketting in 
February, and continue in that manner ten or twelve 
days. Where many Wolves are, many will follow one 
Bitch, as Dogs will follow a Bitch that is ſalt, but ſhe 
will be only lined with one. 

A notable Story | have heard when I was in 1reland, 
and atteſted for a truth by the Inhabitants: That a 
Bitch-Welf proud, will ſuffer a great many of the Male 
to follow her, and will carry them after her ſometimes 
eight or ten days without Meat, Drink, or Reſt; and 
when they are ſo tired that they cannot travel —_ 
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ſhe will firſt lie down, then will the reſt follow her ex- 
ample : when ſhe perceives that they azeall aſleep, and 
throu2h wearineſs ſnore, then will ſhe ariſe and awake 
that Wolf which ſhe obſerved to follow her moſt, and 
having ſo done, entice him with her far from the reſt, 
and ſuffer him to line her : the reſt awaking and find- 
ing her miſſing, purſue her by the ſcent, and finding 
how ſhe hath cunningly deluded them, they fall inſtanc! 
on her Companiog who. hath been before-hand wi 
them, and revenge themſelves on him by depriving him 
of his life ; which verifies the Proverb, Never Wolf yet 
ever ſaw hus Sire. 

Their Whelps are able to ingender at twelve months 
end, at which age they part with their Dam, that is, 
when thoſe Teeth are grown which they caſt the firſt 
halfyear, and being grown, they never ſhed them a- 
gain : And here ſee their gratitude, (though bloody 
cruel Creatures) after they have preyed for themſelves, 
if they chance to meet their Dam or Sire (for Furber- 
vile doth not believe the aforeſaid Story ) they will 
fawn upon them, and lick them, rejoicing at the ſight 
of them. 

The Dog will never bring any of his Prey to his 
Whelps till he hath filled his own Belly ; whereas the 
Bitch will not eat a bit till ſhe hath-ſerved rhem firſt : 
they go nine weeks with Whelp, and ſometimes a little 
longer, and grow ſalt but once a year. - As to number 
of Whelps, they have more or leſs as Dogs have ; for 
doubtleſs both the Wolf and the Fox are but a kind of 
wild Maſtiffs and wild Currs. 

They prey upon all kind of things, and will feed 
on Carrion, Vermin, &c. They will kill a Cow or a 
Bullock; and- as for a Sheep, Goat, or good Porket, 
they will roundly carry him off in their Mouchs, not 
touching ground with it, and will run ſo faſt away, 
notwithſtanding the load, that they are hardly to be 
ſtopped but by Maſtiffs or Horſe-men. There is no 
Beaſt which runneth faſter than the Wolf, agd deb 
wonder- 
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wonderfully alſo. When he is Hunted with Hounds, 
he flieth not far before them ; and unleſs he be courſed 
with Grey-hounds or Maſtiffs, he' keepeth the Covert 
like the Bear, or Boar, and eſpecially the beaten wayg 
therein, Night is the uſual time of his preying, thongh 
Hunger will - force him to prey by day. They are 
more ſubtile and crafty (if more can be) than the Fox 
or any other Beaſt : When they are Hunted, they will 
take all their advantages; at other times they will never 
run'over-haſtily,but keep themſelves in breath and force 
always. CLET cw 

' A Wolf will ſtand up a whole day before a good Ken- 

nel of Hounds, unleſs that Grey-honnds or Wolf-dogs 
courſe him. If he ſtand at bay,-have'a care of being 
bitten by him; for being then mad, the Wound is de- 
ſperate, and hard to be cured. 

When a Wolf falls into a Flock of Sheep, with his 
good will he would kill them all before be feed upon 
any of them, and therefore all means ſhould be uſed 
to Yeſtroy them, as by Hunting atforce, or with Grey- 
hounds or Maſtiffs, or caught in Gins and Snares; 
but they had need be ftrong. For encouragement to 
the meaner ſort in ſreland, whofoever took a ſucking 
Whelp, or preying Cub, a Dog or a Bitch-Wolf, and 
bronght but the Heads of cither to: the next Juſtice of 
Peace, for reward for the firſt, tre reccived twenty 
ſhillings; for tlie ſecond, forty ; for the third, five 
pound; and for the laſt, ſix pounds :. which late en- 
couragement hath in a manner cleared that Kingdom of 
them. 

They bark and howl like unto Dogs ; and if there be 
but two of them together, they make ſech a terrible 
hideous noiſe, that you would think there could be no 
tefs than twenty of them in a body. _ 

When any one wonld Hunt the Wolf, he muſt train 
him by theſe means : Firſt, let him lo6k out ſome fair 
place, a mile or more from the great Woods, where 
there is ſome cloſe ſtanding to pkce a brace of good 
Grey- 
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Grey-hounds in, if need be, the which ſhould be 
cloſely environned, 'and ſome Pond of Water by it: 
There he muſt kill a Horſe that is worth little, and 
take the four Legs thereof, and carry them into the 
Woods and Forreſts adjoining ; then'let four Men 
take every Man a Leg of the Beaſt, and draw it as 
his Horſe-tail all along the Paths and Ways ja the 
Woods, until they come back again to the place 
where the Carcaſe of the ſaid Beaſt lieth; there lex 
chem lay down their Trains. Now when the Wolves 
go out in the night to prey, they will follow the ſceax 
of the Train till they come to the Carcaſe where ir 
lieth. Then let thoſe who love the Sport, with their 
Huntſmen come early and- privately near the place ; 
and if they are diſcernable as they are feeding, in the 
firſt place let rhem conſider which way will be-the faireſt 
Courſe for the Grey-hounds, and place them accor- 
dingly, and as near as they can let them foreſtal with 
their Grey-hounds the ſame way that the Wolves did, 
or are flying either then or the night before; bur if the 
Wolves be in the Coverts near the Carrion that wag 
lid for them to feed upon, then let there by Hewers 
ſet round the Coverts to make a noiſe on every ſide, 
but only that where the Grey-hounds do ſtand ; and 
kt them ſtand thick together, making what noiſe 
they can to force them to the Grey-hounds.: Then 
let the Huntſman go with his Leam-hound, and draw 
from the Carrion to the Thickets ſides where the Wolves 
have gone in, and there the Huntſman ſhall caſt off 
the third part off their beſt Hounds 3 for a Wolf will 
ſometimes hold a Covert along time before he will come 
our. 

The Huntſmen muſt hold near in to the Hounds 
_—__ hard, and encouraging them with their 
oice : for many Hounds will ſtrain Courteſie at this 
Chaſe, although they are ſtrong and bt for all other 
Chaſes. = 

d Az 
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When the Wolf cometh to the. Grey-hounds, they 
who hold them will do well to ſuffer the Wolf to pa 
by the firſt rank until he come further, and ler the [af 
Rank let ſlip their Grey-houndy full in the face of the 
Wolf, and at the ſame inſtant let all the other Ranks 
let ſlip alſo: fo that the firſt Rank ſtaying him bu 
ever 0 little, he may be aſſaulted on all ſides at once, 
and by that means they ſhall the more eaſily take 
kim. x | 

[t is beſt entring.of Hounds at young Wolves which 
are not yet paſt half a year or a year old ; for a Hound 
will Hoot ſuch more willing, and with leſs fear than 
an old Wolf; or you way take Wolves alive in En- 
gines, and breaking their Teeth, enter your Hounds at 
them, | 

A Man may know a Dog-Wolf from a Bitch by the 
tracks of his feer ; for the Dog hatb a greater Heel, a 
greater Toe, greater Nails,and a rounder Foot. Beſi 
the Birch caſteth her Fiaunts commonly in the midſt 
an High-way, whereas the Dog caſteth them either aq 
the one ſide or the other of the Path. 


The Reward of the Dogs is thus: when they hay 
bit and ſhaked the dead Woff, let the Huntſman then 
open his Belly ſtreight along, and taking out his Bog- 
els, let him throw in Bread, Cheeſe, and other Scrapy 
and (o let the Dogs feed therein. 


Of Wild-Goat Hurting 


. Wild-Goat Hunting. 


F Never cou'd read or hear that there was ever any 
ſuch Chaſe in-Ezgland as the Hunting of the Wild- 
Feat > But ſince there may be ſuch Sport in Wales, as 
here hath been elfewhere, ic will not be much amiſs to 
ive ſome ſhort account thereof. .  _. RE 
'The Wild-Goat is as big as a Hort, tut not ſo long, 
ſo long Legg'd; bur is as fleſhy. They have Wreaths 
d&wrinkleson their Horns, which declare what their 
keeis: foraccording to the quantity of the Wreaths, 
| is the number of their Years ; which Wreaihs he 
teweth, but not his Beam, the which may be, if he be 
nold Goze, as big as a Man's Leg. eg be p58 
"They have'2 great long Beard, and are of a browniſh 
my colour very ſhaggy, having a long black Liſt down 
be ridge of the'Back, and the Track 1s bigger than the 
lotof a-Hert} | ; | 
They fawn as a Hind or Doe in May,and. have but cone 
a Eigor they ſuckle and bring up as the tame Gear 


\They feed like Deer, only they will eat beſides Ivy, 
lol; and ſuch-like.. In Spring they make their Fu- 
ts round, and afterwards broad and fat, as the Hare 
ten he comes to feed well. | 

They go to rut about Alhallontide , and continue 
rein a month or five weeks; that Seaſon being over, 
ie deſcend from the Mountains and Rocks, their 
od for the Summer-ſeaſon, an@herd themſelves, 
it only to avoid the Snow, but becauſe they can find 
d Food any longer; and yet they come not very low, 
j 3 at the foot of the Mountains, feeding, there 
TE fer: then they return again, every one chuſing 
e ſtrong Hold in the Rocks, as the Har:s in the 

els. 


About 
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About Fawning-time the Females ſeparate from the 
Males, attending till Rutting-time : In this inter 
they will run at Man or Beaſt, and fight as Harts doo 
amongſt the other. 

When he goeth to rut, his throat and neck is mu 
bigger then uſual : He is very ſtrong backt ; and (mhid 
is wonderful ) though he ſhould fall from pn high te 
Poles length, he will receive no harm z and will walks 
ſecurely oti the ſharp tops of Rocks, as. a Horſe ia the 
High-way. 

Alhallontide is the chiefeſt Seaſon for Hunting KK 
Wild-Goars, obſerving very well before you Hunt, ie 
advantages of the Coalts, the Rocks and Places whey 
the Goats do lie. | 

Having thus done, ſet Nets and Toils toward thei 
vers and Bottoms; for you cannot expe your Howd 
ſhould follow a Goat down every place of the Mow | 
C2a1ns. | | 

Alſo it will be needful that ſome ſtand on the top ; 
the Rocks, and throw down Stones as they. ſee of | 
fion, Where the Goat goeth down to the fil 
Brooks or Waters in the Bottom, there yur | 
Relays, and let the Relays never tarry till , 
come in which were caſt off: and this is your I 
Help for a Man can neither follow.on foot Nor bali; 

ack. 
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Of Wild-Boar-hunting. 
Hunting of the Wild Boar. 


He Boar is ever pige'd with as many teeth at firſt as 
he ſhall have ever after, which will only increaſe 

io bigneſs, not number. Amongſt the reſt, they have 
four which are called Tuſbes, or Twsks, whereof the two 
biggeſt do not hurt. when he ſtrikes, but ſerve only to 
the other two loweſt, with which tiey frequently 


They feed upon all kind of Corn and Fruits which 
they can come at; alſo Roots. In e4pril and AMay 
they feed on the Buds of Plumb-trees , and. Chet- 

Af | hut-trees,, and all other ſweet Buds they can find, 
ecaly on the Buds: of Broom and Juniper, and 
never meaſted, as our tame Swine. Being near 
Sea-coalt, they will feed on all manner of Shell- 


' 
© Their Seaſon þbeginneth in the midſt of Seprember, 
Wdendeth about the beginning of December, at which 
hey go a Brimming. A Boar will commonly abide 
Bay before he goes out ofhis Den ; and he lies moſt 
y inthe ſtropgeſt Holds of Thorns and thick 


If it fo Chance that there is a Sownder of them roge= 
her, then iFany break ſounder, the reſt'will run that 
may: and if you Hunt a Foar from a thick and ſtrong 
Covert, he will not fail to go back by the ſame way he 
thither : and when he is rear*d he never ſtays, but 
continually till he comes. to the place where he was 
*d and brought up. This Mr. T»rbervile obſer- 
himſelf when he was in France ; atteſting he ſaw a 
Hunted from a Thicker, which returned the ſame 
he came to the place of his farrowing, which was 
6 ſeven French Leagiies, Andthis was performed 

the track ofhis feer; | 


Iz w 
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Ifhe be Hunted in a Foreſt or Hold where he wy 
bred, he will hardly be forced out of it. Sometimes he 


will take head, and ſeem to go out, and will draw tq 
the outſides of the Wood ; bur it is only to hearkentg 
every ſide: and if he hear the noiſe of the H 
then will he return, and will not be compelPdity 
£0 that way till night. But having broken out of a 
Foreſt and taken head end-ways, he will not be put ox 
of his way either by Man, Dog, Voice, Blowing, or any 
thing. 

A Boar, eſpecially a great one, will not cry wheh 
you killbim: The Sows and young Swine will ſome 
TIMES, 


Terms to be uſed in Boar- Hunting. 


If ic ſhould be demanded what you will call a Zu 
of three years old ; you may anſwer, He is a 
Boar which hath lately left the Sounder. An old Pp: 
you muſt call a Singular, or Sanglier, that bath left the 
Sounder four or five years ſince... 1n making of a report, if 
you areasked where the Boar fed the night before, you 
may ſay, he fed inthe corn ; bur if in the fields or me 
dows, you wuſt then ſay, be hath been routing and wwy- 
ming in ſuch a place, or ſuch a fern-field. Where ay 
that whatſoever he feeds on, excepting roots, Is 
feeding; the other is called routing, worming,or fea 
but when he feedeth and routeth not, you muſt then af 


that graſmg. 


Boar- Hunting with Hounds at Force: 


oO 
W1 OY 


Be adviſed not to Hunt a young Boar of three yeats 
old at force; for he will ſtand up as long, if not long, 
than any light young Deer which beareth but three 
the 1op: but In the fourth year you may Hunt him @ 
force, as you doa Hart at ten. | Wy 


4 
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Ia the rearing of your Boar, you need not be afraid to 
come near him, for he values you not, and will lie ſtill, 
and will not be rear*d by you alone. 

Here note, that if a Boar intend to bide in his 
deny couch, or fort, then will he make ſome croſſing 
or doubling at the entry thereof, upon ſome high-way 
or beaten path ; by ſuch means a huntſman, being 
early.in the woods, may judge of the ſubrilty of the 
Boar, and according may make preparations for his 

Mme, 

Fif he be a great Boar, and one that hath lain long 
toreſt, let him hunt hioz with good ſtore of hounds, 
and ſuch as will ſtick cloſe to him ; and let him on 
horſe-back be ever amongſt them, charging the Boar, 
to diſcourage him : for if you hunt ſuch a Boar with 
half a dozen couple of dogs, he will not value them ? 
and they having chaſed him, he will take courage and 
keep them ſtill at bays, running upon any thing he 
ſeeth before him. Bur if he be charged home, and hard 
laid unto with the hounds, he will turn head and 


.Ifyou ſtrike at him with your ſword or Boar-ſpear, 
ſtrike not low, for then you will hit him on the ſnout, 
which he little values ; for he watcheth to take blows 

his tusks or thereabouts : but lifting up your 

hand, ſtrike right down, and have a ſpecial care of your 

horſe ; for if you ſtrike and hurt him, fo will he you if 
can 


'It behoveth the hunters of Boars to be very wary ; 
be will run hercely without fear upon his purſuers : 
in which encounter, if he receive not his deaths wound, 
te overthroweth his adverſary, except he fall flat on the 
ground, and then he need not fear much harm ; for his 
teeth cannot cut upward but downward: but it is 0- 
therwiſe with a female ; for ſhe will bite and tear any 
WaJ. 


| 3 
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It is good to raiſe this Beaſt early in the moring be. 
fore he hath made water, for the burning of his Blad 
der doth quickly make him weary. , 


When the Boar is firſt raiſed out of the wood; he 


ſnuffeth in the wind, lifting up his noſe to ſmell what 
is with him, and what againſt him ; and rarely ſtrikesa 
man till he be firſt wounded himſelf. | 

The hunting-ſpear muſt be very ſharp and broad, 
branchirg forth into certain forks, ſo that the Bug 
may not break through them upon the huntſman: 
The beſt places to wound him in therewith , are the 
middle of his forehead betwixt his eye-lids, or elſe 
_ the ſhoulder; either of theſe wounds is mor» 
Tal, 

If the Boar make head againſt the hunter, he muſt 
not fly for it, bur muſt meet him with his ſpear, hob 
ding one hand on the middle of it, and the other & 
the end, ſtanding one foot before another, having at 


eſpeciall eye to the head of the beaſt which way ſos 


ver he windeth or turneth the ſeme : for ſuch is the n# 
ture of the Boar, that ſometimes he ſnatcheth the ſpear 


out of their hands, or elſe recoileth the force bach again 


upon the. hunter, by both which means he is in great 
danger of life : whenſoever this hapneth there is bit 


one remedy, which is; another of his companions muſt 


come and charge the Boar with his ſpear, and then pre6s 


tend to wound him with his dart, bur not caſting it 
for fear of hurting the hunter. The Boar —_ this, 
econd, 


forſaketh the firſt man, and ruſheth upon the 
who muſt look to defend himſelf with all dexterity, 
compoſing his body, and ordering his weapons accot» 


Cing to artificial Boar-hunting : in the mean time he 


that was overthrown muſt riſe again, taking freſh hold 
on his ſpear, and with all conrage aſſault his adverſary, 
_ his friend who was the cauſe of the ſaving > 
is life. 
When he feeleth himſelf {> wounded that he cannot 
live, wcre it not: for the forks of the Boar-ſpear, - 
WOU 
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| Of Bear-hunting. 123 
would preſs it on his vanquiſher, and fo revenge his 
death : For fuch is the fury of this Beaſt, that he will 
endeavour to wound and kill, alrhough he feel upon 
him the pangs of death ; and what place ſoever he bi- 
teth, whether man or dog, the heat of his teeth cauſeth 
thewoumd to be inflam'd : and for this cauſe, if he bur 
touch the hair of a dog, he burnerh it off: nay, huntſ- 
men have tried the heat of his teeth, by layirg hairs on 
them as ſoon as he was dead, and they have ſhrivePd up 
23 with a hot-iron, 

To conclude ; the ſame deviſes, diligence, labour, 
ſecution, and obſervations are to be uſed in the 
got the Boar, whick are preſcribed for the hun- 

ting of the Hare. Not but that there are ſeveral poli- 
cies and ftratagems which bave been invented, and 
ae till uſed in ſeveral countries, whereby to take 
them'without the purſuicof dogs ; for the knowledge 

I ſhall refer the reader to Blondw, Oppianws, 
Gefner, T arbervile, and maniy others both ant'eat and 
modern-writers, who have largely treated on this ſub- 


— 


of the Nature and Properties of a Bear, and after 
| what omanner Hunted. : 


Je aro evo ſorts cf Bans, a greater and leſler ; 
-' the laſt is more apt to climb crees than the o- 


ther; 
Jeirvare bred in many countries ; in the Helverian 
Mint region they are ſo ſtrong and courageous, that 
they can tear in pieces both oxen and horſes; for which 
canſe —<p_—_ are ſtudiouſly laborious in the ta- 
them.” 

Bear is of a moſt venereous and Juſtful diſpoſition ; 
for night and day the females with moſt arent in. 
lam'd defires,do provoke the males to copulation ; and 
I 4 tor 
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for this cauſe at that time they ate moſt fierce” 
angry. The time of their copulation-1s in the begig: 
ning of Winter, and the mapner of it is like toa Man's, 
the Male moving himſelf upon the belly of the Female, 
which lijeth fat on her back, and'they embrace each 6- 
ther with their fore-feet : they remain a very long time 
in that a& ;: infomuch (as ſome have obſerved, how 
truel cannot ſay) that ifthey were very fat at their firſ 
entrance, they diſ-join not themſelves again till theyhe 
Ican. | 

There isa ſtrange report in Hiſtory, (if it be trye) 
That in the Mountains of Savoy, a Bear.carried a young 
Maid into his Den by violence, where in.a venereal 
manner he had the carnal uſe of. her Body ; and while 
he kept her ia his Den, he daily went forth and brought 
her the beſt Fruits he could-get; preſenting them to 
her as Food, as courtly as he could 'do it ; but'a- 
ways when he went to Forrage, he rowled a very 
great Stone to'the mouth of his Den, that the _ 
ſhould not make ther eſcape from him :_ at length 
Parents, with long ſearch, found their Daughter iuithe 
Bear's Den, who delivered her from that beſtial Cx 
ptivity. __ | 
' They are naturally very cruel and miſchievous ynto 
all came Beaſts, and are very ſtrong in all parts of their 
Body but their Head, whereon a ſmall Blow will kill 
them. | | 

They go to mate in the :beginning of the Winter, 
ſome ſooner. ſome later, according to their reſt and fee- 
ding; and their Heat laſteth not paſſing fifteen days. - 

When the ſhe-Bear perceiveth her {clf with Whelp, 
ſe withdraws her ſelf into ſome cave, or hollow rocky 
and there remains till ſhe brings forth her Whelps,, 
whcre wichout meat they grow very fat, eſpecially the 
Males, only by ſucking their fore-feet. When they 
enter into their Den, they convey themſelves backward, 
BY oy may put out their foot-ſteps from the ſight 
Of tine Hſu:itors, X 
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">The nature of all-of them is to-ayoid Cold , and 
thetefore in: the Winter-time they hide themſelves, 
chvſing rather to ſuffer. Famine than cold ; lying far 
the moſt part three or four Months together and ne- 
yer ſee: the light, whereby in a. manner -their guts are 
clung together : coming forth, they are ſo dazled by 
long darkneſs, being in the light again, that they ſtag- 
gerand reel to and fro; and then by a ſecret inſtin& 
they _ the ſtraightneſs of their gpts þy eating an 
Herb called Arum, 1n Engliſh Wake-robbiz or Calves- 
foot, by the acidity whereof their guts are enlarged z and 
being recovered, they remain more fierce and cruel than 
at other times, during the time their Young are with 
them : ard this is the Herb, ſome ſay, which they eat 
tomake them ſleep ſo long in Winter without ſenſe of 
Cold or Hunger. 

' They ate Whelped maſt commonly in March, ſome- 
times two, and not above fye in number ; the moſt part 
efthem are dead one whole gay after they are whelped ; 
but the Bear doth ſolick them and warm then with her 
breath, and hug thena in her boſom, that ſhe quickly re- 
vives them again. | 

-It is commonly received as a truth, (though it be 
a palpable vulgar errour) That the Whelps of Bears at 
their firſt Littering are without all form and faſhion, and 
nothiig but' a little congealed Blood like a lump of Fleſh, 
which afterwards the old one frameth with her Tongue by 
licking them to her own like. This Opinion may be 
eſtly diſproved ; for ' they are only littered blind 
without Hair, and the hinder-legs not perfeR, the fore- 
feet folded up like a fiſt, and other members deform- 
ed; by reaſon of the immoderate Humor or Moiſt- 


» neſs in them ; which alſo is one cauſe why ſhe cannot 


retain in her womb the ſeed to the perfection of the 
Joung ones, whereof Foachimus Rheticws is an eye-wit- 
nefs, 

As ſoon as the Dam perceiveth her Cubs to grow 
trorg, ſhe ſucklech them no lupger, by reaſon of cheir 
curſt- 
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curftneſs; for they will ſarely bite her if they cannd 
get ſuck enough. After this ſhe preyeth abroad upon 


any thing ſhe can meet with, which ſhe eats, and caſts 


up again to her young ones, and fo feeds them till they 
— ma for themſelves: They will climb a tree for the 
uit. 

If they be Hunted, they will follow a Man, but not 
ron upon him unleſs they are wounded. They are 
very ſtrong in their paws, in ſuch ſort, that they will 
ſo hug a Man or Dog till they have broke his back, or 
ſqueez?d his guts out of his belly : with a ſingle paw 
they will pull a luſty dog to their tearing and deyouring 
mouth. They bite very ſeverely ; for they will bitea 
Man?s Head to the very Brains ; and for an Arm or Leg, 
they will craſh it as a Dog may do a ſlender Bone of 
Mutton. 

When they are Hunted, they are ſo heavy that they 
make no ſpeed, and ſo are always in fight of the Dogs : 
They ſtand not at bay as a Boar, but fly wallowing; 
but if the Hounds ſtick in, they will fight valiantly in 
their own defence, ſometimes they ſtand up ſtr 
on their binder-feet, and then take that as a ſign of fear 
= cowardize ; they fight ſtouteſt and ſtrongeſt onal 

our. 

They have an excellent ſcent, and ſmell- farther off 
than any other Beaſt except the Boar ; for in a whok 
Foreſt they will ſmell out a Tree laden with Maſt. 

They may be Hunted with Hounds, Maſtiffs,or Grey- 
hounds z and they are chaſed and killed with Bows, 
Boar-ſpears, Darts, and Swords; ſo they are alſo take 
in Snares, Caves, Pits, with other Engines. 

They do naturally abide in great Mountains ; but 
when it ſoweth, or in bard weather, then they deſcend 
into Valleys and Foreſts for proviſion. They calt their 
Leſſes ſometimes in round Croteys, and ſometimes flat 
like a Bullock, according to their feeding. 

They go ſometimes a gallop, and at other times an 


amble 3-but they go molt :t caſe when they wallow. 
When 
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When they come from their ſeeding, they beat com- 
manly the 5 and beaten paths : and whereſo- 
ever they go out of the high-ways, there you may be 
ſure they are poite to their Dens ; for they uſe no doub- 
lag no ſddcilcies. | 
"They tumble and wallow in water andimire as Swine, 
and they feed ikea Dog, Some ſay their fleſh is. very. 
good food, let who will eat it for me, who are not {0 
nxely palated as my ſelf. | 
The beſt finding of a Bear is. with a Leam-hound ; 
and ! ag he who is without one may trail after a Bear as 
we do after a Buck or Roe, and you may lodge and hunt 
them as you do'a Buck, For the more ſpeedy executi- 
on, mingle Maſtiffs among your Hounds ; for they will 
pinch the Bear, and ſo provoke her to anger, until at laſt 
| bring her to the bay ; or elſe drive her out of the 
into the covert, not letting her be at reſt till he 
zht in-her own defence. 


ll 


Of the Beaver. Xe 
A Beaver differeth but a little from an Orter but in 
his Tail: His colour 1s ſomewhat yellow and 
ppalperied with aſh-colour, which ſtand our beyond 
the ſhorter Hairs, double their length; and are neat and 
ſoft like an Otters, | 
There is plenty of them in the River Ports, whence 
the Beaver by ſome is called Canis Ponticas : They are 
ao bred in Spain, fome few in France, Germany, Polonia, 
Silavonia, Ruſſia, Pruſſia, Lithuania ;. and abundance of 
them in New England. 
"Theſe Beaſts are amphibious, living both on land and 
mater both freſh and'ſalt, keeping the laſt in the day- 
time, and the firſt in the night: Withour water they 
annot live; for they participate much of the nature 
of fiſh, which may be gathered from their tails and 
tinder-legs. 
They 
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They are about the bigneſs of a Country by! 


their head ſhort; their ears ſmall and round ; their 
teeth very long, the under-teeth ſtanding out beyond 
their lips three fingers breadth, and the upper about 
halfa finger, being very broad, crooked, ſtrong, aud 
ſharp, ſtanding very deep in their mouth, wherewith 
ey defend themſelves againſt Beaſts, rake fiſhes as it 


were upon hooks, and will gnaw in ſunder trees as big 


as a Man's thigh. ek | 

Their fore-feet are like Dogs, and their hinder like 
Geeſe, made as it were on purpoſe to go on the Land, 
and ſwim in the water z but the tail of this Beaſt is 
moſt ſtrange of all, being without Hair, and covered 
over with a Skin like the Scales of a Fiſh, it being likes 
Soal, and for the moſt part ſix fingers broad, and half: 
foot long. They are accounted a very delicate Diſh, 
and eat like Barbels : the manner of their dreſſing is by 
roaſting them firſt, and boiling or ſtewing them after- 
wards ; they muſt be food that is very ſweet, ſince this 
Proverb proceeded from them: Sweet is that Fiſh which 
% no Fiſhat all, 

As for the wonderful manner of their Building, I hal 
let that alone, ſinceit is at large deſcribed by Geſzerin 
his Hiſtory of . Beaſts, pag. 36. þ 

There is nothing ſo valuable in this. Beaſt as his 
Stones ; for they are in great eſteem, and a precious: 
Commodity. 

It hath been the opinion of ſome, that when a Beaver 
is hunted, and is in danger to be taken, he biteth off his 
own Stones, knowing that for them only is he thus 
purſued : But this is found to be a meer fition ; for 


their Stones being ſmall, and placed like a Boar's, it is 


impoſſible for them to comeat them. 


They are taken for their Skins, Tails, and Cods, and, 
that many ways, Firſt, when their Caves are found; 


(in which are ſeveral Chambers built one over ano- 
ther by the water-ſide, to aſcend or deſcend according 
as the water riſ: or falleth) I ſay, their abode being 


found, ' 
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Of the Elk, 12g 
faund, they make 2 breach therein, wherein is t alit- 


| which the Beaver perceiving, flics inſtantly to 
th Nog Cave, and there defendeth herſelf with 
Her teeth, till all her building be raiſed, and ſhe Iaid open 
toher Enemies, who kill her with Inſtruments for thar 
irpoſe. Theſe Dogs for the Beaver are the ſame which 
Otters, ao 
"They cannot dive long time under water, but muſt 
up their Heads'for breath ; which being ſeen by 
thoſe who are Hunting them, they kill them with gun- 
ſhot or Otter-S : His nature is, if he hear any noiſe, 
to pat up his Head above water, whereby he is diſc 
wered, and ſo loſeth life. Thoſe skins are beſt whic 
we blackeſt. 


—__——— A —_— —_—— _ 


of the Elk. 


His Beaſt is twice as big as a Hart, whoſe upper- 
'T. lip is fo greats, and, hangeth. over the nether fo 
far, that he cannot, cat going forward; but as he eat- 
eth he gocth backward, and ſo gathereth up his ſuſte= 
nance. 

His Mane is divers both on the top of his neck, and 
mderneath his Throat, which buncheth like a beard, 
ercurled lock of hair z his neck is very ſhort, diſpropor- 
tionable to his body. 

He hath two very large Horns bencng towards the 
back in a plain edge, and the Spires ſtand fo 


* —_ - 
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rward to the 
face : Both Males and Females have them ; they are ſo- 
Idat the root, and round, but afterwards branched ; 
they are broader than a Hart's, and are very heavy, be- 
I{gnot above two foot long; and theſe Horns they mew 

year: He is colour'd for the moſt part like a 
PRE hath cloven feet, but without Joints Clike an 
he his fore-legs, and therefore ſleepeth lean- 
kg to polts or trees 3 and fighterh not with his Horns, 
W Fore-feer, Ic 


130 | Of the Elk, 


It is a moſt timerous Creature, not defiring wi 
much, unleſs provoked therennto by Hung.” The 


is nodanger ja Hunting this Beaſt, excep!| 
Tight before him : for if this beak itn kis fore-fi 
- on him, he cannot eſcape alive; bur if it receive aj 
ſmall wound, it inſtantly dies. \. 19 
They are taken by Nets and Toils, or as Elephang 
are taken; for when they have found the trees where 
unto they lean, they {> ctit and ſaw them, that whey 
the Elk cometh, he overthroweth the tree, and falleth 
with it; and being not. able to rife, is ſo taken aliy, 
When they are chaſed eagerly, and can find/no plas 
to reſt themſelves, and he ſecret, they run to the-Wz. 
ters, and therein ſtand, taking up Waters into their 
mouths; and in a little time do fo heat it, that ſqui 
ting it upon .the Dogs, the heat thereof ſo ſealdah 
them, that they dare'not come nigh or approach then 
any more- LS 
y more exotick Beafts I might here inſert, defcri 
bing their natures, and the manner of their foreign 
— but ſince they are not to be found in Enylol, 
let rheſs ſuffice which Ihave already deferibed. * + 
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DOGS Diſeaſes Remedied, and 
their Hurts Healed ; 


According to the Beſt Preſcriptions of Ancient 
and Modern Huntſmen. 


— 
— 


4 Fivefold Madneſs in a Dog ; the Symptoms of the 
Hes s, and their Cure. Y 


"*HeAncients. have derived Rabies, Madneſs, from 
Rewies, hoarſneſs of voice, for mad Dogs have na, 
perfe& Voice : but it is more probable, that Rabies 
cometh 4 Rapiende; becauſe when a Dog beginneth to 
mad, he biteth, runneth, ſnatcheth, and roves to and 
to his own perdition. A mad Dog is-moſt dange- 
rous in the Dog-days; for at that time the very foam 
orſpitcle felling on a Man breeds danger. 

There are properly ſeven ſorts of Madneſſes which 
afiQ&aDog, whereof two of them are incurable, and 
therefore I ſhall ſpeak little of them, only ſo much as 
"| maygive you warning to ſhift them from your other 
' 8 Dogs, becauſe their Diſeaſe is infetious ; and that you 
' may beware of them your ſelf, leſt they injure you; for 
4; } their biting is dangerous. 

-\ . The firſt of theſe incurable Madneſſes is called the 
1 Hot, burning. Madneſs , and is known by theſe ſym- 
jams: Firſt, when they run they raiſe their tails bolt 
1 Vocight, and run upon any thing that ſtands before 
|, them, having no reſpect where nor which way they 
7 ; run; 
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run: alſo their mouths will be very black, having no 
foam in nor about them. They will not continue 


thus above three or four days, after which time they 


dies their pain being ſo intolerable. Where note, that 
all thoſe Dogs they have bitten and drew blood from, 
will be mad 1n like manner-\. } 13 Vl 
The ſecond is called the ruming Madneſs, . and is leſs 
dangerous, however incutable. . The Dogs:that are 
troubled with this madneſs run not on Men, but Dog 
and no other Beaſts. The ſymptoms are; they will ſmel 
on other Dogs, and having ſmelt them, will ſhake and 
bite them, yet ſhaking their Tails, and ſeeming to offer 
no harm: with other tokens I omit for brevity ſake. 


Of the Damb Madreſs. 


The five Madneſſes (or rather Sickneſſes) which are 
curable, are theſe : | 
' The firſt is called the Dumb Madneſs, and is thug 
known: The Dog that is troubled therewith will not 
feed, but hold his month wide open continually, putting” 
his fet to his mouth frequently, as if: he had a bone in; 
his throat. © . wy OR 0 rec , - nie 
The Cure is thus : Take four ounces of the Juice of 
Spathula putrida, and put it intoa pot; then take the* 
like quantity of 'the Juice of black Hellebore, and ay' 
muchof the Juice of Rue : having ſtrained ther all well 


through a fine cloth, put them into'a glaſs : theh' take | 


two drams of ſcammony unprepared, and' having mine 
gled it with the former Juices, put it into a horn or fun- 
nel, and convey ic down his throat, keeping his head* 
up ſtreight, leſt hecaſt it up again: then'blted him in 
the mouth, cutting three or four veins in his gums that - 
he may bleed the better; and In a ſhort time you will 


find amendment: 'Or you may only take eight drarts 


of the juice of an Herb called Hartſhorn, or Dogs-toothy 
and you will find it a ' moſt excellent receipt againſt any 
madneſs whatfocver. OTE 4 
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Of the Falling Madneſs. 

The ſecond is called the Fling Madneſs : the diſeaſe 
lieth Jr their Heads, which maketh them reel as they go, 
and fall. 

The cure is thus: Take four ounces of the juice of 
Piony, with the like quantity ofthe juice of Briony, the 
like of the juice of Crxciata, and four drams of Stave\- 
xcre pulverized : mingle theſe together,and give it your 
Hound or Dog as aforeſaid : then let him blood in the 

or the two yeins which come down the ſhoulders 
andif he is not cvred at firſt, give it him a ſecond or 
third time. 
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Of the Lank Madneſs. 


The third kind of Madneſs is called the Lark Mad- 
neſs, by reaſon of the leanneſs of their bodies, occafioned 
by chummering., 

Thecure is thus : Firſt, purge your Dog with this 
potion + Take an ounce and a half of Caſſia fſtulars 
well cleanſed, two drams and a half of Staveſacre pul- 
rerized, and the like quantity of Scammony prepared 
in Whire-wine vinegar, and four ounces of Oil-olive ; 
m=_ theſe, and warm them over the fire, and give 
ine as In the morning put him into this bath 

as followeth: Put into fix pails full of water 

ten handfuls of Mugwort, of Roſemary, of red Sage, 
efthe roots or leaves of Matſh-mallows, of the roots or 
kayes of Wall-wort, of the roots or ſtalks of Fennel, of 
If ff leaves or ſtalks of Elecampane, Bawm and Rue, Sor- 
te, Bugloſs, and Melilot ; let theſe boil together in two 
tirds of Water and the other Wine, until one third be 
waſurned : the bath being no hotter than your Dog can 
adure ir, bathe him therein for the ſpace of an hour ; 
then taking him out, put him in ſome warm place for 
farofcatching cold. Dothis four or five times in the 

bath, and it will cure. 
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114 Diſeaſes and Cures of Dogs. 
Of the Sleeping Madnefs. 
The fourth Madneſs is called the Sleepin | 
and is canſed by ſome. little Worms breeding in th 
month of the Stomach from corrupt Humors, the y 


pours and fumes whereof aſccndinginto the Head, n 
the Dog ſleep continually, and frequently he dieth flee 
i 


For the Ture, you muſt take five ounces of the jui 
of Wormwood, with two ounces of the pouder 
Hartſhorn burned, and two drams of Agarick : ming 
theſe rogether; and if they be too thick, thin them with 
White-wine, and give it your Dog to drink. 


Of theRheumatick or Slavering Madneſs. 


This Madnefs is called ſo, becauſe, when a Dog hath 
got it, his head ſwelleth, his eyes are as yellow a; 
Kite*s foot, and he commonly ſlavereth at the mouth, 

Ths Cnre is thus : Take ſix ounces of the juice 
Fennel-roots, and the like quantity of the juice of Mil 
ſe]toe, four ounces of the juice of Ivy, four ounces d 
the pouder of the roots of Polypody ; boil theſe. 
Whice-wine, and give it your Dog to drink as hot ale 

can ſuffer it. 

Hcre note, that when a Dog hath any of theſe kindsd 
Madneſſes, he will have no deſire to eat, faſting ft 
quently eight or nine days, and ſo ſtarving to 
Nay, if they are troubled with any diſtemper, they mil 
refuſe their meat, nay, the daintieſt bit you can on 
them, until they have eaten graſs, and havecleared the 
ſtomach of what did offend it, and then they will cat. 


Concerning the Madneſs of Dogs, and their Venumon | 
Bitings, 

I think no reaſonable Man ought to queſtion why the 
teeth of a mad Dog ſhould do more harm than thoſed 
a ſound one; becauſe in rage and anger the teeth of exe 
Ty Beaſt and Creatnre receive venom and poiſon __ 
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Diſeaſes and Cure of Spaniels. 135 
the Head, whereby when they bite at that time they do 
much tnore harm. 
Apainſt the ſimple biting of a Dog, take the urine of a 
__—_— is ſufficient, ſince there is but little venom in 
wounds. To lay the hair of the ſame Dog there- 
vn (tho? ſo mnch talkt on) I look upon as a meer foppe- 
ry. Or being bit by a Dog, take vinegar, and with your 
hand rub the wound very well ; then pour into it vine- 
mixed with water or nitre ; then wet a ſpunge in the 
Eine liquids, and ſo let it remain bound up three days ; 
theii take Pellitory of the wall , mingled and beaten 
wich alr, or any other plaiſter for green wounds. 
Divers are the cures and remedies for biting of mad 
s; which I omit in this place, as belonging not to 
wy ſubject, but to Phyſick. 


A Remedy againſt the common Mange. 


This diſtemper befals a Dog frequently for want of 
freſh water to drink when he deſires it, and ſometimes 
by foul kennelling, and ſometimes by foundering and 
melting his greaſe. 

You may cure it in this ntanner : Take two handfuls 
of wild Creſſes, two handfuls of Elecampane, and as 
much of the leaves and roots of Roerb and Sorrel, and 
two pond of the roots of Frodels z make them all boil 
well in ley and vinegar : having ſtrained the decoQi- 
pot therein two pound of gray ſoap; and when ir is 

ed therein, then rub your Dogs with it four or five 
Gays together, and it will cure them. 
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Ubrief Diſcourſe of the Cure of Maladies belonging to 
Spaniels, wth other Accidents happening. 


1 neceſſary a thing a Spaniel is to Faulconry, and 
4 for thoſe that delight in that noble Recreation, 
tteping Hawks for their, paſtime and pleaſure, I think 
tbody geced queſtion, as well to ſpring and ny : 
K 2 ow 
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fowl being flown ts the mark, as alſo divers other way 
to help and aſſiſt Faulcons and Goſhawks. 

Now ſince they are fubject ro many diſeaſes and caſy- 
alties, I ſhall endeavour to propound a ſuirable cure for 
them; and firſt, I ſhall begin with the Mange, as the 
capital enemy to the quiet and beauty of a brave Spanie, 
wherewith, poor creatures, they are often grievouſ 
tormented, and as frequently infect others. 

For the cure of this diſtemper, take a ponnd of Bar. 
row-flick, common Oil three ounces, Brimſtone wel 
pulverized four ounces, Salt well beaten to pouder, 
Aſhes well ſifted and ſearced, of each two ounces ; boil 
all theſe in a kettle or earthen-pot, and when they ar: 
all wel] incorporated together, anoint your Spaniel with 
thi: thrice every other day, either againſt the Sun or 
Fire : «.ving ſo Cone, waſh him all over with good 
ſtrong Ley, and this will kill the Mange. Remember 
you ſhift his kennel and litter often. 

If the Spamel loſe its Hair, as it often happens, then 
bathe your Spaniel in the water of Lupines or Hops, and 
anoint him with ſtale Barrows-flick. 

This ointment , beſides the cure, maketh his kin 
look ſlick and beamiiful, and kills the fleas, the Dogs dif 
quieters, and enemies to his caſe. 

If this be not ſtrong enough to deſtroy this malady, 
then take two quarts of ſtrong vinegar, commoen oil {x 
ounces, brimſtone three ounces, ſoot ſix ounces, braid 
falcand ſearced two handfuls : boil all theſe togetherin 
the vinegar, and anoint your Dog as aforeſaid. This 
receipt muſt not be adminiſtred in cold weather, for it 
may hazard his life in ſo doing. 

If a Spaniel be not much troubled with the Mangy, 
then it is eaſie to cure him thus : / 

Make bread with wheaten-bran, with the rooty 
leaves, and fruit of Agrimony, ' beating them well io 4 
mortar, and, making it into a paſte or dough, bakeit 
in anovenz and ſo made, give thereof to your Spamel, 
giving him no other bread for ſome time, letting hin 

eatas long as he will. Curt 
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Cure of the Formica. 


In the Summer-time their is a ſcurvy malady which 
yery much afflits a Spazie/s ears, and is occaſioned by 
fties,and their own ſcratching with their feet. We term 
ita Mange, the /ralians Formica, and the French Four- 
mer, 

For the cure, take Gum-dragaganth four ounces, infu- 
ſed in the ſtrongeſt vinegar may be gotten,. for the ſpace 
ofeight days, and afterwards bruiſed on a marble ſtone, 
33Painters do their colours, adding unto it Roch-allum 
and Galls beaten to pouder,of either two ounces ; mingle 
all theſe well cogether, and lay it on the place afflicted, 


For Swelling in the Throat. 


By reaſon of a Humor diſtilling from the Brain, the 
throat of a Sp«niel will often ſwell unreaſonably : For 
cure whereof, anoint the grieved place with oil of Ca- 
momil ; then waſh ic with vinegar not over-ſtrong mix- 
& with ſalc. Probatum e/t. "os 


Of Worms breeding in the Hurts and Mangy parts of 4 

' Spaniel., | 

Theſe Worms do hinder the cure of the Mange or 

Wounds, cauſing them to conuinue at one ſtay, or to 
grow worſe and worſe. To remove this hindrance, 
take the gum of Ivy and convey it into the Wound, and 
kt it there remain a day or two, waſhing the Wound 
with Wine ; and afcer that anoint it with Bacon-greaſe, 
oil of Earth-worms, and Rue. 
; The pouder of wild Cucumbers is excellent good to 
kill theſe Worms, and will prove a good corroſive, alſo 
ag eway the dead fleſh, and encreaſing the good. 

| If the Worms be within the Body, you muſt deſtroy 
them in this manner : Cauſe your Spaniel, by fair means 
or foul, when faſting, to eat the yolk of an egg with two 
ſcruples of ſaffron pulverized and confefted with the 
lame egg, keeping him after it ng till night. 

| N 3 
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133 Dileales and Cures of Spauiels. 
When a Spaniel is hurt, as long as he can come toi 
the Wound with his tongue, he needs no other remed 
his tongue Is bis beſt Chirurgeon : but when he car 
do that, then ſuch wounds as are not venomous you 
cure with the ponder of Marreſdvadied in an oven, or 
the Son. If it be a bite of a Fox, anoint it withoil whe 
in Earthworms and Rue have been boiled together; 
by a mad Dog) let him lap twice or thrice of the bre 
of Germander, and eat the Germander too boiled, *; 
Others bore the skin of his neck through with a 
iron juſt betwixt his ears, ſo as the fire may touch bi 
ſides of the hole made: after that, plucking up tbe uk 
of the Dog's ſhoulders and flanks beckwards, Iru 


i 


through with a hot iron in like manner : by giving 
venom this vent, it is a ready way to cure him. 
To help a Spaniel that has loſt bis Senſe of Smellin ' 


Speniels, ſometimes, by reaſon of too much reſty 
— or ſome other accident, do loſe their Senſ 


melling, ſo as they cannot ſpring or retrieve a Fowl 
ter their uſual manner : To recover it again, take / 
rick two drams, Sal-gemma one ſcruple ; bear theſeY 
to ponder, and incorporate them with Oxymel, mak 
a pill as big as 2 nut, cover it with butter, and give i 
Dog by fair means or foul. This will bring nm intd 
quick ſcent, as I have oftentimes proved it. ' 


The benefit of cutting off the tip of a Spaniel's T ail 
| Stern. 
It is neceſſary for ſeveral reaſons to cut off the tip 

a SpeniePs Stern when it is a Whelp: Firſt, by ſoda 
Worms are prevented from dreading thirs ; in che ne 
place, if it be not cut, '/he will be the leſs forward 
prefling haſtily into the Covert after his Game ; beſide 
this benefit, the Dog appears more beautiful. =" 
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The Introduftion. 


HE Element wherein the Faulconer uſeth 
ro trade, is the Air , and thongh he dealeth 
ſometimes in the Water, yet he prefers the 
Air before it, that yielding him moſt Recre- 
ks for ic is unable to ſtop the high Soarings of his 
fous Faulcon : in it ſhe flies to ſuch a height, that, 
Licf to the fight of Mortals, ſhe ſeems to converſe 
tHeaven alone; and, like Icarws, endangers ber 
to be ſcorched by the Sun-beams; and yet is - 
lef ny — Air with her nimble Pinions, 
ing her High-way over the ſtcepeſt Mountains and 
peſt Rivers, and jn ber lofty career looks down with 


| —— Glories we moſt 
mate : and yet ſuch is her Loyalty and Obedicace to 
t Maſter, that a word from his mouth ſhall make ber 


K 4 This 


2 The Jntroduction. 

This Element of Air is not only to'be praiſed for the 
Recreation it affords the Faulconers, bur for its uſefyl. 
neſs to all,no Creature being in a condition to live with- | , y 
out it: for if the inſpiring or expiring Organ of ” 
Creature be ſtopt, it ſpeedily die, and pay the 
Debt that's due to Nature. 

Andas this Element juſtly merits praiſe, fo do its 
wing'd Inbabitants, both feeding and refreſhing Man- 
kind; with their Bodies they perform the firſt, and the 
latter with their harmonious Voices. 

The number of Heaven's Airy Choir is fo 
I cannot here well enumerate them ; yet I = 
paſs by theſe nimble Muſicians of the Air , which 
warble forth ſuch curious Notes as puzzle Art to imi- 
tate. 

I mean to ſpeak of a few, and firſt of the Laj: 
When ſhe means to recreate her ſelf and Hearets, 
ſhe quits the Earth, and ſings as ſhe aſcends; and 
having made an end of her Heavenly Ditty , ſhe 
ſeems to ſwound to think ſhe muſt deſcend again un- 
to the dull Earth, which ſhe would ſcorn to tread but 
for neceſſity. gVis - 2:61 & *ll : 

Again, obſerve how the Black: bixd and the Thrub BY Of 
contend who ſhall with their unimitable Voices bid the 
beſt welcome to the fragrant Spring; ' '/ © »» 

Nor doth the Nightingale come ſhort in breathing 
out: her loud Muſick throngh the ſmall Organ of her 
Throat. How havel oft admired in a ſtill Night the 
clearneſs of her Airs, the ſweetneſs of her Deſcants, her 
natutal Riſings and. Fallings, her Doublings and Re | 
doublings! © + + | 


Much more might be faid of theſe, which I fl j 
ware, being a digreſſion form my purpoſe; which is to fi 
treat of another Bird of Pleaſures viz. the Hawk, '' | Aa 


Erenote, that the Hawk.is diſtinguiſhed into wo | +: 
| Kinds ; the Long-winged, and Short-winged _r_" 


Of Þawks. 3: 


Of the firſt kind there are theſe, which are here amongſt 
| , us moſt in uſe : ; by TER T4 27 


The Gerfaulcon and Ferkin, 
Faulcon and Tiercel-gentle, 
Lanner and: Lanneret, 
Bockerel and Bockeretr, 
Sakgr and Sakarer, 
Merlin and Jack-merlin, | 
Hobby and Jack, 
The Stelletto of Spain, 
The blood-red Rook of Taurkze, 
The. Waikste from Virginia. 

Of the Shorr-winged Hawks there are theſe : 
The Eagle and Tron, 
Goſhawk, and Tiercel,' 


The ow-hawk and Mmuket, | 
Two ſorts of the French Pie. 


Of inferiour ſort, are theſe : 


The Stanyel or Ring-tail, 

The Raven and Buzzard, 
* The Porked 'Kite and bold Buzzard, 
- * The Hen-driver, &c.” | 


lt is not to- be' expected that we. ſhould treat of all 
theſe and many others 'bearing different Names, bur 
only ſuch which 'are Moſt jn uſe, -of which 1 fhall re- 
rly- treat concerning their Eyries, Mewings,. Ca- 
gs, Renovation of Feathers, &c. with their Re- 
Uaiming, Dieting, Diſcaſes, Cures, and Method of 
Srafiice, tk [23 | 
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Terms 


4 


Terms of Art in Faulconry, 


As they were uſed by Ancient Faulconers, 
and are now by Modern Praditioners, 
with their Explanations. 


THe Age of a Hawk : 
The firſt year, a Soacrage, 
The ſecond year, an Enterview, 
The third year, a White Hawk. | 
The fourth year, a Hawkof the firſt Coar, 
Arms, are the Legs from the Thigh to the Foot. 


Bate, is when the Hawk fluttereth with her Wings, ei- 
ther from Pearch to Fiſt, as it were ſtriving to get 
away. | 

Bathing, is when the Hawk waſheth her ſelf at homeor 
4 ith f the Bill th ked 

Be the upper part of the Bill that is crooked. 

i are the Jong Feathers of the Hank 

ings. 

Beavy of Quasls, are a brood of young Quails. 

Bewits, are the Leathers with Bells buttoned about the 
Hawks Legs. 

Binding, is tyring, or when a Hawk ſcizeth. 

Bowet, is when a young Hawkdraweth any thing out of 
her Neſt, and coyets coclamber onthe Boughs. _ 

Bow ſing, is when the Hawk drinks often, and yet contir 
nually thirſteth, for more. 

Branch or Stand, is to make the Hawk leap from Tree 
Tree till the Dog ſprings the Partridge. 

4” is a young Hawk newly taken out of the 

Neſt. 


C adges 
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Cadge, is that circular piece of Wood on which Hawks 
are carried when they are expoſed to fale. 

Canceleer, is when a high-flown Hawk, in her ſtooging- 

turneth twoor three times upon the wing, to recover 
her ſelf before ſhe ſeizeth. 

Cerry, is flying away with che Quarry. 

Cuft your Hawk, to the Pearch, is to put your Hawk, on 
the Pearch 


Gafing , is when you give your Hawk any thing to 
cleanſe and purge her Gorge. 

Caviſt; a Hawk may be ſo called at the beginning of 

_ the year, and ſignifies as much as to carry on the Fiſt. 

(ae af, a Diſcaſe in Hawks ſo called. 

Canteriz5ng- Irons, axe Irons to ſear with. 


Canking-time, is Treading-time. 

, is when Hawks, ſtanding too near, fight with 
one another. 

Creexce,/ is a fine ſraall long Line of ſtrong and ever- 
wound Pack-thread which is faſtned to the Hawks 
Leaſe or Leaſh when ſhe is firſt Lured. 

Check, that is when the Hawk forſakes ber proper Game 
oo at Pjes, Crows, or the like, croſliag her in her 


ft. 
Qap, is the nether part ofthe Hawks Beak. 
yo are uſed in- coping or paring the Hawks 
_—_ or Talogs, when over- __ 
Coming, is when young Hewks quiver an e theic 
Wines, in teſtimony of wy Oy towards the old 
ones. - , 


Ore, are the ſnall black Feathers like Hairs about 
Ce 5cre, 
Diſcloſed, is when the young juſt peep h-che hell, 


| is when the Hawk muteth directly down- 
"a ſeveral drops, not yerking it ſtcezght for- 
2203 | 


Enaew, 


Ce EE EEC 
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Endew, is when the Hawk digeſteth her meat, that ſhe 


not only difchargeth her Gorge thereof , but like- 
wiſe cleanſerh her Panel. 

Enſeame, is the purging of a Hawk of her Glut. an 
Greaſe. 

Enter a Hawk, | is when ſhe firſt begins to kill. 

Eyeſs, is a young Hawk, newly rn out of the Neſt, 
not able to prey for himſelf. 

Eyrie, is that place where Hawks build, and hatch thei 
Young. 


Feaking, is when the Hawk wipeth her Beak afier fee- 
ding. 

Filanders, a ſort of little red Worms that uſually breed 
in Hawks. 

Flags,Feathers next the principal Feathers in the Hao 


ing. 
Fly on head, is miſſing her Quarry, = betaking he 
ſelfto the next Check, as Crows, 
Formale, is the Female Hawk. 
Formica, a Diſeaſe in Hawks ſo called. 
Frounce, is a Diſeafe common in the Mouth or Thowe 
of a Hawk, 


Gleam, after a Hawk hath caſt ſhe gleameth, or throp- 
eth up filth from her Gorge. 

ifs, is the liny ſubſtance that lies' in the Hawk " 
nel. 

Gorge, iscalled in other Fowl the Crew or Crop. - 

Gurgiting, is when ſhe is ſtofr and ſaffocated:; 


Hack, is the place where the Hawks Meat is laid: 

Hawk, keeps ber Mark, is when ſhe waits at che plac 
where the lays in Partridge, or the like, until it bere 
trieved. 

Hers at ſeidze, is when you find a Heyn ſtanding by tit 

Water-fide watching for Prey, or the like. 


> 
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ack, is the Male Hawk, OY IT LL Rat 

Jeſſes, are thoſe ſhorr ſtraps of Leather which are faſt- 
ned:tothe Hawkz Legs, and ſo to the Leaſe or Leaſh 
by Vervails, and ſuch-like. oY : 

Imp, is to inſert a Feather into the Wing of a Hawk, in 

' the place of one that is broken. | 

Jake, ts the Neck from the Head to the Body of any 

ird which the Hawk'doth prey apon. 

Inermewing, is from rhe firſt exchange of the Hawke 
Coat, till ſhe turn white : and this is fo called from 
the firſt Mewing. 

Joukgth, is when ſhe ſleepeth. 


Lure, that is when a young Hawk, is called by the Faul- 
coner thereunto, and is made of Feathers and Lea- 
ther, not much unlike a Fowl, which he caſfeth up 
into the Air. 

Liſe or Leaſh, is a ſmall long thong of Eeather by 
which the Faulconer holdeth his Hawk faſt, folding 
it many times about his Finger. 

Leen, is when the Hawk holds in to you. 


A Make- Hawk, is an old Staunch-Hawk which uſed to 
fiy, will eafily inſtru a young Hawk, 

Managing a Hawk, is to uſe her with Art and Skill. 

Mate out, is when the Hawk goeth forth at Check, 

Mailes, are the Breaſt-feathers. 

Manning, is making a Hawk endure company. 

Mentlethb , is when the Hawk ſtretcheth one of her 
Wings after her Legs, and fo the other. 

Mes, is the place where yoa ſet down your Hawk du- 

."riogthe time ſhe raiſeth her Feathers. 

Muting, is the Excrements or Dung of a Hawk. 2nd fo 

."Itis of a-Hern. | 

Aires, are a ſort of Vermine that trouble the Head and 

. Nares of a Hawk. IE 


Nares, 


v Faulconers Terms. 
Navres, are the little Holes in a Hawk: Beak. 


Pearch, is the Hawks reſting-place when ſhe is off the 
Faulconers Fiſt. . | 
or < is the dead Body of any Fowl the Hawk hath ki} 
Pill or Pelf, is what the Hawk, hath left of her Prey 
- ter ſhe is relieved. 
Plume, is the general mixture of Feathers and Coloun 
by which the Conſticution of a Hawk is known. 
Plumage, are ſmall Feathers given the Hawk, to make 
her caſt. | 
Pluming, is.after the Hawk, hath ſeized her Prey, and 
diſmantles it of the Feathers. 
Pannel, is the Pipe next the Fundament of a Henk, 
where ſhe digefteth her meat from her body. 
Pantas, a Diſcaile in Hawks {o called. 
oy” "ie thoſe Feathers behind the Thigh of 1 
Hawk, 
Perty-ſingles, are the Toes of the Hawk, 
Pounces, are the Claws of the Hawk, 
Principal- Feathers, arc the two longeſt Feathers in the 
Hawks Wings. 
Pruneth, is when the Hawk picketh her ſelf. 
Put over, is when a Hawk remoyeth her Meat from the 
Gorge into her Bowels, by traverſing with her ody, 
but chiefly with her Neck. 


Quarry, is the Fowl which the Hawk flies at, dead of 
alive. 

Raiſed in Fleſb, is when a Hawk grows fat. 

_ 3 when the Hawk, Nee out t00 far from the 

ow * 

Ramage, is when a Hgpk is wild, and difficult to bt 
reckined. P * 

Rangle, is when we give a Hawk, Gravel to bring herto 
her Stomach, 

Retr ve, 


Retrieve, is when Partridges, having been ſprung, are 
ro find again. Sd 
Roxzs,is whena Hawk lifteth her ſelf up,and ſhaketh her 


ſelf. 
Ruff, is when the Hawk hits the Prey, and yet not txuſ- 


it- 

Rufter-hood, is a plain and eafie Leather-hood, being 
large, wide, and.open behind, and is to be worn by 
the Hawk when you firſt draw her. 

Reclaim, is to make a Hawktame, gentle, and familiar; 


Sails, are the Wings of a Hawk, 

Sear or Serey is the yellow between the Beak and Eyes of 
the Hawk, ; 

Sling, is when a Hawk firſt taken is ſo. blinded with a 
Thread run through the Eye-lids, that ſhe ſeeth not, 
or very lictle, the better to make her endure the 
Mood. 

Sizing, is when a Hawk gripes her Prey, or any thing 
elſe, faſt within her Foot. 

Seting down, is when the Hawk is put into the Mew. 

Shice, is when a Hawk muteth a great diſtance from her. 

Shming, is when a Hawk muteth without dropping. 

Snitig, s when a Hawh as it were ſneezeth. 

Srer-bawk, that is from the firſt taking her from the 
Eyries till ſhe hath Mewed her Feathers. | 

Spring, is when any Partridge or Pheaſant riſe. 

$toping, is when the Hawk is aloft upon her Wing, and 
then deſcends to ſtrike her Prey. 

Sunm?d, is when the Hawk js in all her Plumes- 

Swivel, is that which keepeth a Hawk from twiſting, 


Tirrcel or Yafſel, is the Male Hawk. 

Tring, is when you give your Hawka Leg or Pinion of a 
Pullet, Pigeon, Fc. to pluck at. 

Train, is the Tail of a Hawk, 

Traſſng, is when ſhe raiſeth any Fowl aloft, and ſoaring 
with it, at length deſcendeth with it to the ground. 

Varvels, 
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Varvels, little Rings of Silver at the end of the Jeſles, 

' - whereon the Ownets of che Hawk have their Name 

 Ingraven. ; 

Unreclaimed, is wheft a Hawk is wild. | 

G»ſeeling, is when you take away a Thread that 
through the Hawks Eye-lids, and binders her fight. 

Unſtrike the hood, is to draw the Strings, that it may he 
in a readineſs to pull off. 

UnſumwA, is when the Feathers of a Hawk, are not full 

rown- 
Urives, are Nets to catch Hawks withal, 


Warbling , is after a Hawk hath mantled her ſelf fhe 
croſſes her Wings together over her Back. 
Weathering, is when you air your Hawk, in Froſt, 9us, 
or by the Fire-fide. | | 
— isthe riſing and fluttering of Partridge or Phes 
ant. | | 
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Of Hawks and Hawking. it 


a 


The Names and Natures of Hawks in. general: 
and firſt of the Haggard-Faulcon. 


T Begin with the Haggard-Faulcon, ſince it is a Hawk 
which moſt men now-a-days covert, to fit and pre- 
=_ for their delight aad pleaſure ; although hereto- 

I hear. leſs ſpoken of her praiſe by the Anticnts 
than ſhe deſerves. 

Some of oid have preferred the Faulcon-gentle for 
mettle and courage, being of a loving diſpoſition, 
ſtrong and daring, and hardy in all ſeaſons ; and by a 
mere miſtake have undervalued the Haggard-faulkon; 
condemning her as being a Bird too tender to endure 
rough and boiſterous weather. 

Experience confutes this Opinion, ſhe being knowry 
to be able to indure as much the extremity of wea= 
ther, or more than the T rercel, Faulcon-gentle, or moſt 
other Hawks whatſoever”; and therefore ſhe ſhall firſt 
take place in this manner. | 

The Haggard-fau'con, wild, and unreclaimed, takes 
alarge liberty to her ſelf for her abode, either by Sea 
or Land; and is ſo abſolute in her power, that where- 
ever ſhe comes, all flying Fowl ſtoop under her ſubje&i- 
on. Nay the Trercel-gentle, although her natural com- 
panion,dares not fit by her or come near her reſidence 
but in cawking-time, and that is in the Spring ; and 
then for procreation ſake, ſhe will admit him to come 
near her with ſubmiſſion, which he manifeſts by bow- 
ing his head at his approach, and by calling and cow- 
ring with his Wings, as the young ones do, 1n teſtimo+ 
ny how fearful he is of incurring her diſpleaſure. 

Whilſt ſhe is very young ( and ſo will a Paſſenger- 
Soar-faulcon ) ſhe will prey upon Birds which are too 
big to encounter withal ; and this ſhe doth for want of 
naderſtanding : and ſhe —_— this raſhneſs one 
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folly gil experience and a ſound beating have reclaim- 
er. | 
- The Haggard-faulcon will prey on any other Fowl 
ſhe can meet with advantageouſly,eſpecially tame Pid- 
geons, or ſuch as belong to a Dove-houſe , for theſe 
they frequently meet withal. | 
. This Hawk is an inceſſant Pains-take ; no weather 
diſcourageth her from her Game, but that only where- 
in no Fowl can well ſtir abroad to ſeek for ſuſtenance; 
otherwiſe ſhe is continually working,cither in the Air 
or elſewhere, unleſs ſhe ſtoop and miſs of her Prey, 
and then ſhe will reſt a little,to take breath and renew 
her courage. Nay,if ſhe hath laboured in boiſterous and 
tempeſtuous weather three or four days together, ſhe 
will be ſo far trom being the worſe for it, that ſhe will 
appear much better, and more lively. And therefore 
it 1s a vulgar errour,for men not to fly their Hawks but 
after three or four days reſt, ſome a week or fort- 
night. For old Staunch-hawks,1 judge a little reſt will 
do no harm; but. for the young, till ſhe is blouded 
give her but little; and if you can fly her every day, 
you w1ll find it ſo munch the better. 

When the Faulcon unreclaimed hath ſeized her 
Prey and broke her Neck, (in artificial terms, her 
Ink) ſhe then falls on the Crop, and feeds firſt on 
what is there contained, afterwards on other parts; 
and having filled her Gorge, ſhe will fly to ſome ſolita- 
Ty place which is near water, or what liketh her beſt, 
and there ſhe will fit all day : upon the approach of 
night ſhe takes Wing, and flies to ſome convenient 
place ſhe hath afore purpoſed, to pearch therein till 
the morning. 

Thus much of her as ſhe is wild and nnreclaimed. 
In the next place it will be requiſite to inform you 
with the manner of reclaiming of a Haggard-faulcon, 
and her entry to the Lure. 

Having taken or purchaſed one of them, ſet her 
down, and let her reſt quietly the firſt night in a 

Rufterhood, © The 
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The next day take her up eaſily on your Fiſt, and 
tarry her up and down that whole day; uſing a Fea- 
ther to ſtroke her withal igſtead of your hand. When 
you find her not impatient of being toucht, take her 
Hood off ſpeedily, and put it on again as ſpeedily, ob- 
ſerving thus to do till ſhe is willing to feed : then fre- 
quently offer her food, but let her have but a little at 
a time ; never = her Hood off or on but you muſt 
gain her love with a bit or two, uſing your voice unto 
her when you are taking off her Hood, and all the 
while ſhe is feeding, and no longer; that by that 
means, after ſhe is reclaimed, ſhe may know by your 
voice ſhe ſhall be fed. 

Having thus done, teach her to come to your Fiſt 
from the Pearch by doing thts : Let her ſtand on a 
Pearch about breaſt-high ; if lower, kneel, for this low 
poſture will leſs affright than any other : after this 
uſtrike her Hood, and lure her,uſing your voice ; and 
have a ſpecial care that you affright her not or diſtaſte 
her, and fo cauſe her to bate from yon. Bnt you 

, before you unſtrike her Hood, encourage her 
with a bit of two, which will make her the more eager 
th come to you: For it is her Stomach that rules 
her, and is the Bridle that keeps her in ſubjeQion, 
pricking her forward to perform her doty: wherefore 
it you keep not her Appetite ſharp and truly edged, 
Inſtead of Submiſſion, you will find Diſobedience. 
When you find ſhe will willingly feed from and come 
toyour hand, you may then let her fit bate-fac'd, now 
ad then diverting her ſtarting abour by giving her a 
lit or two, to direct her face towards you: after this 
jou may ſet her to the Lure. 

When you find ſhe will come readily to the Lure, 
_ with meat in the Creance, fearing leſt ſhe 

this was of Luring, fix a livePidgeon to theLure, 
ad lure her therewith. When ſhe hath killed the Pid- 

and eaten the Head, take her up gently with a 
i of meat, and put on her Hood ; then ugſtrike her 
| L 3 | WW 
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Hood and lure her to the Pelt, doing thus twice of 
thrice, and no more: if you doit oftner, fhe will be- 
come 1n time very loth to-part with the Pelt, and by 
this means you will provoke her to carry. This is a 
great fault, and more incident to and worſe in Field- 
Hawks than ſuch as are fitted for the River. 

But be ſure you lure her not far till her Stomack he 
perfeQ ; for otherwiſe ſhe may diſcover ſomething by 
the which ſhe hath a greater eſteem for, and fo he 
loſt for that time; whieh will be very detrimental to 
her, although yau ſhould happen to recover and re- 
claim her afterwards. * 

Here obſerve, in the time of her making ( while 
ſhe is on the ground either pluming or feeding, ) for- 
get not to walk round her,uling your voice,and giving 
her many bits with your hand ; continuing ſo to do 
till you have won her to a more than ordinary familis 
Tity. 

But above all, mark this; ſpring her ſoine living 
Doves between the Man and the Lare,and ler them be 
given in a long Creance, that ſhe may kill them near 
you,in ſuch manner that ſhe may truſs them over your 
head : by this means ſhe will not be afraid when you 
come to her from afar off; the negle& whereof wil 
make her timorous : thence will proceed her dragging 
and carrying from you; nay ſometimes ſhe will leave 
her Prey, and totally forſake you. 

There are ſome Hawks will not be taken up with- 
out ſtriking or rapping in the Creance, which muſt be 
infallibly the loſs of ſuch a Hawk without ſuch a de- 
vice: this is a great fault in the Hawk, and argueth 
great negligence in the Faulconer,in ſuffering, and not 
remedying that ill property in her firſt making, 
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Rules for ordering 4 Haggard-faulcon i» the 
| Luring : with the Cauſes and Remedies 
of Carrying, and other it qualities. 


Having thus far acquainted your Hawk with the 
Lure, take her out ſome convenient Evening, and be 
no farther from her than ſhe can ſee and hear you;then 
hold in your Lure, and ſuffer her to fly about you, 
holding her as near you as you can with your Voice 
and Lure, teaching her to do her buſineſs, and work 
it on your head,and than caſt upa live Dove : Which * 
ſome diſapprove of, becauſe (ſay they)the lightne(s of 
the Dove inclines the Hawk to that ill quality of 
Carrying ; but I rather impute that fault to the igno- 
rance, or negligence and harſhnelſs of the Faulconer, 
who hath been either unskilful, remiſs, or hath nor 
uſed that xeutleneſs which is requiſite in Reclaiming 
aHawk in her firſt Making : ſo that inſtead of gaining 
her love by fair Alluremeats, be hath converted ir in- 
to Hatred, Abhorrency, and Diſdainful Coyneſs. 

Another cauſe of this Dragging or Carrying pro- 
ceeds from the Keepers ill or ſlender Rewarding, his 
Hawk in the Luring, in giving her the Pelt of a 
Pidgeon or ſome other dead thing, which gives her 
nodelight. Ir is the pleaſure ſhe takes in the Reward 
that engages her coming to you : If then ſhe chance to 
find her expeQation fruſtrated in hea uſual ſatisfaQi- 
on, ſhe will ever after ſhun you; and though you 
ſhould throw her a live Pidgeon, ſhe may ſeize it,and: 
keep cloſe to it, or remove it as you approach, for 
fear that your unkindneſs ſhould deprive her of it. 
Wherefore you muſt have a ſpecial care you diſoblige 
her not in her Luring, 

There are ſeveral other errours which muſt be re- 
Aified in a Haggard-faulcon, Fawlcon-gentle, or Slight- 
faulcons, (which naturally are all of one kind, yet 
L 3 fer 
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&j ffer much in quality and condition) which I ſhal 
leave to the ſtudy of the Ingenious and icduſtrioug 
Faulcover or Keeper. I ſay, the firſt fault is, that 
though you have Inred your Hawk well, and given 
her all the content and ſatisfaQtion imaginable, yet will 
ſhe not tarry with you, but take her flight and forſake 
you, This onatd an averſion in her from you to 
ſomething elſe. This fault Mr.T wrber-4e,and Mr.La- 
tham ſay they have known remedied : but becauſe ] 
look upon the trouble therein to be ſo great, and the 
future ſatisfa&tion ſo ſmall and uncertain, I ſhall not 
lay down what means are commonly made uſe of in 
the cure of this ill quality. 

But there is another fault, which at firſt may be ea- 
fily prevented ; and that is, an aſpiring quality and 
working humour, when although the Hawk never 
ſhewcd any diſlike to the Keeper or diſcontent, yet 
by obſervation ſhe hath been found conceited, and 
would not endure the ſociety of another Hawk; and 
having been well blouded on Fowl, ſhe would not be 
kept down near her Keeper. To remedy this, let no 
ſcope be given to the Happgard in the time of making; 
Jet her not fly high, but be held down and near you : 
and if you ſhould let this Hawk in to another Hawk, 
and find her fall to her work without any regard or 
notice taken of the other Hawk, ſuſpect her inſtantly, 
and let her ſee Fowl in due time, leſt when ſhe comes 
to her due place, ſhe go her way ; for ſhe will prove 
impatient ; wherefore the ſhorter work you make 
with her, the greater delight you give her, and fo 
conſequently you engage her love continually towards 
you. 

Having taught your Hawk to fit bare-faced in the 
Evening among company undiſturbed, and that ſhe 
knows your Voice, and will come to the Lure, then 
give her every night ſtones, till you find her ſtomach 
good ; after that, profer her Caſting, and let her not 


receive it unleſs ſhe likes it well ; otherwiſe ſhe is apt 
| | "7%" 
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to take a diſlike, and will never afterwards receiv© 
it willingly. 

Theſe Stones aforeſaid prepare and make ready 
the way for caſting, ſtirring, and diſſolving what- 
ever is offenſive within, and fitting it to be carried 
down-ward in her Mutes, or upwards in her Caſtings. 
The time for giving theſe Stones 1s, when ſhe hath 
put away her Supper from above; then geve her half 
a dozen above the hand, if you have ſo much kill; if 
not, otherwiſe as you are able. Do thus often, until 
ſuch time as you ſhall give her ſuch things whereof ſhe 
ſhall rake Plumage in her living or training, But of 
this, more hereafter. 


a — i. 
—_— — — _— 


How to know the Nature and Diſpoſition of 
ſeveral H A W K S,and what muſt 
be obſerved from thence. 


Here 1s a certain Hawk called a Blank Hawk, 
which 1s a kind, loving, and docible Hawk ; 
for ſhe will diligently liſten and give ear unto you,and 
your yoice; ſhe will ſoon learn to come to hand, be- 
ing very cager and hot to ſeize on what you ſhall ci- 
ther throw or give her, and will be very familiar : 
Laſtly, having done your will on the ground, ſhe will 
look up for your Fiſt, and will readily jump there- 
on. 

They are mnch ſubje& to little Grubs,which are in- 
gendered in the Guts,and diſcover themſelves in their 
Mutes,crawling out from them, ſhrinking themſelves 
up, and fo inſtantly dying. Theſe Worms do little 
harm, and that Hawk which hath them is ſeldom 
bad. The colour of theſe Worms is red in a <hgbt 
Faulcos,and red in a Barbary-Faulcon; and when dead, 
in both white. 

There is a ſort of — black-plum' d Hawk, that 
4 
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is good-mettled,8& a high flier, yet hard to be reclai. 
med: for ſhe will neither mind you nor your voice; 
but when you lure her, will look any other way than 
that ſhe ſhould, However, you muſt ſhew your ſelf 
very loving towards her , though you ſhall get no 
more from her than what you extort by force. For 
her due reclaiming, leſſen her pride by ordering her 
Diet with meaſure, with reſpect had unto the Wea- 
ther; which if it be mild and temperate, you need not 
fear to hold her down until you have quarried her: 
and as you ſhall ſee her amend her manners, alter her 
Diet, and add to her ſtrength according to reaſonable 
expedition ; which will be ſoon obtained if he be 
ſound, and the weather moderate. But if the wea- 
ther be froſty, have a care of abating fleſh. 

When at any time yon fly any one of theſe black or 
tawny Hawks, and ſhe ſtoops foul, and fatls in her 
flight,you mult take her down with ſome living thing, 

If ſhe be young, ſuffer not her (or any other Hawk) 
to fly too long; for nothing is more prejudicial and 
diſtaſteful to a young Hawk art her firſt making, than 
to let her toil and make many ſtoopings before ſhe be 
ſerved : by this diſlike ſhe is induced to fly wide and 
careleſly, and frequently to go away thropgh difplea- 
ſure. | : | 

Now ta the iatent I may go on methodieally,and 
with as little confuſion as may be, I ſhall in the next 
Place here nominate what Hawks I intend to treat of; 
and in the ſame order as I name them,jn like manner 
will diſcourſe of them. Take them thus : , | 
\... - » Faulcon, v2 F Trercel-pentle, 


Gerfaulcon, PTS WI 
Mylion, | = | Trercel, 
Merlin, |S | Fack, . 
Hobby 4 = | Robbin 
Goſhawk, 1.2 | Tiercel, 
Sparrow-hawk, | - | Aduket,, 
Lanner » 4 a Lanner e&, 
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Here note, that the Female of all Birds of Prey are: 
much larger, and of er bulk than the Male, and 
are more ſerviceable, being more warchfal, hardy, and 
bold : but of ſuch Birds as do not Prey, the Coeks are 
the larger. | 

The Fawcon,Gerfaulcon, Mylion, Merlin, and Hobby 
do ſtoop and ſeize their Prey with their Foot, break- 
ing with their beak the Neck-bone of the Fowl, with- 
out pluming or tiring thereupon till the Fowl hath 
left busking and bating on the foot. 

The Goſhawk with her Male the Tiercel, and the 
Sparrow-hawk, kill their Game by ſtrength and force of 
Wing at random,and do inſtantly plume and tire up- 
on their Prey, 


Of the Faulcon. 


'J Here are ſeven kinds of Faulcons, viz. 


Faulcon-gentle, Gerfaulcon, 

Haggard-faulcon, (0 YSaker, 

Barbary or T arta-g  Lanner, 
ret-faulcon, T unician, 


The Faulc:0n-gentle is ſo called for her familiar cour- 
teous diſpoſition ; ſhe is withal valiant, ſtrong, and 
better able to endure any ſort of weather that any 0- 
ther Hawk. ” 

She \hath a natural inclination and love to fly the 
Hern every way,either from her Wings to the down- 
come. or from the Fi1t and afore-hand. She is moſt 


excellent at the Brook or River, eſpecially at large 
Fowl, as the Shoveler, Wild-gooſe, Se. If ſhe be an 
Eyeſs, you may venture her at the Crane; otherwiſe 
ſhe will not be hardy and bold. Where note, Hawks 
prove valiant or cowards ac\:ording as they are firſt 

p —_ quarried 
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querried : and if you take them out of the Eyrie be- 

re they are fully ſummed and hard penned, you muſt 
never expett their Wings ſhould grow to perfeRtion, 
but their{Legs will be apt to wear crooked, and their 
Train, their long Feathers and their Flags alſo will 
be full of Taints. 

In the choice of your Faulcon, obſerve that ſhe have 
wide Nares; high and large Eye-lids; a great black 
Eye; a round Head, ſomewhat full on the top; a 
ſhort, thick, azure Beak; and indifferent high Neck : 
barb . Feathers under the clap of the Beak; a good 
large, round, fleſhy Breaſt : let her be ſtrong, hard, 
and ſtiff bonded, broad-ſhouldered : having ſlender 
Sails, full Sides, long and great Thighs : ſtrong and 
| ſhort Arms: Jarge Feet, with the Sear of the Foot 

ſoft and blewiſh : black Pounces, long Wings, and 
croſſing the Train, which Train muſt be ſhort and ve- 
ry pliable. | | 

Here obſerve,that Faulcons of one kind difter much, 
and arediverſly named, according to the time of their 
firſt Reclaiming, places of Haunt,and Countries from 
whence they come; as Mew'd- Hawks, Ranemage- 
Hawks, Soar- Hawks, Eyeſſes : and theſe again are di- 
vided into large Hawks, mean Hawks, and ſlender 
Hawks. All theſe have different Males and Plumes, 
according to the nature of the Countries from whence 
they come : as ſome are black, ſome blank, or ruſſet : 
and they differ in diſpoſition : ſome are beſt for the 
Field, others for the River. 

Names are beſtowed on a Faulcon according to her 
Age or Taking, 

The firſt is an Eyc/s, which Name laſts as long as ſhe 
is in the Eyrie. Thele are very croubleſome in their 
feeding, do cry very much,and are difficultly entred - 
but being well entred and quarried, prove excellent 
Hawks for the Her, River, or any ſort of Fowl, and 
are hardy and full of mettle, 


The 
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The fecond-is a Kammage-faulcon, and reſerves the 
name after ſhe hath left the Eyrie, being ſo called May, 
June, Tuly,and Auguſt. Theſe are hard to be manned, 
bur being well reclaimed, they are not inferiour to any 
Hawk. 

The third is a Soar-bawk, ſo called September, Oo- 
ber and November. The firſt Plumes they have when 
they forſake the Eyrie, they keep a whole year before 
they mew them, which are called Soar-feathers. 

The fourth is termed Murzarolt, (the lateſt term 
is Carviſt, as much as to ſay, Carry on the Fiſt ; ) they 
- are ſo called January, February, March, April, and till 
the middle of May, during which time they muſt be 
kept on the Fiſt, They are for the moſt part very 
great Baters,and therefore little caters: They are bad 
Hawks,frequently troubled with Filanders worms, and 
are rarely brought to be good for any thing, 

" The fifth are called Enter-mcws,from the middle of 
May, to the latter end of December. They are ſo 
called becaſe they caſt their Coats. They were ex- 
cellent Hawks, could they be truſted ; therefore they 
muſt be kept hard under, and muſt make your Fiſt 
their Pearch. Having diſcoursd of the Names and 
Nature of the Faulcon, I next come to his Manning, 
Luring,Flights,and Mewing in every condition; which 
courſe I ſhall orderly take in my enſuing diſcourſe of 
the other Hawks I have onely named heretofore. 
And becauſe what Diſeaſes or Caſualties are incident 
to one are likewiſe to all, I ſhall put their Cares at the 
latter end all together, 


Of the Manning Lurihg Flights «xd Mew- 
ing of « Faulcon, with other things pro- 
| perly belonging to an Oftrager. 
Having taken a Faulcon, you muſt Seel her, in ſach 
manger, that as the Secling [lackens, the Faulcon may 
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be able to ſee what proviſion is ſtraight before her, 
which ſhe will better ſee ſq than any other way : and 
be ſure you Seel her not too hard. 

A Hawk newly taken ought to have all new Furni- 
ture, as new [eſſes of good Leather, mailed Leaſes 
with Buttons at the end, and new Bewets. You muſt 
have a ſmall round ſtick likewiſe hanging in a ſtring, 
with which you muſt frequently ſtroak your Hawk : 
the oftner you do it, the fooner and better you will 
man her. She muſt have two good Bells, that ſhe 
may the better be found and heard when ſhe either 
Nireth or ſcratteth : Her Hood muſt be well faſhion- 
ed, raifed and boſſed againſt her Eyes, deep and yer 
ſtraight enough beneath, that it may the better faſten 
about her Head without hurting her: and you muſt 
Cope a little her Beak and Talons, but not fo near as 
to make them bleed. 

Take notice, if you take a Soar-faulcon which hath 
elready paſt the Scas, althought ſhe be very hard to be 
reclaim'd, yet ſhe is the beſt of Faulcons. 

Her food muſt be good and warm twice or thrice a 
day, till ſhe be fnll gorg'd ; which food muſt be ci- 
ther Pigeons, Larks, or other live Birds: and the rea- 
ſon is, becauſe you muſt break her by degrees off from 
her accuſtomed feeding. 

When you feed her, you muſt whoop and lure as you 
do when you call-a Hawk, that ſhe may know when 
you will give her meat. | 

You muſt unhood her gently,giving her two or 
three bits; and putting on her Hood again, you muſt 
give her as much more, and be ſure that ſhe be cloſe 
Seeled : and after three or four days leſſen her diet : 
and when you go to bed,ſet her on ſome Pearch by you 
that you may awaken her often in the night. Thus you 
muſt do till you obſerve her grow tante and gentle : 
and when you find ſhe begins to feed eagerly, then 
give her a Sheep's-heart. And now you may begin to 
unhood her by day-time, but it muſt be far from com- 

h pany; 
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pany; firſt giving her a bit or two, then hood her a- 
gain gently, and give her as much more. Be ſure not to 
afright herwith any thing when you unhood her. And 
when you perceive her to be acquainted with. com- 
pany, and that ſhe is ſharp ſet, unhood her, and give 
her ſome meat, holding her juſt againſt your Face and 
Eyes, which will make her le(s afraid of the counte- 
nances of others, If you can, reclaim her without 
over-watching, 

You muſt bear her continually on the Fiſt till ſhe he 
throughly Manned, cauſing her to feed in Company, 
giving her in the Morning about Sun-riſing the Wing 
' ofa Pullet, and in the Evening the Foot of a Coney 
or Hare cut of above the joynt,ſlay'd and laid in Wa- 
ter ; which having ſqueez'd, give it her with the Pini- 
on of a Hen's Wing. 

For two or three days give her waſht meat,and then 
Plumage, according as you think her foul within. If 
ſhe Caſt, hood her again, and give her nothing till ſhe 
Gleam after her Caſting : having gleamed and caſted 
then give her a breching of hot meat in company ; and 
towards the Evening let her plume a Hen's Wing in 
company alſo. 

If the Feathers of herCaſting be foul or ſlimy,and of 
a yellowiſh complexion, then be ſure to cleanſe her 
well with waſht meat and Caſting : if clean within, 
give her gentle Caſtings,as the Pinions of an old Hens 
Wing, or the Neck-bone chopped four or five times 
between the joynts, waſht and ſteeped in fair Wa- 
rer. 

Having well reclaimed her, throughly manned her, 
and made her eager and ſharp ſet, then you may vea- 
ture to feed her on the Lure. 

But before you ſhew her the Lure, you muſt conſi- 
der theſe three things: 1. That ſhe be bold in and 
familiar with Company, and no ways afraid of Dogs 
and Horſes. 2. That ſhe be ſharp fet and h X 
regarding the hour of the Morning and Evening when 
you 
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you will Lure her. 3. And laſtly, ſhe muſt be 
clean within, and the Lure muſt be well garniſhed 
with meat on both fides, and you muſt abſcond 
your ſelf when you intend to give her the length 
of a leaſe. , 

You mult firſt unhood her, giving her a bit or two 
on the Lure as ſhe ſitteth on your Fift ; afterwards 
take the Lure from her, and ſo hide it that ſhe ſee it 
not; and when ſhe is unſeized,caſt the Lure ſo near her 
that ſhe may catch'it within the length of her Leaſe, 
When ſhe hath ſeiz'd it, uſe your voice according to 
the ctiſtome of Faulconers, and feed her upon the Lure 
on the ground with the Heart and warm Thigh of a 
Pullet. Having ſo lured her, in the Evening give her 
but a little meat ; and ler this luring be ſo timely, 
that you may give her Plumage and a Juck of a 
joynr. 

In the Morning betimes take her on your Fiſt, and 
when ſhe hath caſt and gleamed, give her a little 
beaching of warm meat. Towards Noon take a 
Creance an tie it to her Leaſfe,and go into ſome plea» 
ſant Field or Meadow, and give her a bit or two on 
the Lure; then unſeize her : and if you find ſhe is 
ſharp ſer, and hath ſeized on the Lure eagerly, then 

ive her ſome one to hold, to let her off to the 
ure; then unwind the Creance, and draw it after 
'ou a good way, and let him which holds the Hawk 
hold his right hand on the Taſſel of the Hawks Hood 
in readineſs, ſo that he may unhood her afſoon as you 
begin to lure : and if ſhe come well to the Lure, and 
ſtoop upon it roundly, and ſeize it eagerly, then let 
her eat'two or three bits thereon; then unſeixe her 
and take her off the Lure, hood her, and deliver 
her to him again that held her, and going farther 
off lure her, feeding her as before with. the accu- 
ſtomed voice. Thus lure her every day farther and 
farther off till ſhe is accuſtomed to come freely and 

eagerly to the Lure, | 
| After 
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After this, lure her in company,but have a carethat 
nothing affright her : and when you have uſed her to 
the Lure on foot, then lure her on Horſe-baek ; 
which you may effet the ſooner, by cauſing Horſe- 
men to be about oy when you lure her on foot : alſo 
you may do it the ſooner by rewarding her u 
the Lure on Horſe-bach among Horſemen, W 
this way ſhe grows familiar, let ſome body afoot 
hold the Hawk, and he that is on Horſe-back muſt 
call and caſt the Lure about his Head; then muſt the 
holder take off the Hood by the Taſlel : and if ſhe 
ſeize eagerly on the Lure without fear of Man or 
Horſe, then take off the Creance, and lure her at a 
greater diftance. And if you would have her love 
Dogs as well as the Lure, call Dogs when you give 
hes Tiring or Plumage. 


Of Bathing « Faulcon /ately reclaimed ; 
how to make her Flying , and to 
hate the Check, 


Having wean'd your Faulcon from her Rammage- 
fooleries, being botk ways lured, rewarded, and 
throughly reclaim'd, offer her ſome Water to bathe 
her ſelf in, in a Bafon wherein ſhe may ſtand up to 
the Thighs, chuſing a temperate clear day for that: 
purpoſe. Then having lured your Hawk, and rewar-- 
ded her with warm meat, in the morning carry her 
to ſome Bank, and there hold her in the Sun till ſhe 
hath endewed her Gorge, taking off her Hood that 
ſhe may prune and pick her ſelf: that being done, 
hood her again,and ſet her near the Bafon, and taking 
off her m_ let her bathe again as long as ſhe plea- 

eth : After this, take her up, _ per ENEAE 
a5 before, and then feed her, If ſhe refuſe the Baſon 


to bathe in ſhew her ſome ſmall River or Brook for 
that purpoſe. 


BY 
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By this uſe wf bathing ſhe gains ſtrength and a 
appetite,and thereby grwos bold: but that day where- 
in ſhe batheth give her no waſht meat. | 

If you would make your Faulcon upwards,the next 
day after ſhe'hath bath'd get on Horſeback, either in 
the Morning or Evening , and chuſe out ſme fioeld 
wherein are no Rooks or Pidgeons ; then take your 
Lure well gathiſhed on both ſides, and having un- 
hooded your Hawk, give her a bit or two. on the 
Lure, then hood her : afterwards go —_ againſt 
the Wind, then unhood her : and before ſhe bate, 
or find any Check in her Eye, whiſtle her off from 
your Fiſt fairly and ſoftly. As ſhe flieth about you, 
trot on with your Horſe, and caſt out your Lore, 
not ſuffering her to fly long about you at-firſt : con- 
Tinue thus doing Morning ard Evening for ſeven 
or eight days. But if you find your Hawk unwill- 
ing to fly about you or ſtoop to the Lure, then muſt 
you let her fly with ſome Hawk that loves the com- 
pany of others, and will not rove at any change 
or check; and that mult. firſt be done at the Par- 
tridge, for they will not fly far before the Hank, 
If ſhe hath flown twice or thrice, caſt out the Lure, 
and reward her on Horſeback. If the. Fowl you 
flew her at be kilted by another Hawk, let her 
with him a little, and then farther reward her on 
the Lure, | 

If you would have your Faulcon prove upwards 
and a high-flying Hawk, you muſt let her fly with 
ſuch as are ſo qualified. If ſhe love the company 
of others, and is taught to hold in the Head, then 
if the Fowl be in Pool, Pit, or Plaſh, caſt off your 
high-flying Hawk, and ſet him that hath your new- 
lur'd Hawk get under the Wind, ard when he 
ſeeth his advantage, let him unhood her; and if 
ihe bate, thea it is to get up to the cther Hawk. 
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Let him then, caſt her off, and before ' ſhe get up 
to the other-near his full pitch, lay out, the Fowl : 
if ſhe kilt her Game, reward her with the Heart; 
and let her participate of the Breaſt with the other 
Hawks, i ' El RF - | 
+ To take -your Faulcon from going 'out to any 
Check , thus 'you muſt do: * If ſhe hath -killd a 
Check ,' and. hath fed ' thereon before :yon' could 
come in , rebuke her not ſeverely at firſt, but take 
her down to the Lure, give her abit or two, hood 
her, and fly her not-in three or four days; and if 
you do, let it be where no Checks are: but” if you 
come in' before ſhe hath taſted the Check ſhe hath 
killed, then take the Gall of an Hen, and anoint the 
Breaſt of 'that Check ſhe hath killed, .( any other 
bitter thing- will do ) and this will make her hats 
to. go at Check again. 


How to enſeam & Ealcon with her Caſtings 
and Scoivrings. 


When you feed your Faulcon, call and lure as if 
you called her to the Lure, and every day profer 
her Water, and every night give her Caſtings acs 
cordingly as -$he endeweth. ; Take off her Hood 
frequently in company ; and that you may hinder her 
from bating; hold always the Hood ready by the 
Taſſal in your band. 3; 3 
--Inthe Evening by tandle-light take off her Hood 
among company, until she, Rouze and Mewt ;. then ſex 
= on the Pearch, and not before, ſetting a light be- 
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long Feather and that next to it, which will force her 
to hold in. 

Be ſure to reward your Hawk well at the begin- 
ning, and let her feed well on the Quarry ; which 
will ſo encourage her, that she will have no fan- 
cy to go out to the Check. . When she 18 well in 
bloud and well quarried, then let her fly with other 
Hawks. | : 

If you would make your Favlcon to the Crane, her 
Lure $hould be a counterfeit Crane. If you would 
make her to the Hare, her Lure should be then a Hares 
Skin ſtuft with ſome light matter : When£he is well 
lured, and:you would enter her, tic the Hares Skin fo 
.ſKtuft to the end of a Creance,and faſten xt to your Sad- 
dle-pumme)], by which means when you gallop it will 
reſemble a running Hare : then unhood your Hawk, 
and cry, Back with the Dogs, back with the Dogs, 
When you find $he hath ſeized it, let go your 
Creance,and ſuffer her to faſten thereon; then inſtant- 
ly reward her upon it, and encourage her as much as 
Is poſſible, | 

When $he is well entred after this manner, take a 
living Hare and break one of her hinder Legs, and 
having before well acquainted your Faulcon with your 
Dogs by continual feed among them, 1 ſay then pur 
your Hare out in ſome fair place with your Dogs, and 
the Faulcon will ſtoop and ruff her until the Dogs may 
eake her; then take the Hare from the Dogs, and 
= her out to the Faulcon, crying, Back, back 
Epere. 

If you would make your Hawk flying to the Par- 
tridge or Pheaſant after $he-is reclaimed and made, 
then every time you lure her, caſt your Lure into ſome 
low Tree or Buſh, that she may learn to take the Tree 
or Stand if she rake the Stand before $he ſees the 
LoreJet her ſtand a while ; and afterwards draw the 
Lure ont before her, and cry with what words you 
fave acquainted þer to underſtand you by, and i 

rew 
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reward her well. After this manner $he will leara ta 
take Stand. ' 
. Feed her always. on the ground, or in ſome thick 
place, for in ſuch places She muſt encounter with the 
Pheaſanr at Pearch, | 
At ficit fly with her at young Pheaſant or Partridge, 
to encourage her by advantage, and afterwards at the 
old. . ; 
if a Faulcon will not take Stand but keep on the 
Wing,then muſt yon fly her in plain places where you 
may always ſee her upon you. . 
. -Drew your Faulcon out of the Mew twenty days 
before you Enſeam her. If $he truſt and carry, the 
remedy is to cope her Talons, her Powlſe and Petty- 
hagl!e. | 
Never reward your Hawk upon River-fowl but 
pron the Lure, that she may the better love and 
eitcem thereof. F | 
The Crane ought to be flown at before Sun-rifing ; 
for $11e is a lothful Bird, and you may caſt off to her 
a Caſtor Leaſe of Faulcons, or a Coshawk from the 
Fiſt, without Dogs. You muſt fly but once a day at the 
Crane, after which you muſt reward your Hawk very 
well,cver ſuccouring her with a Grey-hound, which is 
the beſt of Dogs for that purpoſe. 
Give your Faulcon a Beaching very early in the 
morning, and it will make her very eager to fly when 
it is time for. it. os 
. It you would have her a high-flying Hawk,you muſt 
not feed her. highly, but $he $hould be fed nine days 
together. before Sun-riſing, and at night late in the 
cool of the. Evening, | 
.» The Faulcon will kill the Hern naturally if she be a 
Peregrin of Traveller : yet you will do well to give 
her Trains. 
A Faulcon may fly ten times in a day at a River, 
if the ſeaſon be not extream ; but more-is inconve- 
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A Hawk ought to have forty Caſtings before $he be 
perfealy made. And indeed all Hawks ought to have 
Caſtings every night, if you would have them clean 
and ſound : for Hawks which have not this continual 
no Cturnal Caſting will be ſurcharged with abundance 
of ſuperfluous Humours, which aſcending to the Brain, 
breed fo great a diſturbance that they+cannot fly ſo 
high as otherways they would, And it is good to give 
them Tiring or Plumage at night, eſpecially keld- 
Hawks, but not River-Hawks, for fear of weakning 
their Backs. 

When your Hawk hath flown or bated, feed her not 
{6 long as she panteth, (but ler her be firſt in breath 
again ; ) otherways you may bring her into a Diſeaſe 
called the Pantas. 

If a Favlcon or other Hawk will not Seize nor 
Gorge, take the Quill of a Wild-gooſe, and tie it un- 
der her long Single; then will ſhe Seize and Gripe. 
When ſhe beginneth to ſeize,take away the ſaid Quill, 
and ſhe will ſeize long afterwards. 

If you cannot give Covert to your Faulcon or Goſ- 
hawk, then caſt her off with the Sun in her back. 

When you draw your Hawk out of the Mew , if ſhe 
be greazie, ( which you ſhall know by her round fat 
Thighs and her full Body, the fleſh being round, and 
as high as her Breaſt-bone ) and if ſhe be well mew'd, 
and have all her Feathers ſummed, then give her at 
feeding-time in the morning two or three bits of hot 

- meat ; and at night give her leſs, unleſs it be very 
cold; and if ſhe feed well and without compulſion, 
give her waſht meat. Thus prepared,take the Wings 
of a Hen for herDinner and waſh them in two waters. 
fn the morning give her the Legs of a Hen very hot, 
at Noon meat temperately warm,a good Gorge; then 
'let her faſt till it be late in the Evening If ſhe have 
put over her meat, and there is nothing left in her 
Gorge, then give her warm meat, as in the morning. 
Thus diet her till it be convenient to giye her Plu- 
Mage, 
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, the which you may know by theſe tokens : 
firſt the Fleſh of the end of the Pinion of the Hawk's 
Wing will ſeem ſofter and tenderer than it did before 
she did eat waht meat. Sgcondly, if her Mewte be 
white, and the black thereof be very black, and nog 
mingled with any other colour, Laſtly,ifshe be sharp 
ſer, and doth plume eagerly, you may give her Caſt- 
ing either of a Hare's or Coney's Foot, or the ſmall 
Feathers on the joint of the Wing of an old Hen. 

Having ſet her on the Pearch, ſweep clean under- 
neath, that you may ſee whether the Mewt be full of 
ſtreaks, or skins, or ſlimy : if it be, then continue this 
fort of Caſting three or four nights together , but if 
you find the Feathers digeſted and foft, and that her 
Caſting is great, then take the neck of an old Hen,and 
cut it between the joynts, then lay it in cold water, 
and give it your Faulcon three nights together ; in the 
day-time give her washt meat, after this Caſting or 
Plumage,as you Shall ſee requiſite : and this will bear 
all down into the Pannel. 

When you have drawn her out of the Mew,and her 
principal Feathers are ſummed,give her no washr 
meats, but quick Birds with good Gorges, and ſet her 
out in open places. 


_—_— 


General Inftruttions for an Oſtrager 
or Faxlconer. 


A his Zeſſes and Bewets be of good Leather, ha- 
ving Bells big and shrill according to the propor- 
tion of the F/awk,with a Hood thar is boſled at the 

Eyes, and ſizable for the Head. 
He muſt uſe his Hawk in ſuch manner, that he may 
make her grow familiar with him alone or in com- 
y, and to that end he muſt often unhood and hood 
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In nine nights the Faulconer ought not to let his 
'Hawk Jouk at all, nor ſuffer her to pearch, but keep 
ber during that rime continually on his Fiſt.” 

When the Faulconer would call his Hawk, let him 
ſet her on the Pearch, unhood her, and ſhew her ſome 
meat within his Fiſt, call her ſo long till ſhe come to jt 
then feed her therewith : if ſhe come not, let her ſtan 
without food till ſhe be very ſharp ſet. ' Obſerve this 
order for about nine days, 

When you would lure her give her ſome man to 
Hold, and call her with a Lure well garniſht with 
meat on both ſides, and give her a bit: uſe her to 
this ſix' or ſeven days: then cauſe her to be held 
Farther from you, and caſt the Lore about your Head, 
and throw it on the ground a little way from you: it 
The come to it roundly,reward her bountifully. Haring 
uſed her to this ſome certain days, take your Lure 
garniſhed as aforeſaid, and every day call her to you 
as far as it is poſſible for her to ſee or hear you, and 
Jet her be looſe from all her Furniture, without Loins 
or Creance. If ſhe come freely, rew ard her, and ſtop 
her now and then in her feeding; for that will make 
Her come the better. ' You may do'well to ſtop the 
Lyure upon her ſometimes, ad let her fly upon you. 
Here note, it is requiſite to bathe her before you take 
This courſe, leſt when ſhe is at liberty ſhe rangle to ſee 
Water, and in the mean time you loſe your Hawk: 
therefore bathe her every ſeven or eizht days, for her 
nature requireth yt. 

- When you have thus manned, reclaimed, and lured 
yout Hmwk, go out with her 1 into the fields, ahd whi- 
Me her off your Fiſt, ſtand ſtill to ſee what ſhe will 
do, and whether ſhe will rake out or not : but if ſhe 
fly Tourd about you, as a good Fawk ought to do, let 
her-fly'a turn cr two, and fling her ovt the Lure, and 
let her foot a Chicken or Pullet, and having killed it, 
Ft her feed thereon, | 
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Unhood her often as you bear her; continue ſo 
doing till ſhe hath endewed and memrted ſufficiently. 

Your Hawk being, thus made and manned go abroad 
with her every morning when it is fair, and let the 
place where you intend to fly ber be plashy, or ſome 
narrow Brook; and when you caſt her off, go into 
the. Wind ſo far, that the Fowl may not diſcover 
you. When he is caſt off, and begianeth to recover 
her Gate, make then to the Brook or Plash where the 
Fowl lie, always making your Hawk to lean in upon 
you : and when you ſee her at a reaſonable pitch, (her 

- Head being in) lay out the Fowl, and land it 2t you 
can; and if you cannot, take down your Hawk, and 
let her kill ſome Train; to which end you mult al- 
ways carry ſome live Fowl with you, as a Duck, &c. 
And having lipt one of her Wing feathers, thruſt it 
through her Nares, and caſt her up as high as you can 
underneath your Hawk, that she may the better knaw 
your hand. 

If you would have your F/awk fly at one particular 
Fowl more then at another, you muſt then feed her 
well upon a Train of the ſame kind, as thus : Take 
a Creance, and tie that Fowl you would accuſtom 
her to fly to by the Beak, with meat on her Back, 
and cauſe one to ſtand cloſe that shall hold the Cre- 
ance; then ſtanding afar off, unhood your Hawk, 
and let the Fowl be ſtirred and drawn with the Cre- 
ance until your Hawk perceive it ſtir; and if she foot 
it, make another Train thus: Take a living Fowl 
that can fly, half ſeel it and caſt it out ; then let your 
Hank fly to it; and if She kill it, reward her well 


upon it. 
Of the Rammage-faulcon. 


If a Faulconer chance to recover a Ramwmage- Hawk 
that was never handled before, let him immediately 
ſeel her, and at that inſtant put on her Jeſſes made of 
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ſoft leather ; at the-end'thereof fix two Varvels, the 
GRe may bcar your Coat of Arms, and the other yours 
Name, that if she chance'to be loſt, they that take. 
her up way know where to return her: .put her on 
alſo a pair of Bells with two proper Bewets.. Having 
ghus furnished her, youmuſt begin her manning by. 
gentle handling. To avoid the danger of her Beak, 
you mult have a ſmooth Stick about half a foot in 
length, with which you mult ſtroak your Hdwk about, 
the Pinions of her Wings, and ſo downwards thwart 
ker Train, If the offer to ſnap at the Stick, with- 
draw not. your hand, and let her bite thereon, the 
© gp whereof will ſoon make her weary of that 
re. | 
off you would man her well, you should watch all the 
night, keeping her continually on your Fiſt. - | 
,.You muſt reach her to feed ſeel'd ; and havinga 
great and eaſie Rufter-hood, vou muſt hood and ug- 
hood her. often, ſeel'd as $he is, handling' her gently 
about the head, coying her always when you unhood 
her, to the intent Sbe may not be diſpleaſed with her 
Ss 1; | | 
Let her plume and tire ſometimes upon a Wing on 
your Fiſt, keeping her {o day and night, without pear- 
ching, until she be weary,and wiil ſufter you to hood 
ber without ſcirring. RY 
; If your Hawk be ſo rammage that $be will not leave 
ber ſnapping or biting,then take x little Aloes ſuccotre- 
»4, and when $he offers to ſnap, give it her to bite; 
the bitterneſs whereof will quickly make her leave 
that ill quality. Garlick I have heard will do the like, 
the ſtrong {cent thereof being equally offenbive. 


1 


How to Hood « Hawk. 


Having, ſec]: d your Hawk, fit her with a large calj 
Hood,which you muſt take off and put on very often,, 
| 7 watching 
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Sichin ua acgr > y handling her "Ie . 
: rwo 
and px: about the Head as aforeſaid. FEORE 
ive ghe hath no averſion to the Hood, unſeel þ 
Dn Revning by Candle-light ;continue ing her 
ſoftly, often hooding and unhooding her, zhe 
cakes no offence at the. Hood, and will patiently en- 
gore handling. : 
_ Take this Obſervation by the way, That it is the 
duty of a Falconer to be endowed with a great deal 
of Patience 3-and in the next place he ought to have a 
patural love and inclination to Hewks ; without theſe 
two Qualifications, ali the Profeſſors of this Art will 
prove Mar- //awks inftexd of good Faulconers. 

But to return where left off: If your ſeeV'd Hewk 
feeds well, abides the Hoog and- handling without 
ſtriking or biting,then by Candie-light in an evening 
unſeel her, and with your Finger and Spittle anoint 
the place: where the Secling-thread was drawn 
through; then hood her, and hold: her on =_ Fiſt 


j 
\ 
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all night, often hooding, unhooding and 

her, ſtroaking her mes... aboyt the' Wings 
Body, giving her ſometimes a bit or two, alſo Tiring 
or Plumage. Being well reclaimed, let her fit upon a 
Pearch; but every night keep her on the Fiſt three or 
four hours, ſtroaking, hooding, and unhooding, &c. 
as aforeſaid : and thus you may do in in the day- 
m_ when ſhe hath learn'd to feed eagerly without 

al, . 


How to make « Hawk know your Voice, and 
Wh her own Feeding. 


Having mann'd your Hawk ſo that ſhe feeds boldly, 
m—_— her with your Voice, Whiſtle and ſuch words 
as Faviconers uſe : you may do it by frequently repea- 
ting them to her as $he is feeding on your Fiſt, &c. But 
I think the beſt way of making her acquainted with 
them, is by your experience and praQtice, _ 
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When ſhe feeds. boldly, and' knows your Voice * 
and whiſtle, then teach her to know her feeding, and 
to bate at.it in this manner : Shew her ſome mear 
with your right hand, crying and luring to her aloud: 
if. ſhe bate or ſtrike at-it, then let her quickly an 
neatly foot it, and feed on it for four or five bits. 
Do thus often, and ſhe will know her Feeding the 


— 


etter. 
After this, give her every night ſome Caſting ei- 
ther of Feathers, or Cotton with Cloves or Aloes 
wrapt up therein, &c. Theſe Caſtings make a Hawk 


clean and cager. 
How to make your Hawk bold and ventarous. 


In the firſt place, to make her hardy, you muſt per- 
mit her to Plume a Pullet or large Chicken in a place 
where there is not much light : her Hood in a readi- 
neſs, you mult have either of the aforefaid alive in 
your: hand ; then kneeling on the ground, luring and 
crying aloud to her, make-her plume and pull the 
Pullet a- little ; then with your Teeth drawing the 
Strings, unhood her ſoftly, ſuffering her to pluck it 
with her Beak three or four times more ; then throw 
out the Pullet on the ground, and encourage her to 
ſeize it. When you perceive ſhe breaks it and takes 
blood, you muſt lure and csy aloud to her, encourag- 
ing her all the ways imaginable: then hood her gent- 
ly, and give her Tiring of the Wing or Foot of the 


ſaid Pullet. 
How to make « Hawk know the Lure. 


Your Hawk having three or four times thus killed 

a Pullet or large Chicken in ſome ſecret place, then 
thus teach her to know the Lure. 

Having faſtned a Pullet unto your Lure go apart, 

giving, your Hawk unto another, who muſt draw _ 

F the 
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the ſtrings of her Hood in readineſs : Being gone a 
little way, take half the length of the String, and caſt 
it about your Head, luring with your voice at the 
ame time ; then let your Hawk be unhooded as you 
are throwing your Lure a little way from her, not 
ceaſing luring all the white. If ſhe ſtoop to the lure 
and ſeize, ſuffer her to plume the Puller, ſtill coying 
and luring with your '7pice ; then let her feed on the 
Pullet upon the Lure : After that, take her on your 
Fiſt together with her meat, then hood her, and let 
her tire as aforeſaid. And thus you may teach her to 
come by degrees to a very great diſtance. | 


How to make a Hawk fhying. 


When your Hawk or Haggard-faulcon will come 
and ſtoop to the Lure roundly without any fear or 
coyneſs, you-muſt put her on a great pair of Luring- 
bells ; the like you muſt do to a Soar-Hawk : by {o 
much greater muſt the Bells be, by how much your 
Hawk 15 giddy-headed, and apt to rake out at Check. 

That being done, and ſhe ſharp ſet, go in a fair 
morning into ſome large Field on Horſeback, which 
Field muſt be very little incumbred with Wood or 
Trees : having your Hawk on your Fiſt, ride up into . 
the wind and having looſned her Hood, whiſtle ſoftly 
to provoke her to fly ; and then you will obſerve ſhe 
will begin to ate, or at leaſt to flap with her Flags 
and Sails, and to raiſe her ſelf on your Fiſt : then ſuf- 
fer her until ſhe rouze or Mewt : when ſhe hath done 
either of them, unhood her, and let her fly with her 
Head into the Wind ; for thereby ſhe will be the bet- 
ter able to get upon the Wing ; then'will ſhe natural- 
ly climb upwards, flying in a circle. 

When ſhe hath, flown three or four Turns, then 
cry and Lure with your Voice, caſting the Lure about 
your head, unto which you muſt firſt tie a Pullet : and 
if your Faulcon come in and approach near you, then 
eaſt 
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caſt ont the Lure into the Wind; aud if ſhe ſtoop ta 
it, reward her as before. 

There is one. great fault you will often find in the 
making of a Howk flying, and that is, when ſhe flieth 
from the Fiſt ſhe will not get up, but take ſtand on 
the gonads a frequent fault in Soar-faulcons. You 
muſt then fright her up with your Wand, riding in 
to her ; and when you-have forced her totake a Turn 
or two, take her down to the Lure and feed her. Bur 
if this do no good, then you muſt have in readineſs a 
Duck ſeeled, ſo that ſhe may ſee no way but back- 
wards, and that will make her mount the higher. 
This Duck you muſt hold by one of the. Wings near 
the body in your right hand, then ture with your 
voice to make your Faulcon turn the head : when ſhe 
is at a reaſonable pitch, caſt up your Duck juſt under 
her, that ſhe may perceive it : if ſhe ſtrike, ſtoop, or 
truſs the Duck, permit her to kill it, and reward her, 
giving her a reaſonable Gorge. "Uſe this cuſtom twice 
or thrice, and your Hawk will leave the Stand, de- 
lighting on the” Wing,” and will become very obe- 
dient. . 
| Here note, that for the firſt or ſecond time it is 
not convenient to ſhew your Hawk great or large 
Fowl, for it 6fren happens that they ſlip from the 
Hawk into the wind ; the Hawk not recovering them, 
raketh after them, which puts the Faulconer to much 
trouble, and frequently occaſions the loſs of his 

Hank. TY 

But if it ſo chance that your Hawk ſo rake ont with 

a Fowl that: ſhe cannot recover it, but gives it over 
and comes in again dire&ly upon you, then caſt out a 
ſeeled Duck; and if $sHie ſtoop and truſs it, croſs the 
Wings, and permit her to t.ke her pleaſure, reward- 
ing her alſo with the Heart, Brains, Tongue, and 
Liver. For want of a quick Duck,take her down with 
the dry Lure, and let her plume a Puller, and feed her 
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. By ſodoing, your Hawk will learn to give Over 2 
Fowl that rakes out, and hearing the Lure of the 
Fanltoner, will make back. again to the River, and 
know the better to hold in the Head. 


A Flight for « Haggard. 


When you intend a Flight for a Haggard, for the 
firſt, ſecond, and third time, make choice of ſuch a 
place where there are no Crows, Rooks, or the like, 
to take away all occaſion of her raking out after ſuch 
Check. ed 422 | 

Let her not fly out too far oh head at the firſt;burt 
run after and cry, Why lo, why lo, to make her turn 
Head. When ſhe is come in, take her down with the 
Lure, unto which muſt be faſtned a live Pullet, and 
let her Tire, Plume, and feed as aforeſaid. 

. . Sometimes a Haggard out of pride and 2 gadding 
humour will rangle out from her Keeper : then clog 
her with great Luring-bells, and make her a Train or 
two with a Duck ſeeled, to teach her to hold in and 
know her keeper : take her down often with the dry 
Lure, and reward her bountifully, and let her be ever 
well in bloud, or you may whoop for your Hawk to 


no purpoſe. 


How to make 4 Soar-faulcon or Haggard k 
Game at the very firſt. 


If she be well lured, flieth a good Gate, and ſtoop- 
eth well, then caſt off a well-quaried Hawk, and let 
her ſtaop a Fowl on Brook or Plash, and watch her 
till she put it to the plunge : then take down your 
Make- Hawk, reward her, hood her, and ſet her; fo 


you may make uſe of her if need require. 
.Thea take your Hawk un-entred, and going up the 
Figd half a Bow-shot, unlooſe her Hood, and foftly 
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whiſtle her off your Fiſt, untill she have rouzed or 
mewted : then let her fly with her Head into the 
wind, having firſt given notice or warning to the 
company to be in readineſs againſt the Hawk be in a 
good Gate, and to shew Water and to lay out the 
Fowl. | 
When $he is at a. good pitch, and covering the 

Fowl, then notifie that all the company make in at 
Once to the Brook upon the Fowl, to land her: if 
your Faulcon ſtrike, ſtoope or truſs her Game, run in 
to, help her, and croſſing the Fowls Wing, let her 
take her pleaſure thereon. 

\ If $he kill not the Fowl at firſt ſtooping, give her 
then reſpite to recover her Gate. When $he hath got 
it, and her Head in, then lay out the Fowl as afore- 
faid, ontil you land it at laſt ; nor forgetting to help 
her as ſoon as she hath ſeized it, giving alfo her due 
Reward, \ 


Remedy for « Hawk's taking Stand in a Tree. 


- In the firſt place you muſt chuſe ſuch places where 
are no Wood or Trees, or as little as may be. If 
you cannot avoid it, then have two or three live 
Trains, and give them to as many Men, placing them 
conveniently for to uſe them. When therefore your 
Hawk hath ſtooped, and endeavours to go to ſtand, 
let him to whom. the Hawk moſt bends caſt out his 
Train-Duck ſeeled : if the Hawk kill her, reward her 
. therewith. If this courſe will not remedy that fault 
in her by twice or thrice ſo doing, my advice is then 
to part with the Buzzard. 


How to help « Hawk forwerd and co) through 
Pride of Gresſe. 


There is a ſcurvy quality in ſome Hawks, proceed- 
ing from pride of Greaſe,or being high kept, which is 
a 
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4 diſdainful coyne(s. Such a Hawk therefore thuſt not 
be rewarded altho $he kill ; yet give her leave to 
plume a little ; and then- let the Faulconer take a 
Sheeps-Heart cold, or the Leg of a Pullet, and whilſt 
the Hawk is buſie in pluming, let either of them be 
conveyed into the Body of the Fowl, that it may {a- 
your thereof; and\ when the Hawk hath eaten the 
Brains, Heart, and Tongue of the Fowl, then take 
out your Incloſure, and call your Hawk with it to 
our Fiſt, and feed her therewith : after this give 
(bt ſome Feathers of the Neck of the Fowl to ſcowr 
and make her caſt. 


To make a Hawk hold in her Head, and not mind. 
Check. 


Take a piece of a Leaſe, and faſten it to your Lure- 
ftring,rthe other end to the Wing of a Pidgeon, which 
you may put in and pull out of your FR ng 
at your conveniency : when you find your Hawk apt 
to go out, shew your Pidgeon. I would not have you 
uſe it often ; for it draws a Hawk from her place if 
well flown. 


How to continue and keep « Hawk in her 
high-flying. 


If your Hawk he a ſtately high-flying Hawk, you 
ought not to engage her in more flights than one in 
a Morning : for often flying brings her off from her 
ſtately pitch. If she be well made for the River, fly 
her not above twice in a Morning ; yet feed her bp 
tho $he kill not. | 
' When abigh-flying Hawk being whiſtled to, ga- 
thers upward to a great gate, you muſt continue 
therein, never flying her but upon broad Waters and 
open Rivers ; and when he 1s at the higheſt, = 
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her down with your Lure ; where when she hath 
plumed and broken the Fowl a little, then feed her up; 


and by that means you $hall maintain your Faulcon 


high-flying, inwards, and very fond of the Lure. - 

_ Some will have this high-flying Faulcon feldom to 
kill, and not-to ſtoop : yet if $he kill every day, al- 
tho he ſtoop from a high Gare, yet if she be not 
rebuked or: hurt therewith, she will, I can aſſure you, 
become a higher fli ery day than other ; but'she 
will grow leſs. fond of 


le quality in them to make in and turn 
head at the ſecond or third toſs' of the Lure, and 
when. she pourcth down upon- it as if he had 
killed. TAs oo, Se BY 
And as the teaching of a Faulcon, or any other 
Flawk to come readily to and love the Lure, is an Art 
highly commendable, becauſe it is the effe&t of great 
labour and induſtry :,ſo it is the cauſe of ſaving many 
. pony. which otherwiſe would be loſt irrecovera- 
. Mark this by the way, that ſome naturally high- 
flying Hawks wlll be. long before they be made vp- 
war Sy ſtill fishing and playing the ſlugs; and when 
$ 


before the Fowl be put out : . And this may proceed: 
from two cauſes. In the firſt place, she may betoo 
Sharp ſet, and jn the next place, it may be $he 1s flown 
untimely, either too ſoon or too late.  þ 
When you. ſee a Hawk uſe thoſe evil Tatches with- 
ont any viſible cauſe, caſt her -out a dead Fowl fora 
dead Quarry, and hood her up inſtaritly without Re- 
ward to diſcourage her ſrom praQtiGag the like ano- 


_ ther time: half an hour afterwards call her to the 


as She fisheth in that fashion. - 
Beſides, tocorre& this errour, the Fanlconer ought. 
to conſult the natures and diſpoſitions of Ius Bond 


Lure and feed her, and ſerve her after this manner 
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e Lure. Wherefore: your 
High-iiyig 8 Hawks Should be made inwards, it being a 


ould get up to cover the Fowl, they, will ſtoop _ 
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and ſhould carefully obſerve which fly high when in 
good plight, and which beſt whenthey are kept low; 
which when ſharpeſt ſer, and which on the-contrary 
in a mean between both ; which early at Sun-riſing, 
which when the-Sun is but two hours high ; which 
ſooner, and which later in an evening... . 

For know, that the natures of Hawks are different; 
ſo are the time to fly each one”: .for to fly a Hawk in. 
her proper times, and to fly her out of it, 1s as difa- 
preeable as the flight of a Gerfaulcon and a Buzzard. 

Therefore the Oſtrager. muſt fly his Hawks according 
to their natures and diſpoſitiens, keeping them al- 
ways in good order, | os 

Where.by the. by take notice, all .Zawks, as well 

Soar-hawks as Mew d:hawks and Haggards, ſhould be 
ſet out in the Evening two or three hours, ſome 
lefs, having reſpect to their nature as it is ſtronger 
or weaker, and in the morning alſo according as they, 
caſt, hooding them firſt, and then ſetting” them a- 
broad a weathering, until you get on Horleback to 
proſecute your Recreation. 

A Flight for the Hern, 

| This Flight hath leſs of Art in it than Pleaſure to 
the beholders ; and, to ay the truth, the Flight is 
ſtately and moſt Noble. . ; 

; AS it 1s leſs difficult to teach a Hawk to fly at: 

Fowl than it is to come unto and love the Lure, the 
firſt being, natural, and not the laſt ; fo there is leſs 
induſtry to be uſed ja making a Hawk-fly the Hera 
than Water-fowl, To the firſt ſhe is inſtigated by a 
natural propenſity and inclination; to the latter ſhe 
b brought with art, pains, and much diligence. 

\ Atthe beginning of March Herns begin to make 

It Paſſage: if therefore you will adapt. your Faul- 
pre for the Hern, you muſt not let them fly lopger, 

the River, and withal you muſt pull them down to 
| makes 
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make them light ; which is done by giving them: 
Hearts and fleſh of Lambs and Calves, alſo Chickens, 
but give chem no wild meats. 

To rhe intent you may acquaint them one with 
the ter, fo that they may the better fly rhe Hern 
ard help one another, you muſt call a caſt of them to 
the Lure at once; but have a care they crab not toge- 
ther, for ſo they may endanger one affother in their 
figh 

Iv en your Hawk is ſcowred and clean and ſharp 
ſet. vou mult cet a live Hern, upon the upper part of 
whoſe long ſharp Bill you muſt place a joynt of a hol- 
low Cane, which will prevent her from hurting the 
7'awk ; that being done, tie the Hern in a Creance, 
th-1 ſetting her on the cround, unhood your Hart, 
whe will fly the Hern as ſoon as she ſees her, If ſhe 
ſeize her, make in a pace to ſuccour her, and let her 
plume and take bloud of theHern:then rake rtheBrains, 
the Marrow of the Bones, and the Heart, and layin 
1, 07 your Hawking-glove, give it your Faulcon. At- 
ter this, rip her Breaſt, and let your H.wk tced there- 
on 131] she be well-gorged : this being done, hood her 
rp up2n the Hern, permitting her to plume art her 
plete, then take her on your Filt, and ler her tire 
On the Foot or Pinion. 

Bece-"{e Herns are not very plentiful, you may pre- 
fervenne fur a Train three or four times, by arming 
Bill. Pc:d, and Neck, and painting it of the ſame co- 
torr that the Hern 1s of : 'and when the Faulcon ſeizeth 
her, yOu mult he yery nimble to make in, and deceive 
her b” 2 live Pidgeon clapt under the Wing of the 
Her #-:- the Favlcon, which muſt be her Reward. 

The Hawk having thus ſeveral times taken her 
L719 without diſcovery of the deluſion, you may 
then !:t the Hern looſe in ſome fair Field without a 
Creance, or without arming her : when ſhe is up of 2 
xealonable height, you may caſt off your _ 
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who if ſhe bind with the Hern and bring her down, 
then make in apace to reſcue her,threſting the Hern's 
Bill into the ground, and breaking his Wings and 
Legs, that the Hawk may with mote eaſe plume and. 
foot him. - Then reward her as before, . with the 
Brains, Marrow. of the Bones, and Heart, mking 
thereof an Italian Soppa. 

Thus much of a Train-Hern. Now to fly the 
wild Hern, -it is thys : If you find a wild Hern at 
Siege, win 1n as nigh vnto her as you can, and go 
with your Hawk under.the Wind ; and having firſt 
looſed her Hood in a readineſs, 2s ſoon as the Herm 
teaveth the Siege, off with her Hood, and let her fly. 
If ſhe climb to the Hern and bring her down, run in 
(as I {aid before) to reſcue her, thruſting her Bill in 
to the ground, breaking her Wings and Legs, and 
rewarding her as aforeſaid on your Hawkin=-glove. 
Now it your Faulcon beat not down the Hern, or 
do give him over, never fly your Faulcon again at a 
Hern, unleſs with a 1Make-hawk well entred ; ior the 
Coward by this means, ſeeing another fly at the Hera 
and bind with her, takes freſh courage. And if they 
kill the Hern flying both together, then mult you re= 
yard them both together while the Quarry -is hot, 
making for them a Soppa as aforeſaid. This is the 
onely way to make them both bold and pertect Ker- 
ners. 
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Of che HAGGARD-FAULCON, 
why ſo called ; her good Shape and Proper- 
ties : And what difference there is 
between a Haggard and 4 
Faulcon-gentle. 
Ti Haggard is by ſome called the Pereprin-Fail- 
. con, becauſe, ſay ſome, ſhe is brougtt_from 2 


Country forrein and remore - and therefore other? 
N 2 Ca 


A Di Hawks and Hawking, 
ca f| them Travellers; or Paſſengers. Burt if there he 
no other reaſon for the name bur this,all other Hanks 
coming from exotick pl;e:s might borrow that ap: 
pellation. 

Upon athreefold conſideration, I conceive they arc 
called Haggard or Peregrin-faulcons. | 

Firſt, becauſe their Eyrie was never found ia any 
— ww by any man that ever I could hear or read 
of. 
Secondly, becanſe theſe Fanlcons rangie and wander 
mare than other Faulcons do, ſtill ſeeking ſtrange 
and forreign Coaſts ; ſo that wherever they come they 
may be juſtly called Peregrins or Forreigners. 

Thirdly, and laſtly, fhe never takes up her habita- 
tion long in a place, 

This Haggard is not inferiour to any other Fail- 
con, but very tender, and cannot endure hard wea- 
ther,ſay ſome; but my experience hath found it othef- 
wiſe. The reaſon that may be alleadged 1s this ; firſt; 
ſhe travels far, asa ſtranger, and comes into Coun- 
tries commonly in the hardeſt time of the year : next, 
ſhe is a hot Hawk, which may be gathered from her 
high fiying, where the Air is much colder than be- 
low, and therefore ought to be more hardy : laſtly, 
ſhe meweth with more expedition (if ſhe once begin 
to calt her Feathers ) than other Faulcons do. 

They are of ſhape like other Faulcons; but as to 
mould they are of three ſorts, large, middle-fiz'd; 
and little ; ſome long-ſhaped, ſome ſhort-truſſed ; 
ſome larger, ſome leſs. 

They have a fourfold Mail, blank, ruſlſet, brown 
and Turtle. | 

The goodneſs of her Shape, conſiſts in having her 
Head plum'd dark or blank, flat on the top with s 
white Wreath environing the ſame, a large blue ben- 
Wing Beak, wide Nares, a great black full Eye, high 
fately Neck, large Breaſt, broad Shoulders, a great 
Turtle:coloured Feather, long Veigs and vn, wu 
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lender ſhaped, a long Frain, high Thighs, and white 
on the Pendant Feathers, a large wide Foot, with ſlen- 
der Stretchers, and Talons tending ſomewhat toan 
azure colour, 

* You may know her in her flight from another by 
the ſtirring of her Wings ; for ſhe vſeth no thick 
ſtroak, but getteth up to her Mountee leiſurely, with- 
out any great making out : beſides ſhe may be known 
by her extraordinary large Sails. 

The differences between the Haggard and Faulcon- 
gentle are theſe. , 

Firſt, the Haggard is larger, being longer-armed 
with longer Beak and Talons, having a higher Neck, 
with a long and fair-ſeaſoned Head. 

Secondly, her Beam-feathers in flight are longer 
than the -aulcon-gentle's, her Train ſomewhat larger: 
again, the Haggard bath a flat Thigh, and the other's 
is round. . 

Thirdly, the Hoggard will lie longer on the Wing. 

Fourthly, the Haggard at leng flight exceeds the 
Faulcon-gentle , which laſt flieth with more ſpeed 

from the Fiſt than the other. For maintenance of 
Flight and Goodneſs of Wing the Haggard exceeds 
all other Hawks. 

Fifthly, and laſtly, the Haggard is more deliberate 
and adviſed in her Stooping than the Faulcon-gentle, 
who is more hot and haſty in her ARions, and miſ- 
ing = Fowl, is apt preſently to fly on head at the 

eck. 
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Of the BARBARY-FAULCON. 


'T He Baybary, or, as ſome call her, the Tartaret- 
Faulcon, is a Bird ſeldom found in any Country, 

and is called a Pa/ enger as well as the Haggard. They 
as ſomewhat leſſer than = Tiercel-gemile,and plum'd 
3 red 
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red under the Wings, ftrong-armed,with long Talons 
and Strethers. "pr 

The Zarbary-iaulcon, is venturoufly bold, and you 
ma! tiy her with the Haggard all May and June. 
"They are Aawks very ſlack in Mewing at firſt, but, 
x once they begin, they mew their Feathers very 

F 

"They are called Barbary-Faulcons, becauſe they make 
tt -ir paſſage through that Country and Tunis, where 
they are more irequeatly taken than in any other 
place,name!y in the Iſies of the Levant, Candy, Cyprus, 
and Rhodes. In my opinion, ſhe is a Hawk of not muck 
value, and therefore I ſhall leave her, to ſpeak of ano- 
ther of greater reputation. 


Of th GERFAUE.CON. 


'] He Gerfuuicon is a very fair Hawk, and of great 
*- force, eſpecially being mewed - ſhe is ſtroug- 
armed, having, long Strechers and Singles ; ſhe is 
fierce and hardy of nature, and therefore difficultly to 
be reclaimed, - She is a lovely Bird to behold, larger 
than any kind of Faulcon : her Eyes and Head are like 
the Haggard's. 

Her Beack is great and bending: ſhe hath large 
Nares, and a Male like a Lanner's: her Sails are long 
and ſharp-poiuted; her Train much like the Lanner's; 
ſhe hath a large Foot marble-ſeared, and is plumed 
blank, brown, and ruſſet. She expects great civility 
from hgr Eeeper,who muſt exerciſe a great deal of pa- 
tience on her. 

The Gerfauicon's Eyrie is in ſome parts of Pruſſia, 
and on the borders of Ruſſia; and ſome come from the 
Mountains of Norway,and from Germany ; Theſe may 
be alſo called Paſſengers. hs 
be |; | 7 
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By reafon of the fierceneſs and hardneſs of this 
Bird, ſhe is very hardly manned and reclaimed; but 
being once overcome, ſhe-proves an excellent Mw, 
and will ſcarce refuſe to fly at any thing. 

Their beaks are blue, ſo are the Scars of their Legs 
and Feer, having Pounces and Talons very long. 

Theſe Hawks do not fly the River, but always from 
the Filt fily the Herns, Shovelers, &c. 

In going up to their Gate they do not hoid that 
courſe or way which others do; for they climbe np 
ppon the Train when they find any Fowl, and as 
ſoon as-they have reacht her they pluck her down, if 
not at the firſt, yet at the ſecond or third encounter. 
You muſt feed and reward them like other Faul- 
con8. 

They are very crafty, and covet to keep their Ca- 

ſting long through floth ; therefore inſtead of Cotton 
give them a Caſting of Tow,and be ſure to keep them 
ſharp ſer. 
* Inthe manning and Reclaiming you mnſt by kind- 
neſs make her gentle and familiar with you. When 
you have taught her to be lured looſe, then leary ter 
to come to the Pelts of Hens,or any other Fowl : but 
let her not touch any living fleſh, for tear that draw 
her love away from your Voice and Hand. 

All this time you muſt be cloſe by her, about her, 
and upon your Knees, uſing your Voice unto her,with 
her dinner and ſupper clean dreſt and wa'ht, giving 
her ſtil} ſome bits thereof with your hand.that ſhe 
may the more delight therein. By doing thus fre- 
wy you will ſo win her,that {ſhould ſhe be guiry of 

aryiag, yet by this means ſhe will be reclaimed and 
forget that errour, 

Let the Oftrager have ſpecial care how he make 
his Gerfaulcon at firſt, and indeed all other Fuwks; 
for as they are made then heftrall ever find rhem 2fter; 
and if they are welt made, they arc twice made, and 
tor eyer made : and therefore have a caxe of two mach 
N 4 precipitation 
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Precipitation in poſting them forward from one leſſon 
to another, before they are perfeQ in any thing. {| 
If you train her with Doves, ſhe will not carry a 
feather from you. But firſt be before you ſpring her 
any Dovs, let her kill four or five at Lure cloſe by 
your foot, having a pair of ſhort Creances at your 
Lure, 
+ Here note, that the Gerfaulcon is moſt deſired for 
her high-flying, and.is beſt at Hern and the Mountee: 
and that you may. bring her to perfeQtion herein, play 
with your entermewed Gerfaulcon the firſt year, ſhew- 
ing her all imaginable kindneſs, and ſhew all poſlible 
means to make her love you. When you have brought 
her forward, give her often Caſtings to cleanſe and 
purge her, alſo to prevent the growth of too much 
glut and fatneſs in her inward parts, which will in- 
danger her life. 
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Of the SA KER. 


{L.** Saker is a Paſſenger or Peregrin-Hawk, for her 
-* Eyrie hath not been found by any. They are 
found in the Iſles of the Levant, Cyprus, Rhodes, and 
Candia, and in ſeveral other Iſlands in the Sea. 

. She 1s ſomewhat larger then the Haggard-faulken; 
her Plume is raſty and ragged ; the Sear of her foot 
and Beak like the. Lanner ; her Pouncesare ſhort, how- 
ever ſhe hath great ſtrength,and i5 hardy to all kind of 
Fowl. She is more diſpoſed to the Field a great deal 
then tothe Brook, and delights to prey on great Fow], 
as the Hern, the Gooſe, &c. As for the Crane,ſhe is 
not ſo free to fly at her as the Jaggard-faulcon, The 
Saker 15 good alfo for leſſer Fowl, as Pheaſant, Par- 
rridge, &'c. and is nothing ſo dainty of her Diet a 
Harks long-winged, * - HIM | | 
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This Hawk will make excelleat ſport with a Kite, 
who, as ſoon as ſhe ſees the Saker ( the Mile thereof 
j8 called a 5akaret ) caſt off, reve yes nm betakes her 
{elf to, and truſts in the goodneſs of ber Wings, and 
getteth to her pitch as hugh as poſſibly he may, by 
making many Turns and Wrenches in the Air : which 
if well obſerved, together with the variety of con- 
teſts and gooprnes that are between them, it catigot 
but be very pleaſant and delightful to' the beholder. 
I have known in a Clear day and little wind tirring, 
that both the Saker and Kite have ſoar'd ſo high that 
the ſharpeſt eye could not diſcern them, yet hath the 
Saker in the encounter conquered the Kite, and I haye 
ſeen her come tumiling down to the ground with & 
ftrange precipitancy. : 

al Birds the Saker hath the longeſt Train. 

This Hawk will fly at Hern, Kite, Pheaſant, Partridge, 
Quail, and ſometimes at the Hare : but her chi 
excellency conſiſts in her flying at the Crane, Now 
becauſe we have but few of them in England, I ſhall 
deſiſt from ſpeaking farther of the Sakey, only that 
ſhe is made to the Lure as other Hawks are : and in- 
deed all Faulcons are made after the ſame manner, yet 
are not flown withal alike ; for Sakers, Lanners, Ger- 
faulcons, Mylions, and Merlms do not fly the River ; if 
any do, it 1s very rarely, 
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Of th LANNER, LANNERET, 
and T UNISIAN. 


| _—— is a Hawk _—_ in all Countries, 
pecially in France, making her Eyrie on hi 
_ in forreſts, or on high Cliffs near the $2. 
TH: 
* She is leſſer than the Faulcon-gentle, fair-plumed 
when an Enter-mewer, and of ſhorter Talons than 
| | any 


you-may fly the River; 
r the Land. 


- i] away. with' groſs Vitals thin any other 
Ge | | 

 Mew'd Lanners are hardly known from the Soay- 
bawk, (and io likemiſe the Saker) becauſe they do not 
chanpge their Plume: | 

You may know the Zamners by theſ® three tokens. 
xt, They are blacker Hawks than any other. 2. They 
haye leſs Beaks.than thereſt. 3. And laſtly, They are 
Efs.armed and pounced than other Faulcons. 

Of all Hawky there is none ſo fit for a young Faul- 
coner-as the Lawner. becauſe ſhe is not inclined to Sur- 
feits and ſeldom melts Greaſe by being'over-flown. 

' There are a fort of Lawners which Eyrie in the 
Ns, having. their Heads white and; flat aloft, large 
nd black Eyes,flender Nares, ſhort and thick Beaks, 
and leſſer than the Haggard or Faulcon-gentle, Some 
aro indifferent. large, tome leſs, and others middle- 
7 


Thezr Tail is. marble or rufler;; their Brea't-fea- 
thers. white and. full of ruſſet ſpots ; the points 
and extremities of their Feathers full of white 
drops; their Sails and Train lopg : they are ſhort 
Leg'd, with a foot leſs than that of a Faulcopg, 
marble-ſeer'd; but being mew'd the Seer changeth 
to a yellow. |, ,i /_ } 

The Lanner ngver Jiethy upon the Wing after ſhe 
bath flown to Mark, but after once frooping ſhe ma- 
keth.@ Point, .and. then, like the Gohgnh, waits the 
For]. | 
- Ihſhe miſs at the firſt down-fall andkt not, fe will 
conſult her advantage to her greateſt caſe. 

Theſe kind of Hawks are highly prized jin-Frence 
and /taly,neither 1s-ſhe. deſpilgable 1n England ;, but. 
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we look upon them 25 6 fol pens. mefe E 


therefore if you intend to have any good 

a firi& hand over her ; for ſhe is' of am 
grateful diſpoſition, and will light your Kindneſſes, 
contrary to the nature of . the Faulcot-zentle, who for 
one good uſage will return a treble courteſie, and the 
hetrer ſhe is rewarded, the better ſhe will fly. oh] 

They are flown at Field or Brook, and arc Hawks 
that maintain long flights, whereby much Fowl is 
killed (and more than by a better Hawk) by reaſon! 
of Dogs and Hawking-poles. 

If you will fly with a Lanner, you. muſt keep her: 
very ſharp : and becauſe they keep their Caſtings 
long, by reaſon they are hard-metled Hawks, give 
them therefore hard Caſtings made of Tow and! 
knots of Hemp. 

In the reclaiming the Lanner and the Lameres 
much pains and labour muſt be t and the chicfeſb 
thing is to make her well acquainted with the Lure,' 
which muſt be garniſhed with bard walht meat, 
let her receive the Major part of her reward in bits 
from your hand : as for the reſt of her Trainj 
take the fame courſe which I have dire&ed in the 
manning and ordering of the Haggard-faulcon, But 
above all take pains to ſtay her, and by your utmoſt 
Art reſtrain her from dragging or carrying any thi 
from you, to which ill quality ſhe is more inclin 
than any other Hawk whatever. : 

To conclude this Chapter, I come next to the Tu- 
mfan-Faulcon, which is not much different in nature 
from the Lanney, yet ſomewhat leſs, but in Foot and 
Plume much alike. She hath a large round Head, 
and, is more creeſe than the Lanner, and more heavy 
and fluggiſh m her flight. 

She 1s called a Tun;jfian-faulcon, from Tunis the Me- 
tropolis of Barbary, ths Country where ſhe viſually 
makes her Eyris. | 


[They 
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- "They are excellent Hawks for the River, lying long 
_ the Wing, and will fly the Field alſo very 
well. | 
" They naturally delight to ſeize upon the Hare,and 
will ſtrike. boldly at her. Much more might be ſaid 
df her, which 1 here omit, ſhe being a Hawk not very 
common in, England. 

*: Having curſorily diſcourſt in as good a method as 
I cotitd of the ſeven ſorts of Faulcons, with their 
Manning, Reclaiming, Luring, Training, Staying, 
&c, 1 ſhall prcceed to give you an account of ſome 0- 
\ther Hawks, which 1 propounded and promiſed in the 
beginning of this Treatiſe - take them thus in or- 


— 


Of the MER LIN. 
# 5 (- Merlin in Plume is much like the Haggard- 

*” Faulcon, alſo in the Sear of the Foot, Beak, and 
Talons, and is much alike in Conditions. 

A Merim well manin'd; lur'd, and carefully lookt 
after, will\prove an excellent Hawk. Their flight is 
fwifter than any other Hawk, and naturally they flie 
at Partridge, Thruſh, and Lark. | 

It is a Bird very buſic and unruly, and therefore 
the Faulconer ought to take ſpecial heed and care of. 
them, leſt unnaturally they eat off their own Feet 
and Talons, which ſeveral-of them have been known 
to do, and die thereby. For which cauſe, Merlims 
ought not to be mew'd or intermew'd, becauſe in the 
Mew they often ſpoil themſelves. 

She is accounted a Hawk of the Fiſt, and. not of the 
Lure : but'to my knowledge ſhe nay be brought to 
love the Lure very well F. 

She is very venturous and hardy, which may ap# 
pear by her flying at Birds as big or bigger W— 

c 
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ſelf, with ſuch eagerneſs, as that ſhewill purſue them 
even into a Town or Village. y 

If you will flic with a Merlin at a Partridge, chuſe 
the Formal, which is the Female. The Jatk is not 
worth the Training, 

When you have made her to the Lure, and that the 
will patiently endure the Hood, then make her a 
Train with a Partridge : if ſhe foot and kill it, reward 
her well, ſuffering her to take her pleaſure thereon. 
After this,fly her at the wild Partridge; if ſhe take or 
mark it at firſt or ſecond flight, being retrieved by 
the Spaniels, feed her upon it with a reaſonable 
Gorge, chearing her with your Voice in ſuch a man- 
ner that ſhe may know it another time. If ſhe proye 
not hardy at firſt Train, try her with a ſecond vr 
third : if ſhe prove not then, ſhe will prove nothing 
worth, 

If you fly the Merlin at Lark or Linnet, let it be 
with a Caſt of Merlins at once, becauſe they love to 
fly in company : beſides, it is a greater delight to the 
SpeQators to ſee them fly together ; you ſhall obſerve 
the one climb to the Mountee absgve the Lark, and 
the other to lie low for her beſt advantage. 

When your //rlin 1s throughly manned arid made 
rentle, (which you muſt bring to paſs according to 
the method propounded for other Hawks) I ſay, when 
ſhe is reclaimed, you may then carry her into the 
fields ; where having found a Lark or Linnet, get as 
hear as you can into the Wind to the Bird ; and as 
ſoon as the Bird riſeth from the ground, unhood your 
Caſt of Merliins and caſt them off, and when they 
have beaten down the Lark, let them feed alittle 
thereon. 

There is a ſort of Larks which I would not adviſe 
the Faulconer to fly at, and they are called Cut-layks, 
which do not mount as the long-ſpurd field-Lark, bur 
fly ſtraight forward, to the endangering the lofs of 


your Hawk without apy paſtune or pleadure. 


of 
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Of the Mewing- of Merlins, Faulcons, Gerfavl- 
res and + + Jow at Stock or « Large : 

and which is the beſt way of Mewing. 


| It is the opinion of ſome, (but how commendable, 
1 willleave the Reader to Judge) that Merlins cannot 
be mew, or if they be, that they are very rarely 
rood afterwards. . Experience tells me the contrary ; 
or if they be hardy, and have flown well in their 
Soarage, they. have proved much better after mewing 
than before. | 
The time of mewing for Faulcons ſhould be about 
the latter end of April; at which time ſet down your 
Fauleons, diligently obſerving whether they be lou- 
Zy Or not : if they are, pepper them, and that will in- 
fallibly kill the Lice. You muſt alſo ſcour them, be- 
fore you caſt them into the Mew, 
Mewinggs are of two forts ; the one looſe and at 
large, the other at the Stock or Stone, | 
" 'Mewing at large is thus in ſhort : If your Room be 
large, by diviſions you may .mew four Faulcons ar 
once, each partition conſiſting of about twelve foor 
ſquare, and as much in height, with two Windows 
two foot broad, the one opening to the North, for 
the benefit of cold Air ; the other to the Eaſt, for 
the beneficial warmth of the Sun.” At your Eaft- 
window let there be a Board two foot broad, even 
with the-bottom of the Window, with a Lath or 
e round ; in the middle ſet a green Turft, laying 
good ſtore of Gravel and Stones about it, that your 


Hawk may take them at her pleaſure, | 

If your Faulcon be a great Bater, let your Chamber 
be on thegronnd, which muſt, be covered four fingers 
thick with groſs Sand, and-thereen ſet a Stone ſome- 
what taper, of about a Cubit in height, on which they 
love to fit, by reaſon of its coolge #38, 
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Make her two Perches, at, cach Window gag; ov 
xecreate her ſelf as ſhe pleaſeth, either with —_ 
Cold. | 

Every week or ada 6h ſex her-a Baſon of Water 
£0 bathe in ; and wheu ſhe hath bathed therein, take 

it away the night following. ; 

Your Mew -mult have a Portal to. convey in-the 
Hack, a thing whereon the Meat is ſerved. 1 need 
not preſcribe the manner how to make it, fince it is 
a thing ſo generally known already. 

You ought to keep one ſet hour in feeding ; for ſo 
will ſhe mew ſooner and better : when ſhe hath.jed 
and gorged her ſelf, then remove the Stick from the 
Hack on which the meat was faſtened, to keep her 
{rom dragging it into the Mew. 

In the opinion of moſt, it is better Mewing at the 
Stock or Stone, which muſt be performed thus : Make 
choice of a Ground-room remote from noiſe or con- 
courſe of people, and therein ſet a Table of what 
length you think is moſt convenient for the number 
of your Faulcons, and of about ſix foot in” breadth, 
with thin Boards along the ſides and ends, aboyt-four 
fingers high from the ſuperkicies of the Table, which 
muſt ſtand on Treflels about three foot high from the 
ground. Let this Table be eovered indifferently thick 
with great Sand mixt with ſmall Pebbles, in the mid 
whereof place a pyramidal Free-ſtone about- a. yard 
in hcight, unto which tye your Fanlcon, Gerfanl 
Merlin or Mylion : then take a ſmall Cord of the big- 
neſs of a Og, ans put it through a Ring or 
Swivel, and bind it about the Stone in ſuch ſort that 
the Swivel may go round the Stone without. let or 

hindrance, and -thereunto tye, the Leaſe of your 
Hawk. | 3 
. Here note, that if you meygaore than one Hawk 
in one Room, 'you_muſt ſet.-yoys Stones at that, di- 
Rance, that-when they bate they may not crab one a- 


The 
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The reaſon of placing this Stone is, becauſe the 


” 


Faulcon- delights to ſit thereon for its. coolneſs ſake, 


and the little gravelly ſtones the Hawk frequent! 
ſwallows to cool her within. .-: The Sand is neceſſary 


to preſerve their Feathers when they bate, and their 
Mewets are the moreecafily cleanſed. The little Cord 
with the Swivel tyed about the Stone, is to keep the 
Hawk from tangling when ſhe' bateth, becauſe the 
Ring will {till follow her. - pe .5 | | 
All day let your Hawk ſtand hooded, onely when 
you take her on your Fiſt to feed : at night unhood 
her; and leſt any accident ſhould happen in the night, 
prouetcal to the Hawk, the Faulconer ought to lie in 
ce MEeW, 


Of che HOBBY. 
'T He Hobby is a Hawk of the Lure, and not of the: 


Fiſt, and is a high flier, and is in every reſpet 


like the Saker, but that ſhe is a much leſſer Bird. - | 
The Hobby hath a blue Beak, but the Seer thereof 
and Legs are yellow : the Criners or. little Feathers. 
under her Eyeare very black ; the top of her head is: 
betwixt black and yellow, and ſhe hath two white 
Teams on her Neck ; the Plumes under the Gorge and 
about the Brows, are reddiſh, without ſpot or drop ; 
the Breaſt-feathers are brown for the molt part, yer 
wdered with white ſpots ; her Bzck, Train, and 
Wings are black aloft, having no great ſcales upon the 
Legs, unleſs it be a few be inning behind the three 
Stretchers and Pounces, which are very large in re- 
ſpe& of her ſhort Legs ; her Brail feathers are en- 
outed betwixt red and black ; the Pendant-feathers 
Crhich are thoſe befiiad the Thigh) are of a ruſty 


{moaky complexic” The daring Hobby may be well 


called fo,for ſhe is nimble an dlight ofWing,and dares. 
ENcoun: 
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encounter Kites, Buzzards, or Crows, and will give 
ſouſe for ſouſe, blow for blow, till (ometimes they 
ſeize and come tumbling down to the ground both to- 


ether. 
: They are chiefly for the Lark,which poor little 
creature ſo dreads the ſight of a Hobby ſoaring in the 
Air over het, that ſhe will rather chuſe to commit her 
ſelf to the meroy of Man or Dogs, or to be trampled 
on by Horſes, than venture her ſelf into that Element 
where ſhe ſees her mortal Enemy ſoaring, 

The Hobby makes excellent ſport with Nets and 
Spaniels,which is preformed after this manner. 'The 
Dogs range the field to ſpring the Fowl, and the Hob- 
bies ſoar aver them aloft in the Air: the ſilly Birds, 
fearing a Conſpiracy between the Hawks and Dogs to 
their utter deſtruRion, dare not commit themſelves 
to their Wings, but think it ſafer to lie cloſe to the 
ground, and ſo are taken ig the-Nets. This ſport is 
alled Daring, 


Mo 
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Ofcthe GOSHAWK. 


T Here are ſeveral ſorts of- Goſhawke, and the 

different in goodneſs, force, and nn wa 
cording to the diverſity of their choice in Cawkiag : 
at which time when Hawks begin to fall to liking, all 
Birds of Prey do aſſemble themſelves with the Go- 
Pn, _ = together. 

emale 15 the beſt : and althongh there be ſo 

Goſhewks which come from rr yur, beer Sow 
terdy, Ruſſia, Puglia, Germany, Armenis, Perfia, Greece, 
and Africa, yet thereare none better than thoſe which 
we bred in the North parts of /relend, as in the Pro- 


= of Viſter, but more eſpecially in the Couaty of 


Take: 
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Take theſe Rules as to the goodneſs of her propor. 
fon or ſhape. 

She ought to have a ſmall Head, her Face long and 
ſtraight, a large Throar,great Eyes, deep ſet, the Ap. 
ple,ot the Eye black, Nares, Ears, Back, and Feet, large 
and blank , a black long Beak, long Neck, big Brea 
hard fleſh, long Thighs, fleſhy,the bone ofthe Leg a 
Knee ſhort, long large Pounces and Talons. From the 
Stern or "Train tothe Breaſt forward ſhe ought to 
grow round ; the Feathers of the Thighs towards the 
Train ſhould be large, and the Train-feathers h 
and ſoft, ſomewhat tending to an IronMail. The Baryl- 
feathers onght to be like thoſe of the Breaſt, and the 
Covert-feathers of the Train ſhould be ſpotted and 
full of black rundles ; but the extremity of every 
T rain-feather ſhould be black-ſtreaked. 

The ſign of force in a Goſhawk is this : Tye divers of 
them in ſeveral places of one Chamber or Mew, and 
that Hawk that doth liſe and Mewt higheſt and far- 
theſt off from her, is without queſtion the ſtrongeſt 
_ : for the high and far mewting argues a ſtrong 
Back. 

I might tell you the ill ſhape of a Goſhawk , but ſince 
I have declared the good, the bad may be colletted 
from thence : Contraria contrariis dignoſcunter, Hows 
ever take this general rule, That Goſhawk that hath 
pendant Plumes over her Eyes,the whites whereof are 
wateriſh and blank,that is red-mail'd or bright taway, 
hath the moſt aſſured tokens of a Hawk that is ill con» 
ditioned. 

The Ghawk preyeth on the Pheaſant, Mallard, 
Wild-gooſe, Hare, and Coney ; nay, ſhe mill venture 
to ſeize on a Kid or Goat ; which declareth the incſti- 
mable courage and valour of this Hawk, 

She ovght to be kept with great care, becanſe ſhe is 
very choice and dainty, and looks $0 have a gige hand 
kept over her. 


How 
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How to make the Soar or Haggard-Goſhawk: 


Firſt trim them with Jeſſes, Bewets, and Bells, as 
ſoon as they come to your hands ; keep them ſceled 
ſome time, hooding and unhooding them often,teach- 
ing them to feed on the Filt three or four days, or till 
they have left their Rammagenels and become gentle : 
having ſo done, unſeel them by Candle-light at night, 
cauſing them to tire or plume upon a Wing or Leg 
of a Pullet ; and be ſure to deal gently and mildly 
with them until you have won and throughly man- 
ned them : then you may go into ſome pleaſant field. 
and firſt give them a bit or two hooded on your Filt, 
and the like unhooded, caſt them down fair and ſoftly 
on ſome Perch, and make them come from it to your 
Fiſt,calling to them with a Faulconer's uſual terms ; 
and when they come, feed them,calling all the while 
in the ſame manner to make them acquainted with 
your voice, The next day you may call them with 
— at a farther diſtance, feeding them as bee 
ore. 

When you have thus called your Gohawk abroad 
three or four days, and that you find her grow cun- 
ning, then take her on your Filt,and mount on Horſe- 
back, and ride with her an hour or two, unhooding 
and hooding her ſometimes, giving her a bit or two in 
ſight of your Spanicls, that ſhe may not be afraid of 
them : "this being done, ſet her on a Tree with a ſhort 
Creance tied to her Loins,and going half a ſcore yards 
from her on Horſeback, call her to your Fiſt accor- 
ding to art; if ſhe come, reward her with two or 
three bits, and caſt her up again to the Tree; then 
throw out a dead Pullet ( to which ſhe was uſed be- 
fore ) about a dozen yards from her ; if ſhe fly to it 
and ſeize it,let her feed three or four bits upon it; ride 
the mean while about her on Horſeback, and rate back 
your Spanyels, becauſe they "7 not rebuke her at firſt 

2 al 
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and make her ever after afraid of them : then aligh, 
and gently take her cn your Fiſt, feed her, hood ther 
and ler her plume or tire. 

Here note, that the Goſha wk is a greater Poulterer, 
and therefore it would be more requiſite to throw out 
a dead Partridge, or one made artificially with its 
Wing, Tail and Plumage ; which will cauſe her to 
know Partridge better, and Poultry leſs. 


How to make « Goſhawk fly to the Partriage. 


Having manned your Goſhawk,go into the held with 
her, carrying with you a Train-Partridge, and uy- 
hooding your Hawk,bear her as gently as you can; 
aud you will do well to let her plume or tire, for that 
will make her the more eager. 

[f the Partridge ſpriag, let her fly : if ſhe mark one, 
two, three, or more on the ground, than go to her and 
make her take Pearch on ſome Tree thereby : then 
It ycu caa rative the Partridge with your Spaniels, 
as foon as they ſpring it, you muſt cry, #/owit, 
howit, and retrive it the ſecond time, crying when it 
ſpringeth as aforeſaid : if your Hawk kill it, feed her 
upon It. 45 

If it ſo happen your Spaniels ſhould take it (as it 1s 
very frequent for hot Spaniels to light upon the Par- 
tridge, being either flown out of breath, or overchar- 
ged with fear)then alight from your Horſe,and taking 
it ſpeedily from the Dogs,caſt it out to your Hawkecry- 
ing, Ware Hawk,ware, and let her feed thereon at her 
pleaſure. 

After this you muſt not fly her in two days : for ha- 
Ving fed on bloudy meat, ſhe will not ſo ſoon be 1n 
good caſe to fly again ; for ſuch meat is not ſo calily 
endewed by a Hawk as the Leg of a Chicken or the like, 
Uſing her thus three or four times, ſhe will be well in 
blond, and become an exccllent Flicr at this pleaſant 


Field flight. 
'S Here 
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Here note, that you muſt do at firſt with her as with 
other Hawks, that is, ſeel and watch her, and win her 
to feed, to the Hood, to the Fiſt, &c. and rhen enter 
her to young Partridges till November, at which time 
both Trees and Fields become bare and empty - then 
you may enter her to the old Kewen, ſetting her ſhorr 
and eager ; if ſhe kill, feed her up with the Partridge 
three or four times, and this will bring her to perte- 
Qion. 

If your Hawk be a good Partridger,let her not ily 
at the Port or Pheaſant, for they fly not ſo long a 
Flight as the Partridge; and therefore the Goſhawe, 
being more greedy of Prey than any other Hawk, 
(yer defirons of eaſe) would always covet ſhcrt 
Flights,not caring to hold out : not but that there are 
ſome good both for long and ſhort flights, but they 
are rarely found. 

Beſdes, you muſt have a great care in keeping them 
in good order, with Flying, Bathing, Weathering, 
Tiring, and Pluming, 


How to help « Goſhawk that turneth Tat! co 
ail, and giveth over her Game. 


It is uſual for a Goſhawk to fly at a Partridge, yet 
neither kill it, nor fly it to mark, but to turn 7 ail to 
Tail; that is having flown it a Bow-ſhot or more, ſhe 
giveth over her Game, and takes a Tree: then muſt 
youcall in your Spaniels to theRetrieve that way your 
Hawt flew the Partridge; let the Faulconer draw 
himſelf that way alſo, and carrying with him a quick 
Partridge,let him caſt it out to her, which will make 
her believe it is the ſame she flew at. W hen you caſt 
It out,cry,}Warey Hawk, ware ; make her ſeize it, and 

her upon it : and this will encourage her to fly 

out her Flight another time. If the riext time you fly 

her (which muſt be the third day ) ghe ſerve you ſo 
O 
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again, then muſt you do as aforeſaid with a live Par« 
eridge carried about you for that purpoſe : if ſhe ſetve 
you {o the third time, I would adviſe you to rid your 
hands of her as ſoon as you can. 


How to make a Goſhawk fly quickly, 


The Goſhawk (eſpecially Soars and Niaſles) are very 
loving to and fond of man, and therefore ſhould be 
fown with a little more Rammage. elſe frequently, af- 
ter two or three ſtroaks with their Wings, they will 
give over the flight, and return to the Keper : where- 
fore you mult fly with them as ſoon as you can. And 
yet there is an evil which attends this direion, and 
that'is, by flying over-ſoon you will pull down your 
Hawk and make her poor, from whence proceeds fear- 
fulneſs and cowardiſe. To remedy which, you muſt 
give your Hawk ſome reſpite.and ſet her up again de- 
fore you fly her, There are ſome Goſhawks ( but very 
few ) which will not fly when they are in good plight: 
then muſt you bate their fleſh, and pinch them with 
ſcouring, waſht meat,and the like, But the beſt way of 
flying ſuch an one is when ſhe is luſty and high: and to 
add to her vivacity and courage, let her b& ſet abroad 
in the morning an hour or two, when the weather is 
not very cold ; for being ſo weather'd, when ſhe hath 
flown a Partridge tothe Mark, ſhe will not away until 
fr bc retrieved by the Spaniels, 


How to fly 4 Goſhawk ts the River. 


A Goſhawk (but no Tierce!) may fly the River at 
Mallard, Duck, Gooſe, or Hern, with other large 
* Water-fowl : She is made for that purpoſe after this 
mariner, 

Firſt, make her to the Fiſt, as 1s preſcribed in her 
making to the Field - then carry her into the field 
without B211s, and with a live Duck, which you muſt 

give 
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give to one of the company, who mult hide himſelt 
in ſome Ditch or Pit with the Duck tied to a Creance: 
then muſt you draw near him with yourHawk unhood- 
ed on your Fiſt,and giving him ſome private notice to 
throw out the Duck,caſt off your Hawt : and if ſhe take 
it at the Source, let him reward and feed her with a 
reaſonable Gorge : then take her upon your Filt and 
hood her, permitting her to tire and plume upon the 
Leg or Wing of the Duck. The third day go again 
with her into the Field in like manner,or elſe tiad our 
ſome Plaſh or Pool where Wild-Fowl lie, taking the 
advantage of the riſing Bank : being near the Fowler 
iome of the company raiſe them up, aid your Fe 
deing unhooded,caſt her off; it ſhe kill any of chem at 
Source, make in to her quickly, and cr9oi> tne Fowl 5 
Wings,ſo that ſhe may Foot and plume it ar her plea- 
ſure,rewarding her as before, Atter tnis,take her on 
your Fiſt,and let ker tire and plume the Leg or Wing 
of the Fowl aforeſaid. 

When your Goſhawk is throughly nouzled, and well 
in blond, you may fly her twice a day or ottncr,tewar- 
ding her as before, 


An excellent way to preſerve a Goſhawk in the 
time of her flying, eſpecially in bot weather, 


Take a pint of Red-roſe-Water, put it into a Bot- 
tle bruiſe one ſtick or two of green Liquoriſh and put 
nit,likewiſe a little Mace,and the quantity of a Wall- 
nut of Sugar-candy, and draw her meat through it 
twice or thrice a week, as you ſhall find occaſion : It 
_ the Phantaſs, and ſeveral Diſcaſes they are 
ubjet to : beſides,it gives a huge Breath, and gently 
ſcoureth her, 
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How to fly the Wild-gooſe or Crane with the 
I 4 Golhawk. 


Having mann'd your Gqhawk, brought her to the 
Fi. and train'd her with a Goole in the Field, then 
+«-k ont where Wild-geeſe, Cranes, or other large 
W 1ld-fowl lie : having found them afar off,alight and 
carry your Hawk unhooded behind your Horſe, ſtalk- 
ing towards them until you have got pretty nigh 
them, holding down your Hawk covert under the 
Horſe's Neck or Body, yet ſo that ſhe may ſee the 
Fowl : then you mult raife them, and caſting off your 
Hawk, if ſhe kill, reward her. And thus ſhe may 
kill four or five in a day. 

* In like manner, you may make her to the Crane 
and may ſtalk to Fowl which lic in Ponds or Pits a; 
aforeſaid. 

Here note, that if you can fly at great, ſlight the 
leſſer Flights, which will make your Hawk the hol. 
der. | 


How to mew a Goſhawk, and araw her out of th 
Mew, and make her Flying. 


Having flown with a Gofhawk, 7 tercel, Soar, or 
Haggard till Afarch, give her ome good Quarry in 
her Foot, and having ſeen her cl-an from Lice, cut 
off the Buttons of her Jeſſes, and throw her into the 
Mew ; which Room ſhould be. on the ground, and 
{-;tvated towards the North, if poſlible. 

Let the Pearches therein be lined with Canvas 0r 
Cotton ; for otherwife by hurting her Foot fhe may 
zer the Gout or Pynn. 

Let the Mew have alſo a Window towards the 
Faſt, ad another Northward. There muſt be alfo 
a Baſon of Watcr in the Mew for bathing, which 
muſt be ſhifted every three days. Feed your - 

wit 
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with Pigeons, or elſe with the hot Fleſh of Weather- 
Mutton. TS 

About the beginning of OFober, if you find your 

Goſhawk fair mew'd and hard penwx'd, 'then give her 
Chickens, Lambs-hearts or Calves-hearts, for about 
twenty days together, to ſcour her, and make- her 
flife ont the ſlimy ſubſtance and glirt out of her Pan- 
nel, and enſeam her. | 7 

Having done thus, ſome Evening draw her' out- of 
the Mew, and new furniſh her with Jeſſes, Bells, 
Bewets, and all other things needful for her : then 
keep her ſeel'd two or three days, till he will endure: 
the Hood partiently ; for mewed Hawks are impati- 
ent of the Hood as thoſe newly taken. 

When you have won her to endure the H 
then in an Evening by Candle-light you may unſce 
her, and the next day ſhew her the Fift and Glove, 
making her to tire and plume morning and evening, 
giving her ſometimes in the morning (when her 
Gorge is empty) a little Sugar-candy, which will help 
her in an excellent manner to endew, 

When you find your Goſhawk feed eagerly, and that 
you think in your Judgment ſhe is enſeamed,and that 
you may boldly fly with her, then go with her into 
the Field ; ſhe will thea bate, (if empty) and fly of 
her own accord : if ſhe kill, feed and reward her : 
but if ſhe fly to the mark with a Partridge, thea m 
you retrive it, and ſerve her as afore declared, 


Some -=_ Obſervations for an Oftr ager 
or Falconer in Keeping and Reclains- 
ng «a GOSHAWK, 


It frequently happens that a Gofhawk or Tiercel, 


where good in their Soarage, become worſe after 
vhey are memed : and the reaſon may be, becauſe ſhe 


Was 
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was not cheriſhed nor encouraged, to make' her take 

delight in her Soarage. | 
.For in a manner the major part of a Fanlconer's 

skjll conſiſts in coying and kind uſage of 'his Hawk, 

ſo cheriſhing her that ſhe may take delight in her 


Flight. "rn 

At the firſt entring of his Hawk he ought always 
to have a Train-Patridze in his Bag, to ſerve her 
with when need requires,to purchaſe hey love: and let 
him take ſuch obſervations which may keep his Hawk 
always in good order. - As firft, he muſt know natu- 
rally all Gohawks are fall of moiſt humours, eſpecially 
in the Head, and therefore let him ply them with 
Tiring and —_— morning and'evening ; for that 
will ogen them in:theHead,and make them caſt water 


thereat. Let the Goſhank's tiring be a Rum of Beef, 
Pinion or the Leg of a Chicken, given by tie fire, 
or ig. the warm Sun: this not onely opens þer Head, 
but keeps her from ſlothfulneſs in good exerciſe. 
Give her every night Caſting of Feathers or Cot- 
ton, and in the morning mark whether it be wrought 


round or not, whether ſweet or not, whether moiſt 
or dry, and of what colour the water is that drops 
out. of the Caſting : by theſe means he ſhall know 
what condition his Hawk is in. 

-He al ought to regard her Mewts, to ſee whether 
they be clean or not, and give remedies accordingly. 
He ought alſo to conſider the ſeaſon ; for in cold 
weather he muſt ſet his Hawk in ſome warm place 
where fire is made; he muſt line the Pearch with Can- 
vas or Cotton, and muſt ſet it ſo far from the Wall 
that the Hawk hurt not her Feathers when ſhe bateth. 
If the weather be temperate, he may then ſet her in 
the Sun-ſhine for an hour or two in the morning, 

Let no Hens or Poultry come near the place where 
your Hawk doth 'Pearch ; and in the Spring offer her 
water every week, or elſe ſhe will ſoar away from you 


when ſhe flieth; and you may go look her, 


werden, 
.1f your Hawk bathe her ſe tancouſly.in cold 
ner after her flight, go preſently to the next 
houſe and weather her-with her Back to the fire, and 
not her Gorge, for that will make her fick : and diy 
your Hawk it you have carried her in the Rain. 

A good Faulconer will always keep his Zawk bigh 
and luſty, yet ſo that ſhe may be always in a conditi- 
on to fly belt. 

Alſo he muſt keep his Hawk clean, and hey Fea» 
thers whole : and if a Feather be broken or bruiſ 
he muſt preſently imp it ; and to that end he m 
have his Imping-needles, his Semond, with other In- 
ſtruments always in readineſs. | 

The firſt year it, is moſt requiſite to fly your Go- 
ſhawk to the Field, and not to the Covert; for fo the) 
will learn to hold out, and not turn tail in the mi 
of their flight - and when they are mewed Hawks,you 
may make them do what you will : and it is better to 
cal her be a little rammage than'to be overman- 
ned. 

Her feeding is beſt on hot meats : and if you would 
inſtru& her to kill great Fowl, make her Trains 
thereof ; and if you would have her continue thoſe 
Flights, never fly her at leſs, for that will take her 
off from them and ſpoil her. If you will make her 
to fly with a Dog to aſliſt her, then feed your Hawk 
with great Fowl, and your Dogs with fleſh tied un- 
der their Wings. If you train your Hewk with them, 
rewarding her upon the Train, and your Dog with 
her, this will make them acquainted together, 

Thus continue doing till your Dog throughly 
knows his duty : and be ſure to keep your Dog tied 
up ; for if you let him go looſe, it will ſpoil the beſt 
Dog that is : and never give him a reward, but when 
he maketh in at ſuch Fowls to reſcue the Hawk. . 

Call your Goſhawk to no other thing than your Fiſt, 
and oftentimes ſpurt good wine on your Goſhawks 
Sears : And note, that in all her Diſempers ſweet 

things 
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things are beſt to be adminiſtred in her Medicines: 


— 
— 


Of the SPARROW-HAWK. 


TJ* laſt Hawk which we ſhall treat of, is the Spar- 
row-hawk ;, of which there are ſeveral kinds, and 
'of differeat Plumes. 

For the kinds, there is the Sclavonian, Calabrian, 
Corſican, German, Vicentian, and Veronian, Aljiſan, 
Sabbean, and Bergamaſcan, in the black Vale near the 
Confines of Yaltolina, It is needleſs to give you a 
particular account of them. 

Their Plumes are different : ſome are ſmall plum- 
ed and blank Hawks, others of a larger Feather, ſome 
plumed like the Quail, ſome brown or Canvas-mail'd, 
=_ other have juſt thirteen Feathers in their Train, 

C, 

To be ſhort, this CharaQter I may juſtly give the 
Sparrow-hawk in general, that ſhe is in her kind, and 
for that Game her ſtrength will give her leave to 
kill, a very good Hawk. Beſides, he that knows how 
to man, reclaim, and fly with a Sparrow-hawk, may 
eaſily know how to keep and deal with all other 
Hawks, | 

And herein lieth an excellency in the Sparrow- 
bawk, ſhe ſerves both for Winter and Summer with 
great pleaſure, and will fly at all kind of Game more 
than the Faulcon. If the Winter-Sparrow-hawk prove 
good, ſhe will kill the Pie, the Chongh, the Jay, 
Wood-cock, Thruſh, Black-bird, Felfare, with divers 
other Birds of the like nature. 


How 


_ 0 
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How to make « Sparrow-hawk, whether Eyeſs, 
Brancher, Soar, Mew'd, or Haggard. 


Sparrow-hawks are to be conſidered as all other 
kinds of Hawks are, according to their age and diſ- 
poſition. 

The ſeveral kinds of Sparrow-hawks may be com- 
prekended under theſe five heads; the Eyeſſes or Ny- 
eſſes, Branchers, Sears, Mew'd, and Hagg ards 

Eyeſſes, are mewed in the wood, and are taken in 
the Eyrie. 

Branchers, are thoſe which have forſaken the Eyri 
and are fed near it by the old ones on Boughs d 
Branches. 

Soar-bawks, are ſo called, becauſe, having forſaken 
the Eyrie, and beginning to prey for themſelves, they 
ſoar up aloft for pleaſure. 

Mew'd Hawks, are ſuch which have once or more 
ſhifted the Feather. * 

Laſtly, Haggeras, are they which prey for them- 
ſelves, and do alſo mew in the Wood or at large. 

This diviſion of kindes is not peculiar to the Spar- 
row-bawk, but common to all : give me leave to run 
them over in order as I have ſet them down. 

For the Eyeſs or Nyeſs, (which is of greateſt dificul- 
ty to bring to any perfection) you muſt firſt feed her 
in ſome cool Room which hath two Windows,the one 
tothe North,and the other to the Eaſt, which nuſt be 
open, and barred over with Laths, not ſo wide for a 
Hawk to get out, or Vermin to come in : {trow the 
Chamber with freſh Leaves, and do in every reſpe& 
to this Room as I have ordered in a former Chapter 
for the Mewing the Faulcon. | 

You muſt feed your Eyeſs with Sparrows, young 
Pigeons, and Sheeps-hearts. Whilſt ſhe is very young 
gud little you ſhould cut her meat, or fared yo 
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ſmall pellets, . and feed her twice or thrice a day, ac. 
cording as you find her endew it or put it over, © 

When ſhe is full ſummed and flieth about, then 
give her whole ſmall Birds and ſometimes feed hey 
on your Fiſt, ſuffering her to ſtrain and kill the Birds 
ig your hands ; and ſometimes put live Birds into the 
Chamber where ſhe js, that ſhe may learn to know to 
foot and to kill them ; and let her feed upon them in 
your preſence : by this courſe yon will not onely neul 
her, but take her off from that ſcurvy quality of hid- 
ing her Prey-when ſhe hath ſeized it, a natural pro- 
perty belonging to all Eyeſſes.. Likewiſe every morn- 
ing go into the Room, call her to your Fiſt, whiſtle 
and uſe ſuch'terms as you would have her hereafter 
acquainted with, When ſhe hath put forth all her 
Feathers and is full ſummed, then take her out of the 
Chamber, and furniſh her. with Bells, Bewets, Jeſles, 
and Lines. | 

It will be altogether requifite to feel her at 
firſt, that ſhe may the better endure the Hood 
and handling : and let it be a Rufter-hood thar is 
large and eafie, which you muſt pull off and pus on 
DO, ftroaking her often on the head, till ſhe 
will ſtand gently. | 

In the Evening by Candle-light unſee] her, giving 
her ſomewhat to tire upon, handling and ſtroaking 
her Feathers gently, hooding and unhooding her as \. 
often as you think fir. 

Before I proceed any farther, 1 ſhall inform you 
how to Scel a Hewk after the beſt manner. Take a 
Needle threaded with untwiſted Thread, and caſting 
your Hawk take her by the Beak, and put the Needle 
through her Eye-lid, not right againſt the ſight of the 
Eye, but ſomewhat nearer the Beak, that ſhe may 
have liberty to ſee backward ; and have eſpecial care 
that you hurt not the Web; then put your Needle 
through the other Eye-lid, drawing the ends of the 
Thread together, tic them over the Beak —_ - 

aig 
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ſtraight knot, but cut off the Threads near to the 
ead of the knot, and ſo twiſt them together, that 
the Eye-lids may be raiſed 10 upwards that the FHuwk 
may not ſee at all, but as the Thread ſhall ſlacken, ſhe 
ſhall be able to ſee backwards only, which is the 
cauſe that the Thread is put nearer the Beak. 

When your Eyeſs is well won to the Hood, and to/ 
the Fiſt, let her kill ſmall birds thereon ; then call 
her two or three days or longer, till ſhe will come 
far off; then take a live Pidgeon tied by the Foot 
with a Creagce, and Rir it till your Hawk will bats 
at it and ſeize it, but not far off, that you may quick- 
ly help her at the firſt, leſt the Pidgeon ſtraggling 
with her ſhe prove too ſtrong, and diſcourage your- 
young Hawk : then let her plume and feed her there- 
upon, whiſtling the while, that ſhe may know it ago- 

er _ : then hood her, and let her plume and tire 
a little, 

You may uſe her to Trains of Chicken and Quail : 
and when ſhe will ſeize readily by often Training, 
ride. out with her in the morning into the Fields, 
where calling your Sparrow-bawk to your Fiſt, and giv- 
ing her a bit or two, go with your Spaniels to ſeek 
ſome Beavy of young Quails, advancing your Fiſt 
aloft,that your Hawk may ſee them when they ſpring, 
flying her at advantage : if ſbe kill reward her, &c. 
if ſhe miſs, ſerve her with the Train of a Quail, 

Let your Dogs hunt on your right hand when they 
range, but eſpecially when they queſt and call, to the 
end you may the better caſt off your Zeawk, When 
your Hewk is throughly entred and well nouzled, 
you may then hold your hand low, for she will now 
bate at the Whur : but whatſoever you do, have a 
quick eye and a good regard to the Spaniels, not co- 

veting to be too near them, but a little above 
that you may let your Hawk fly coaſting at the ad- 
vaatage when the Game ſpringeth. 


of 
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Of the Brancher, Soar , Mew'd, and Hupgard 
Sparrow-hawk. 


Having ſpoken of the firſt kind of Sparrow-hawks, 
viz. the Eye/s, and other four in the Title of this 
Chapfer, muſt conſequently be diſcourſed of. 

I ſhall give you but few inſtructions, for in effe& 
the ſame Precepts that ſerve for the Eye/s will ſerve 
alſofor the Brancher, Soar, Mew'd and Haggard Hawks, 
onely this, theſe four laſt require not ſo much pains to 
be taken to make them know their Game as the Eyeſs, 
_— they have been accuſtomed to prey for them- 

Ves. 

Above all things, the Faulconer mult take them off 
from their ill cuſtome of carrying,and that may be 
done by ſerving them with great Trains, whereby 
they will learn to abide on the Quarry. 

Be very mindful of coying them as much as you can, 
for they will remember a kindneſs or injury better 
than any other Hawk. 

If the Hawk be newly taken,and will not feed,then 
rub her Feet with warm fleſh,and whiſtling to her,and 
ſometimes putting the flesh unto her Beak : if she 
will not yet feed, rub her Feet with a live Bird ; if at 
the crying of the Bird the Hawk ſeizeth it with her 
Feet, it is a ſigne she will feed ; then tear off the Skin 
and Feathers of the Bird's Breaſt,and put the Bird to 
her Beak, and $he will eat. 

When $he will feed upon yout whiſtle and chirp, 
then hood her with a Rufter-hood, and feed her be- 
times in the morning ; and when $she hath eadewed, 
give her a Beaching 1n the day-time, and every time 
you hood her, give her a bit or two; at evening give 
her the Brains of a Hen for her ſupper : and in every 
thing elſe order theſe Hawks aforeiaid, as you do the 
Faulcon and the reſt; 

Other® 
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How to mew Sparrow-haw ks. 


Some uſe io put their Sparrow-hawk into the Mew 
as ſoon as they leave flying her, cutting off both her 
Bewets, Lines, and knots of her Jefſes, and fo leave 
them in the Mew till they are clean mewed.. 

If you will have your Sparrow-bawk to fly at 
Quail, Partridge, or Pheaſant-powt, then you mult 
draw her in the beginning ot Apr:/, and bear her 
on the Fiſt till ſhe be clean and throughly enſeam- 
ed. 

Others keep their Sparrow-hawkts on the Pearch 
until March, and then throw them into the Mew, 
pepering them for Lice, if they have any. - Her 
Mew ſhould be a Chamber aloft from the ground, 
eight or nine foot long, and about ſix foot broad - 
her Windows and Pearches muſt be like the Go- 
ſhawks. 

Her Mew being thus provided,in May go in to her 
inan Evening by Candle-light,and _— her up ſoft- 
ly, pzll out all her Train-feathers one after another : 
this ſhall make her mewrhe faſter,eſpecially if you feed 
her with hot meat and Birds, obſerving a certain hour 
t6 feed her in. 

Once in fourteen days ſet water before her in the 
Mew : if you perceive ſhe hath any Feathers or Down 
which ſtand ſtaring upon her Back, ſitting as if ſhe 
would rovze, then ſet her water ſooner. If you put 
water by her continually, it delays ber Mewing ; and 
to keep it always from her, cauſeth her to mew her 
Feathers uncleanly : but water once in a fortnight is 
the beſt Medium for her Mewing between thoſe two 
extreams. 

Thus having given you a ſummary account of moſt 
Hawks commonly in uſe in England, and in moſt parts 
of Europe, ſhewing their Shapes, Complexions, Na- 
tures , manner of Manning , Reclaiming, Ordering, 

P Luriag 
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Luring, Flying, Mewing, &c. 1 ſhall next give you 
an account of the ſeveral Diſeaſes and Maladies they 
are ſubject to,with their proper Cures and Remedies; 
but before I ſhall enter thereon, give me leave to in- 
form the Oſtrager or Faulconer of his neceſſary dy- 
ties. 


on - 


The Daty of a Faulconer ; with neceſſary Raks 
and Obſervations for him to follow. 


A Fanlconer ought to conſult and conſider the 

quality and mettle of his Hawks, and to know 
which of them he ſhall fly with early, and with which 
late. 

He muſt be fond of his Hawk, patient, and cleanly 
in keeping her from Lice, Mites, and the like Vermin, 
He mult rather keep his Hawks high and fall of fleſh, 
than poor and low, which makes them more ſub- 
ject to infrmities than when they are in very good 
plight. 

Every night after flying, he muſt give his Hawk Ca- 
ſting, ſometimes Plumage, ſometimes Pellets of Cot- 
ton, and ſometimes Phylick, as he ſhall find her di- 
ſeaſed by her Caſting or Mewr. 

Every night he muſt make the place very clean un- 
der her Pearch, that he may know by her Caſting whe- 
ther the Hawk ſtands in need of Scourings upwards or 
downwards. 

Let him remember every Evening to weather his 
Hawk, excepting ſuch days wherein ſhe hath bathed; 
after which, in the Evening ſhe ſhould be pur iatoa 
warm Room on a Pearch with a Candle burning by 
ter, where ſhe muſt ſit unhooded, if ſhe be not ram- 
mage, to the intent ſhe prune and pick her ſelf, and 
rejoyce by enoiling her felf after bathing : and in the 
moraing he ought to weather her, and let her ak 
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ſhe hath not done it already, keeping her ſtill hooded 
till he carry her in the held. | 
: In feeding his Hawk he muſt have a care of feeding 
, her with two ſorts of meat at one time ; and what he 
, giveth her muſt be very ſweet. | 
If he have an occaſion to go abroad, let him have a 
care that he _ not his Hawk too high from the 
ground for fear of bating and hanging by the Heels, 
whereby ſhe may ſpoil her ſelf. 
He ought to carry to the Field with him Mutnmy 
in powder, with other Medicines ; for frequently the 
Hawk meets with many accidents,as bruiſes at encoun- 


s 
at 


c ters, &c. neither mult he forget to carry with him any 
F of hus neceſſary Hawking-implements. 
n Laſtly, he muſt be able to make his Lures, Hoods 

of all ſorts, Jeſſes, Bewets, and other needful Furni- 
y ture for his Hawk: neither muſt he be without his 
. Coping-Irons to cope his Hawk's Beak, if it be over- 
l, grown, and to cope her Pounces und Talons, as need 
J- ſhall require : neither muſt he be without his Cauteri- 
d Zing-lrons. 

Let theſe InſtruQions ſuffice, I being willing to leave 

b- the reſt to the care and obſervation of the ingenious 
j Faulconer, 
0- 
- Of Diſeaſes «nd dangerous Accidents in- 


cident to HAWKS, and their 


ls ſeveral Cures. 

F 

& bf is neceſſary for a $kilful Faulconer not onely to 
dy know how to Man, Reclaim, Keep, Fly, Imp, and 


N- Mew his Hawks, with other things pertinent to that 

nd purpoſe ; but alſo to know their Diſeaſes, with the 

he proper Cures of them, and other Accidents frequently 
if defalling Hawks,both in their Fights and otherways. 
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Before we ſhall charaQerize, their Maladies and 
preſcribe Rules for their Cores, it will not be irrequi- 
lite to tell you what. Hawks, as well as men, ( which 
ſeems ſoment hat ſtrange) have four Complexions, the 
rue indicators of their natures: and as in man his 
natural Complexion and Conſtitution is known by his 
Skin, ſo is the Temperament and natural Diſpoſition 
ofa Hank by her Coat and Plume. "This opinion hath 
not been onely averr'd by the Ancients,but confirmed 
by the modern experience of the Skilful in the Noble 
Art of Hawking. Takeit in this manner, 

Favlcons that are black are Melancholick, and are to 
be Phyſicked with het and moiſt Medicines, becauſe 
their Complexion is cold and dry; for which purpoſe 
Alocs, Pepper, Cocks-fleſh, Pigeons, Sparrows,Goats- 
fleſh, and the like, are very good. 

Faulcons Hank are Phlegmatick, and muſt have Phy- 
fick hot and dry, becauſe Phlegm is cold and moiſt ; 
to which purpoſe Cinamon, Cloves, Carcamomum, 
Goats-fleſh, Chonghs, &c. are very good. 

Faulcons Ruſſet are Sanguine and Cholerick indiffe- 
rently mix'd, and their Phyſick muſt be cold, mode- 
rately moiſt and dry, as Myrtles, Cafſia-hſtula, Tama- 
rinds, Vinezar, Lambs-flefh, and PuYets. 

Thus much for the Complexions : Now for the 
Difeaſes and their Cures, 


Of Caſtings, «#»d Mewtings, erther good or bad 
according to their ſeveral Complexions 
and Smells. 


Caſtir gs are of two ſorts, Plumage, or Cotton : the 
latter is moſt commonly given in Pellets, which muſt 
be about the bigneſs of an Hazle-nut, made of fine ſoft 
white Cotton : after ſhe hath ſupp'd you muſt convey 
this into her Gorge, 

In the morning diligently obſerve how ſhe hath 


rolled and caſt it, whereby you ſhall know os” 
ec 
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ſhe be in a bad or good condition : for example, if ihe 
caſt it round, white, not ſtinking, nor very moiſt or 
wateriſh, you may conclude her {ound , but if ſhe roll 
it not well, but caſt it long, with properties contrary 
to the former, then ſhe is unſound and full of Diſca- 
ſes. 

Beſides,if her Caſting be either black green, yellow- 
iſh, Nimy, or ſinking, it denotes your Hawk to be 
diſcaſed. * The former Caſting is remedied by hot 
meats; the Jatter by feeding her well, and waſhing 
her meats in cool water,as of Endive,c. and give her 
one or two Caſtings of Cotton, incorporating there- 
with Incenſe and Mummy. But if ſhe continue not- 
withſtanding in this condition , give her an vpward 
Scowring made thus. Take Aloes pulverized onc 
ſcruple, powder of Clove four grains, powder of Cu- 
bebs three grains; incorporate theſe , and wrap 
them in Cotton,and give it your Hawk empty, having 
no meat in her Pannel, 

Caſting of Plumage is to be obſerved as the former 
Caſting: that is, if in the morning you find them 
round and not ſtinking,it is a good ligne : but iflong, 
fimy, with indigeſted fleſh ſticking to the ſame, and 
having an ill ſcent,it is very bad.Here note, that by 
how much the more ſweet or ſtinking the Caſting is, 
byſo much is the Hawk in a better or worſe condition, 

Mewts muſt be obſerved as well as Caſtings, in this 
manner : If the Mewt be white, not very thick nor 
clear, having no black ſpor in ir, or bur very little,it is 
a {igne of the healthy conſtitution of the Hawk; but 
if it þe white and very thick in the middle,though it 
doth not import ſickneſs, yet it ſheweth her to be too 
groſs and over-full of Greaſe; which you mui? remedy 

y giving her moiſt meats, as the Heart of a Calf or 
Lamb, 2. and for two mornings after give her fome 
Sugar-candy, or elſe the Gut of a Chicken well waſh: 
and fill'd with Oyl-Oljvc : either of theſe will ſcour 
her and make her to liſe freely. 
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It is a very bad and mortal ſigne,to ſee your Hawk's 
Mewrt full of variety of colours : therefore you muſt 
ſpeedily prevent enſuing miſchieſs by giving her 
Mummy purified and beaten to powder, wrapping it 
in Cotton. 

- If the Mewt be more yellow than white, then doth 
ſhe abound withCholer proceeding from great Flights 
in hot weather,alſo from much Bating. This is reme- 
died by waſhing her meat in Bugloſs, Endive, Borage, 
and ſuch-like cold Waters, wringing the ſaid meat af- 
ter you have ſo waſhed it. 

The black Mewt is a moſt deadly ſigne,and if it con- 
tinue four days ſhe will peck over the Pearch and die. 
If ſhe mewrt ſo but once, there is no great danger, for 
it proceeds either from the Blood or Guts of the Fow] 
in tiring,of elſe from being gorged with filthy mears : 
in this caſe give her good warm meat and Cotton- 
caſting, with the powder of Cloves, Nutmeg, and 
Ginger, or Mummy alone: 
| if the mewt be green, it is a bad ſigne, and denotes 
her troubled with an infe&ed and corrupt Liver, or 
with ſome Apoſtume, unleſs ſhe be a Rammage-Havk, 
and then thar figne holds not good. Her cure is, by 
feeding her with meat powdered with Mummy ; if 
ſhe will not take jr with her Food, then give it her in 
a Scowring or Caſting : but if this ill-colour'd Mew- 
ting continue ſtill, rhen give her a Scowring of Aga- 
rick, and after that another of Incenſe pulverized to 
comfort her. 

The dark ſanzrine Mewt with a black in it 15 the 
moſt deadly 6gne of all, and differs bur little, if any 
thing, from the former black Mewt. A Hawk mew- 
ting after this manner is irrecoverable, and therefore 
3; 15 needleſs. ro preſcribe a Cure. 

Laſtly, the gray Mewr like ſour Milk, is a mortal 
token, y<r curable, as ſhall be ſhewen hereafter. :' 

Thus you may ſee how requiſite it is for a Faulconer 
$& obſerve diligently every morning his Hawk's Caſt- 
On Rf 20 ; ings 
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ings and Mewtings, that knowing thereby their Ma- 
ladies he may timely find out their Remedies. Let us 
now proceed to their particular Diſcaſes, 


Of the Cataratt. 


The Catara# inthe Eyes of a Hawk,is a malady not 
eaſily removed, and ſometimes incurable, when it is 
too thick and of a long continuance. 

It proceedeth from groſs Humours in the Head, 
which frequently do not only dim, but extinguiſh the 
ſight : and ſometimes the Hood is the cauſe of this 
miſchief, 

The cure muſt be effeted by Scowring her two or 
three days with Aloes or Agarick : then take the pow- 
der of wafht Aloes finely beaten one ſcruple, and two 
ſcruples of Sugar-candy ; mingle theſe together, and 
with a Quill blow it into your Hawk's Eye afflited as 
aforeſaid three or four times a day. This is the gentleſt 
and moft Soveraign Medicine of any yet I have tried. 
But if this will not do, you muſt uſe ſtronger Medicines 
the juice ofCelandine-roots, bathing their eyes often 
with warm Roſe-water wherein hath been boil'd the 
ſeed of Fenugreek. 


Of the Pantas or Aſthma. 


The Pantas is a dangerous Diſtemper,and few Hawks 
eſcape which are afflifted therewith. It happens when 
the Lungs are as it were ſo baked by exceſſive heat, 
that the Hawk cannot draw her breath, and when 
drawn, cannot well emit it again. You may judge 
of the beginning of this Diſtemper by the Hawk's la- 
bouring much in the Pannil, moving her Train often 
w and down at each motion of her Pannel ; and ſhe 
cannot many times mewt or life; or if ſhe do,ſhe drops 
it faſt by her. It is known likewiſe by your Hawk's 
frequent opening her Clap and Beak. 
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The beſt Remedy is, to ſcour your Hawk with good 
Oyl-Olive well waſhed in ſeveral Waters till it be- 
come clear and white, which you muſt do after this 
manner : Take an earthen Pot with a ſmall hole in the 
bottom thereof, which you muſt ſtop with your 
Finger; then pour therein your Oyl with a quantity of 
ater, and coil theſe together with a Spoon till the 
Water grow darkiſh; after which remove your Finger 
and theWater will run out, but the Oyl remain behind 
floating on the top; thus do ſeven or eight times,till 
= have throughly purified the Oyl: Then take a 
heep's Gut above an Inch long for a Faulcon and Go- 
ſhawk, but of leſs length for leſſer Hawks, and fill it 
with this Oyl, and faſten it with a Thread at both 
ends. Your Hawk having firſt caſt,convey this Gut in- 
to her Throat, holding her on the Fiſt till ſhe makea 
Mewt; an hour after ſhe hath done mewting feed her 
with aCalf's Heart or a Pullet's Leg, giving her every 
third or fourth day a Cotton caſting with Cubebs and 
Cloves. I ſhall onely add one Receipt more for the 
Pantas or /ſthma,and that is theOyl of ſweet Almonds 
poured into a waſkt Chicken's Gut, and given the 
Hawk ;, which is of great efficacy in the cure of this 
Diſeaſe, | 


Of Worms. 


There are a ſort of Worms an Inch long, which 
frequently aſllict Hawks, proceeding from groſs and 
viſcous Humours in the Bowels, occaſioned through 
want of natural heat and ill digeſtion. 

You may know when ſhe is troubled with them by 
ker caſting her Gorge, her ſtinking Breath, her trem- 
bling and writhing her Train, her croaking in the 
night,her offering with her Beak at her Breaſt or Pan- 
nel, and by her Mewt being ſmall and unclean. 

You may cure her of them with a Scowring of 
waſht Aloes,Hepatick, Muſtard-ſeed, and Agarick,t 
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each an equal quantity ; or the powder of Harts-horn 
dried; or laſtly, Scowring of white [)ittander, Alves, 

ick waſht four or five times, Cubebs, and a little 
Saffron wrapt in ſome fleft,to cauſe her to take it the 


better. 
| Of the Filanders- 


There are ſeveral ſorts of Filanders, but I ſhall ſpeak 
but of one ſticking to the Reins. They are Worms 8s 
{ſmall as a Thread, and about a Inch long, and lie 
wrapt up in a thin Skin or Net near the Reins, of a 
Hawk, apart from either Gut or Gorge. 

You ſhall know when your Hawk is troubled with 
them, by her poverty,by ruſfling her Train, by ſtrain- 
ing the Fiſt or Pearch with her Pounces,aud laſtly,by 
croaking in the night when the Filanders prick her. 
You muſt remedy this Malady betimes, before theſe 
Worms have enlarged themſelves from their proper 


ſtation, roving elſewhere to your Hawk's ruine and de- 


{traRion. | 

- You muſt not kill them as other Worms, for fear 
of lmpoſtumes from their corruption, being incapable 
to paſs away with the Hawk's Mewt; but onely ſtupifie 
them, that they may be offenſive but ſeldom ; and 
that 1s done thus; Take a head, of Garlick, taking 
away. the outmoſt rind; then with a Bodkin heated 
in the fire, make holes in ſome. Cloves, then ſteep 
them in Oyl three days,and after this give her one of 
the Cloves down her Throat, and for forty days after 
She will not be troubled with the Filanders. Where- 
fore a Foulconer will shew himſelf prudent, if, ſee- 
ing his Hows low, and poor, he gave her once a 
month a Cloye of this Garlick for prevention of the 
Filanders, 


Another 
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Another approved Medicine for Filanders or 
Worms in Hawks. 


Take half adozen Cloves of Garlick, boil them in 
Milk until they are "_y tender, then take them out 
and dry. the Milk out of them ; then put them into a 
ſpoon-ful of the beſt Oyl of Olives you can get, and 
when $he hath caſt, in the —_—. give theſe to your 
Hawk, feed her not in two hours after,and be ſure it be 
warm meat, and not much,and keep her warm that day 
for fear of taking cold, give her the Oyl with the 
Garlick : they muſi ſteep all night. 


Of Hawk: Lice. 


Theſe Lice do moſt infeft the Head, the Ply of a 
Hawk's Wings, and her Train. In the Winter you 
may kill them thus: Take two drams of Pepper bea- 
ten to powder,and mingle it with warm Water, and 


with this Lotion wash the places infeſted with theſe 
Lice or Mites : then ſet your Hawk on a Pearch with 
her Back and Train againſt the Sun; then hold in your 
hand a ſmall Stick about an handful long, with a piece 
of ſoft Wax at the end of it, and with that ( whillt the 
Hawk is weathering her ſelf ) take away thoſe Vermin 
crawling upon the Feathers. You may do well to add 
to the Pepper and Water ſome Staves-acre. | 

In the Summer-time you may kill the Lice with 
Auripigmentum beaten to powder,and ſtrowed on the 
Places where they lic. 


A ſafe and eafje way to kill Lice is Hawks. 


Mail your Hawk in a piece of Cotton, if not in 
ſome Woollen-Cloth, and put between the Head and 
her Hood a little Wooll or Cotton : then take a Pipe 
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of Tobacco, and , putting the little end in at the 
Tream, blow the Smoak, and what Lice eſcape kil- 
ling,will creep igto the Cloath. This is a certain way. 


How to keep and maintain all manner of 
Hawks is health, good plight 
and liking. 


In the firſt place, never give them a great Gorge, 
eſpecially of groſs meats,as Beef, Pork,and ſuch as are 
hard to be endewed and put over. 

Secondly, never feed them with the fleſh of any 
Beaſt that hath lately gone to Rut ; for that will in- 
ſenfibly deſtroy them, 

Thirdly, if you are conſtrained to give your Hawk 
groſs food, let it be well ſoaked firſt in clean Water, 
and afterwards ſufficiently wrung ; in Summer 
with cold Water, in Winter with luke-warm 
Water. 

Ever obſerve to reward your Hawks with ſome 
good live meat, or elſe they will be brought low : 
however, the ſerving them with waſht meats is the 
way to keep them in health. 

I ſhall conclude how to keep Hawks in perfe& health 
with this moſt excellent Receipt. Take Germander, 
Pelamountain, Baſil, Grummel-ſeed,and Broom-flow- 
ers, of each half an ounce : Hyſſop, Saſlifras, Polpodi- 
um,and Horſe-mints,of each a quarter of an ounce,and 
the like of Nutmegs ; Cubebs, Borage, Mummy, Mug- 
wort, Sage.and the four kinds of Mirobolans, of each 
half an ounce ; of Aloes Succotrine the fifth part of an 
ounce, and of Saffron one whole ounce. All theſe you 
muſt pulverize,and every eighth or twelfth day give 
your Hawks the quantity of a Bean thereof with their 
meat. If they will not take it ſo, put it into a Hens 
Gut tied at both ends, and let him Rand empty an 
hour after, 


of 
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Of the Formica. 


This is a Diſtemper which commonly ſeizeth on 
the Horn of Hawks Beaks, which will cat the Beak 
away; and this is occaſioned by a'Worm,as moſt men 
are of opinion. $A 

You may perceive it by this ; the Beak will grow 
rugged, and it will begin to ſeparate from the Head, 

Toremedy this Malady, you muſt take the Gall of 
a Bull, and break it into a Diſh, and add thereto the 
powder of Aloes-Succatrine : mingle theſe well toge- 
ther,and anoint the Clap or Beak of your //awk there. 
with, and the very place where the Formica grows, 
twicea day ; but touch not her Eyes or Nares : con- 
tinue thus doing till your Hawk be perfedly cured, 
and bathe her with Orpiment and Pepper to keep her 
from other Vermin. 


Of the Frownce. 


The Frownce proceedeth from. moiſt aad cold Hu- 
mours which deſcend from the Hawks Head to the Pa- 
late and root of the Tongue, by means whereof they 
loſe their appetite,and connot cloſe their Clap. This 
by ſome is called the Eagles-bane ; for she ſeldomdieth 
of age, but of the over-growing of her Beak. 

You may know if your, Hawk be troubled with this 
Diſtemper,by opening her Beak, and ſeeing whether 
her Tongue be {woln or nat : if it be, She hath it. 

There are ſeveral ways to cure this Diſtemper, but 
the beſt that eyer yet I could find for it, is, only to 
take the powder of Alume reduced to a Salve, with 
ſtrong wine-vinegar, and wash the. Hawk's Mouth 
therewith. 


To 
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To care tht dry Frownce. 


Take a Quill and cyt it in the $shape of a Pen, and 
it the other end tie a fine little Rag ; with one end 
ſcrape off the white Skin, which you will ſee in the 
Mouth or Throat of your Hazk until it bleedeth : 
then with the other end wash it with the juice of Le- 
mon or White-wine-Venegar very clean ; then take 
2 little burnt Alume,and ſome of a Shooe+ſoal burnt 
upon Wood-coals and beaten to powder; mix them, 
and lay them on the place or places ; but let your 
Hawk have no meat above, nor be ready to be fed : by 
this 1 have cured many. 


Of the Pip. 


The Pip frequently troubleth Hawks, as it doth 
Chickens, and proceedeth from cold and moiſtneſs of 
the Head, or from feeding-on groſs meat not well 
washt in warm Water in the Winter, and cold Wa- 
ter in the Summer, | 

The Symptoms of this Diſtemper are the Hawk's 
frequent Sniting, aud making a noiſe twice or thrice 
ig her Sniting. 

For the Cure hereof, you muſt caſt your Hark, 
gently, and look upon the tip of her Tongue, and if 
you find the Pip there, you muſt ſcour her with a Pill 
made of Agarick and Hiers / wa given two or three 
days together with her Caſting at night ; this will 
cleanſe fter Head, and the ſooner if she be imnadeto 
tire againſt the Sun1n the Morning : Then biad a lit- 
tle Cotton to the end of a Stick, and dipping it in 
good Roſe-water wash her Tongue therewith : after 
this anoint it three'or four days with Oyl of ſweet 
Almonds and Oyl-olive well washed as aforeſaid. 
Having ſo done, you find the Pip all white and ſoft - 
then take an Awl, and with the point thereof life 
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vp the Pip ſoftly, and remove it, as Women pip 
their Chickens, but remove it not till it be throughly 
a ; and wet her Tongue and Palate twice or thrice 
a ay with the aforeſaid Oy], till ſhe be chroughly 
cured, 


How to remedy that Hawk which Endew- 


eth not, nor putteth over 4s 
ſhe ould do. 


This happens either by being foul within, or by a 
Surfeit ; or elſe when ſhe was low and poor her 
Keeper over-gorged her, by being foo haſty to ſet 
her up, and ſhe being weak was not able to put over 
and endew, and furfeited thereupon. 

The Cure whereof is this: You mult feed her with 
light meats, and a little at once, as with young Rats 
and Mice, Chickens or Mutton dipt in Goats-milk or 
otherwiſe; or give her a quarter of a Gorge of the 
yolk of an Egg. 

If you feed her with the fleſh of any living Fowl, 


firſt ſteep it well in the blood of the ſame Fowl, 6 
ſhall your Hawk mount her fleſh apace ; if you alſo 
ſcour her with Pills made of Lard, Marrow of Beef, 
Sugar and Saffron mix'd together,and given her three 
mornings together, giving her alſo a reaſonable 
Gorge two hours after. 


Flow to make a Hawk feed eagerly that hath lof 
her Appetite, without bringing her low. 


A Hawk may loſe her Appetite by taking too 
great Gorges in the Evening, which ſhe cannot well 
endew ; or by being foul in the Pannel; or ſometimes 
by Colds. 

To remedy which, take Aloes Snccotrina, boil'd 
Spgar, and Beef marrow, of cach alike, onely leſs .. 

the 
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the Aloes; i te theſe, and make them into 

palls or Pills as big as Beans, and give of them to 

lce Hawk and hold her in the Sun till ſhe hath caſt 

ly up the filth and lime within her ; then feed her aox 
till noon, at which time give her good meat ; and 
three days after for the ſame Diſeaſe it is good tiring 
on Stock-doves, ſmall Birds, Rats or Mice. 


How to raiſe « Hawk that is low and pooy. 


The Poverty of a Hawk happens ſeveral ways: ei- 
ther by the ignorance of theFaulconer of ſome latent 
lorking diftemper ; or by her ſoaring away, and ſo 
being loſt four or fire days, in which time, finding 
little or no Prey, ſhe becomes poor and lean. 

To ſet her up you mult feed her, a little at once, 
and often, with good meat and of light digeſtion, as 
{mall Birds, Rats, Mice,@c. Or thus: take two ſpoon- 
fuls of Honey, four of freſh Butter, and boil them 
together in a new earthen pot of Water ; thea take 
Pork well waſhed, and ſteep it in that Water, giving 
your Hawk a reaſonable Gorge thereof twice a day 
watming the ſaid Water when you intend to fi 
your Hawk ; and get ſome Snails that breed in run- 
ning Waters, and give them her in the morning, and 
they will not onely ſcour away the groſs ſlimy hy- 
movurs which are within, but alſo nourish her ex- 


ceedingly. 


How to remedy « Hawk that is ſlothful 
and is averſe to fhing. i 


A Hawk frequently bath no mind to fly, either by 
reaſon of her ill keeping, that is, when $he is kepr 
by thoſe who know not how to give her her Rights, 
as bouzing, bathing, &c. or becauſe the Hawk is too 
high and f2ll of greaſe, or too poor and low :; wo 
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firſt the becoines proud and coy, and by the latter 
weak that she wants ſtrength and'ſpirit to perform it. 


_ For the curing of which Diſtemper; $he 'ought t6 
be thoroughly view'd by ſome*skilful' Faulconer, 

whom ſach Remedies $should be adminiſtred to her as 
are needfu} for. her : but above all, there is nothing 
like giving her.in a morning three or four Pills of 


Celandine well washt. - 
Of Swolw Feet in « Hawh:. 


Hawks have Swelling in their Feet upon ſeveral ac- 
counts - ſometimes by chafing their Feet in flying their 
Prey, ſtriking it, and takirig cold thereupon ; ſome- 
times for want of rolling or lining the Pearch with 
ſome ſoft warm cloath ; or elſe through groſs hu- 
mours and foulnefs within, which through exerciſe 
dropdown into their Feet, and ſo cauſe them to ſwell: 
Laſtly, this ſwelling happens by pricks when they fly 
fiercely into Bushes after Game. 

For a Remedy, you muſt ſcour your Hawk three 
mornings together with the Pills of Lard, Marrow, 
Sugat and Saffron, and ſet her in the-Sun: two days 
after this feed her with good meat : then take Bole- 
Armoniack, and half the quantity of Sauguis Drace- 
nis; and having -made them into powder, temper 
them well together with the White: of an Egg and 
Roſe-water, and anoint her Feet twice a day three or 
four days together, ſetting her on ſome Cloth to keep 
her Feet warm. | 


How to ſcour Hawks before you caft them 
into the Mew. 


When Mewing time is come, you muſt ſcour and 
cleanſe your Hawks; for in luring and flying time by 
foul feeding they ingenderFilanders and otherDiſtem- 
pers, whereof they die for want of timely care and 
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When you ſet down your Hawk uſe the ſamo as 
you find Page 245, which will not only kill the 
Worm, but ſcour a Hawk alſo. 

The beſt way is, (when you mean to cafta Hawk 
into. the Mew) firſt to ſcour her well according to 
former dire&tions, to cope her, and ſet her up well in 
fleſh, to diſcharge her as near as we can of all Diſcaſ- 
es, alſo to free her fromMites-/and Lice, to fer her 
Water, ſometimes-to feed her:with yourig Rats, Mice, 
Dogs-fleſh, Pidgeons, Rabbets, and now and then 
with ſome liquid thing and meats laxative. 

Take notice of this ſpecial Obſervation : A Hag- 
eard is not to be caſt in looſe to the Mew, but is to 
be mewed on the Fiſt ; for otherwiſe she will become 
too coy and ſtrange : and if he fall to bating and 
beating her ſelf for heat, then muſt you hood her up, 
or beſpout her with cold water, whichy is the readieſt 
way to make her leave Bating, 

You muſt continue her on the Fiſt till she begin to 
Shed het Feathers ; then ſer. her down, and tie her to 
a Stone*or Pearch, as you do the reſt ; and after $he 
hath mewed and comes to fly, then let her ſtand on a 
Block or Billet caſed or rolled. In the ſame manner 
mew Goshawks, Tierces, and Sparrow-hawks ; onely 
they will not be born on the Fiſt, but be at liberty in 
the Mew, and very cleanly ſerved, 

Fifreen or twenty days before you draw your 
Hawk out of the Mew, you muſt begin to abate her 
of her dier, the ſooner and better to enſcam her. 
And forget not to feed her with washed meat, which 
will prevent many dangers that may follow, 

Many more diſeaſes there are incident, and Acci- 
dents happening to Hawks, of which with their cures 
there are large Diſcourſes written in /tslian, French, 
and Enzliſh, and therefore I thought fit to inſert in 
this place no other Maladies than what moſt uſually 
occur : If you deſire to be further ſatisfied, I shall re- 
fer you to thoſe larger and (it may be) leſs uſeful Vo 
lumes, Q TH: 
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WLING is uſed two manner of ways' 
either by Enchantment, or Enticement ; 
winning Or WooIng, the Fowl unto you 

Pipe, Whiſtle, or Call ; or elſe by Engine, whichu 
awares ſurprizeth them. 4 
Fowl are of divers ſorts, which alter in their nas 
ture as their Feathers ; but by reaſon of their mult 
plicity, I ſhall for brevity-ſake diſtinguiſh them one 
into two-kinds, Land and Water-Fowl. | 
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13h Of Fowling. : 
© The Water-fowl are ſo called from the natural de- 
light they {till take in and about the Water, gather- 
ing from thence all their food and nutrimenr. 

Here note, that Water-fowl are in their own na- 
ture the ſubtileſt and wiſeſt of Birds, and moſt care- 
ful of their own ſafety : Hence they have been for- 
merly compared to an orderly and well-governed 
Camp, having Scouts on land afar 'off,, Courts of 
Guards, Sentinels, and all forts of other watchful 
Officers ſurrounding the body, to give an alarm on 
any approach of ſeeming danger. 

For 11 your obſervation you may take notice, that 
there will be ever ſome ſtraggling Fowl, which lie a- 
loof from the greater Number, which {till call firſt. 
Now it is the nature of Water-fowl to fly in.great 
Flocks, having always a regard tothe general. ſatety ; 
ſo that if you ſee a fingle Fowl, or a couple fly ro- 
gether, you may imagine they have been ſomewhere 
atrighted from the reſt by ſome ſudden amazement 
or apprehenſion of danger : but ſo naturally are they 
nclined to Society, that they ſeldom leave wing tiil 
they me=t together again. And this is occaſioned not 
only by the near approach of Men, but alſo by the 
beating of Haggards on the Rivers, as alſo by the ap- 
pearauce of the very bold Buzzard and Ring-tail, 

Of Warer-fowl there are two forts ; ſuch as live 
of the water, and ſych as live on the water : the one 
taking their ſuſtenance from the water without 
ſwimming thereon, but wading and diving for it with 
their long, Legs : The other are Web-footed and 
Iwim, as the Swan, Gooſe, Mallard, &c. 


Of the Haunts of Fowl. 


He thing of greateſt moment for the Fowler t5 
underſtand, 1s the Haunts of Fowl. In order 
thereunto you are to underſtand, that all ſorts of 
greater Fowl, viz. thoſe who divide the foot, have 
Q 2 their 


4 Df Fowling. 
their reſidence by the edge of Rivers that are ſhal. 
low, Brooks, and Plaſhes of water : and theſe appear 
not in Flocks, but you ſhall ſee here one ſingle, there 
a couple, and the like ; which makes them difficult to 
be taken by Engine or Device ; but they are the beſt 
flights for Hawks that can be imagined. 

Likewiſe theſe Fowl delight in low and boggy pla- 
ces ; and the more ſedgie, mariſh and rotten ſuch 
grounds are, the fitter they are for the haunting of 
theſe Fowl. 

They love alſo the dry parts of drowned Fens, 
which arc overgrown - with tall and long Ruſhes, 
Reeds, and Sedges, - / 

Laſtlyy, they delight in half drowned Moors, or 
the hollow vales of Downs, Heaths, or Plains, where 
there is ſhelter either of Hedges, Hills, Tufts of 
Buſhes or Trees, where they may lurk obſcurely. 

"Now the lefler Fowl, which are Web-footed, haunt 
continually drowned Fens, where they may have con- 
tinually plenty of Water, and may ſwim undiſturbed 
by Man or Beaſt ; Their haunt is likewiſe in the main 
Streams of Rivers, where the Current is ſwifteſt and 
leaſt ſubje& to freez ; and the broader and deeper 
ſuch Rivers are, the greater delight theſe Fowl take 
therein, the Wild-gooſe and Barnacle excepted, who 
abide no Waters above their ſounding ; for when 
they cannot reach the ' Ouze, they inſtantly remove 
thence, ſeeking out more ſhallow places. Theſe two 
laſt named are infinitely delighted with green Win- 
ter-corn, and therefore you ſhall ſee them evermore 

where ſuch Grain is ſown, eſpecially if the ends of 
the Lands have much water about them. 

Likewiſe theſe ſmaller Fowl do very much fre- 
vent ſmall Brooks, Rivers, Ponds, drowned Mea- 
ows, Paftures, Moors, Plaſhes, Meres, Loughs and 

Lakes, eſpecially if well ſtored with Iflands unfre- 
quented, and well furniſhed with Shrubs, __ 
5, 
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Reeds, &c. and then they, will breed there, and 
frequent ſuch places both Summer and Winter, 


a4. 


The readieft way of taking great Fowl 
wth NETS. 


T He firſt thing you are to conſider, 1s the making 

of your Nets, which muſt be of the beſt Pack- 
thread, with great and large Meshes, at leaſt two ln- 
ches from point to point : for the larger the Meshes 
are, (fo that the Fowl cannot creep through them ) 
the better it is; for they more certainly intangle 
them. 

Let not your Nets be above two fathom deep, and 
fix in length, which is the greateſt proportion that a 
man 15 able to overthrow, Verge your Net on each 
ſide with very ſtrong Cord, and extend it at cach 
ead upon long Poles made for that purpoſe. 

Having thus your Nets in readineſs, let the Fowler 
obſerve the haunts «F Fovl, that is to ſay, their 
Morning and Evening feedings, coming at leaſt rwo 
hours before thoſe ſeaſons ; then ſpreading his Net 
{mooth and fat upon the ground, ſtaking the two 
lower ends firm thereon, let the upper ends ſtand 
extended upon the long Cord, the farther end there- 
of being ſtaked faſt down to the Earth two or three 
fathom from the Net ; and let the ſtake which ſtaketh 
down the Cord ſtand-in a dire& 2nd even line with 
the lower Verge of the Net, the diſtance ſtill ob- 
ſerved : then the other end of the Cord, which muſt 
be at leaſt ten or twelve fathom long, the Fowler 
Shall hold in his hand at the uttermoſt diſtance afore- 
ſaid, where he $hall make ſome artificial shelter either 
of Graſs, Sods, Earth, or ſuch like matter, whereby 
he may lie out of the Gght of the Fowl. 


Q 3 Ob- 
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Obſerve to let the Net lie ſo ready for the Game, 


that upon the leaſt pull it may riſe from” the Earth 
and fly over, 

Strew over all your Net,as it lies upon the ground, 
ſome Graſs, that you may hide it from the Fowl. [t 
will not be amiſs (but altogether requiſite) to ſtake 
down near your Net a live Hern, or ſome other Foml 
formerly taken, for a Stale. When you obſerve a 
competent number of Fowl come within the verge of 
your Net, then draw your Cord ſuddenly, and fo 
caſt the Net over them : Continue thus doing till the 
Sun be near an hour high, and no longer ; for then 
their feeding is over for that time ; and ſo do at Even- 
ing from about Sun-ſer till Twilight. By this means 
you may not only take great quantities of larger 
Wild-fowl, but alſo Plover, which takes his food as 
much from Land as Water. 


How to take ſmall Water-fowl with Nets, 


LEt your Nets be made of the ſmalleſt and ſtrongeſt 
packthread, and the Meſhes nothing near ſo big as 


thoſe for the greater Fowl, about two foot and a 


half or three foot deep ; line theſe Nets on both ſides 
with falſe Nets, every Meſh being about a foot and 
a half ſquare each way, that as the Fowl ſtriketh ej- 
ther through them or againſt them, ſo the ſmaller 
Net may paſs through the great Meſhes, and ſo 
ſtreighten and entangle the Fowl, 

Theſe Nets you muſt pitch for the Evening-flight 
of Fowl before Snn-ſer, ſtaking them down on each 
ſide of the River abour half a foot within the water, 
the lower fide of the Net being ſo plumb'd that it 
may fink ſo far and no farther : Let the upper fide 
of the Net be placed flantwiſe, ſhoaling againſt the 
water, yet ot tonching the water by near two foot; 
and let the ſtrings which ſupport this upper fide of 
5; Net be faſtnzd to ſma!} yieldin Sticks _ 
rre 
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the Bank, -which as the Fowl ſtrikes may give liberty 
to the Net to run and cntangle them, I hus place 
ſeyeral of theſe Nets over Divers parts of the River, 
about twelveſcore one from another, or as the River 
or:;Brook ſhall give leave; and be confident, . if any 
Fowl come on the River: that night, you ſhall have 
your ſhare. 

' And that you may the ſooner obtain your defire,take 
your Gun and go to all the Fens and Plaſhes thatare a 
good diſtance from your Nets, and fire it three or 
four times ; which will ſo affright the Fowl, - that 
they will inſtantly poſt to the Rivers ; then plant 
your Nets upon theſe Fens and Plaſhes. 

In the Morning go firſt to the River and ſee what 
Fowl are there {urprized-; and having taken them up 
with your Nets, if you elpy any Fowl on the River, 
diſcharge your Gun, which will make them fly to the 
Fens and Plaſhes, and then go and ſee what you have 
taken : Thus you ſhall be ſure to be furniſhed with 
ſome, tho there be never ſo few abroad. 


How to take all manner of ſmall Birds. 
with Bird-Lime. 


N cold weather, that 1s to ſay, in Froſt or Snow, 
all forts of ſmall Birds do congregate in Flocks,as 
Larks, Chaffincbes, Lennets, Gold-finches, Tellow-bam- 
mers, Buntings, Sparrows, &c. all theſe bnt the Lark 
d perch on Trees or Buſhes as well as feed on the 
ground : It you perceive they reſort about your Houſe 
or Fields adjacent,then-uſe your Bird-lime that is well 
prepared, and nor over old ; order it after this man- 
ner ::'Take an Earthen diſh and put the Bird-limein- 
toit; and add thereunto ſome freſh Lard, or Capons- 
greaſe, putting; an ounce of either to a quarter of a 
pound-.of Bird-lime - then ſetting it over the fre, let 
t-melt gently together ;- but-1et it not boil by any 
means, for it. you do, you will take away the ſtrength 
Q. 4 of 
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8 Df Fowling. 
of the Bird-lime, and fo ſpoil it. Having thus pre. 
pared it, get a quantity of Wheat-ears, as -many as 
you think you ſhall conveniently uſe, and cut the 
Straw about a foot long beſides the Ears ;, then from 
the bottom of the Ears to the: middle of the Straw 
lime it about ſix inches :' the- Lime muſt be warm 
when you lime the ſtraw, that ſo it may run thin up- 
on the ſtraw, and therefore the leſs diſcernable, and 
conſequently not ſuſpeRed: by the Birds. | 
Having, thus got your Limb'd-ſtraws in this man- 
ready, gO into the held adjacent'to your houſe, and 
carry a bag. of Chaff and threſht Ears, and ſcatter 
theſe together twenty. yards wide, (it is belt ina 
Snow) then take the Lim'd-ears and ſtick them up 
and down with the Ears leaning, or at the end touch- 
ing the ground then retire from the place, and tra- 
verie the grounds all round about ; the Birds here- 
vpon being diſturbed in their other haunts fly hither, 
and pecking at the Ears of Corn, finding that they 
ſtick upon them, they ſtraightways mount up trom 
the Earth, and in their flight the Bird limb'd ſtraws 
Jap under their Wings, and falling are not able ro 
diſengage themſelves from the Straw, and fo are 
certainly taken. 

- By the way take this caution”; do not go and take 
up five or fix you ſee entangled, for that may hinder 
you it may be from taking three or tour dozen at one 
time. If they be Larks that fall where your Bird-lim'd 
Straws do lie, £0 not a near them till they ſpontane- 
oufly riſe of themſelves, and flying in great Flocks, I 
can aſſure you I have cavghr five dozen ar one lift. 

- You may lay ſome nearer home to take Finches, 
Sparraws, Tellowhammers, - &c. 'who reſort near to 
Houſes, and frequent Barn-doors, where you may 
eaſily take them after the ſame manner as aforeſaid. 
The taking of Sparrows 18 a very great benefit to the 
Hnsbandman, for they-are his and the Farmers prin- 
cipal Enemies, of. all ſmall Birds ; inſomuch-as | -=— 
bs | aſſure 
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afſure them, that every 'd6zeh of ' Sparrows taken by 
them'in the 'Winter, / ſhall ſave them a- quarter of * 


Wheat before Harveſt be ended. Ir the taking of? 


them, you may ſtick the top of your Houſe if thatcht; 
and tho you never have the Birds, yet the deſtrution' 
of 'them will be a great advantage. Before a Barn 
door if: you lay your Twigs, or Lim'd-ſtraws, you 


may there take them with abundance of -other ſmall. 


Birds. The Sparrow is excellent food and a-great 're- 
ſcorer of decayed Nature. You may alſo take them at 
rooſt in the Eaves of Thatcht-houſes, by coming in 
the night with a Clap-net, and rubbing the Net a- 
gainſt the hole where they are flying out, you Cla 
the Net together, and forſake them : the darke 
night with a Lanthorn and Candle is the chiefeſt time 
to take _ = S 4 

Havin ormed your Morning, Birding-recrea- 
tion, go bait the ſame place where you were before 
and bait it with freſh Chaff and Ears of Corn, and 
let them reſt till next Morning ; then take ſome freſh 
Wheat-ears again, and ſtick them as aforeſaid : and 
when you bait in the Afternoon, take away all your 
Lim'd Ears, that fo the Birds may feed boldly, and 
not be frghted or diſturbed againſt next Morning, 


How to take Great Fowl with 
LIME-T WIGS, 


b fy — muſt ſupply your ſelf with good ſtore of 
Rods, which are long, ſmall, and ftraight- 
grown Twigs, being light and apt to play to and fro. 

"Lime the upper-part of theſe Twigs, holding the 
Bird-lime before the fire, ſo that it may melt, for the 
better beſmearing them. 

Having firſt well acquainted your ſelf, where theſe 
Fowl do frequent Morning and Evening, you muſt 
then obſerve before Sun-ſet for the Evening-flight, 

bi, and 


10 Df Fowling; 
and before day, for the Morning, that you plant 
your. Lime-twigs where theſe Fowl haunt, pinning 
down for a Stale one of the ſame Fowl alive (which 
you have formerly taken for that purpoſe) which you 
intend to catch with your Bird-lime. Round about 
the Stale (giving the Fowl. liberty to flutter to. and 
fro) prick your Twigs in rows a foot diſtant one 
from, the other, till you have covered all the place ſo 
haunted, that there ſhall be no room left, ' but that 
they. muſt certainly fall foul with the Lime-twigs. 

Prick the Rods ſloaping with their heads beriding 
into the Wind about a foot or ſomewhat more above: 
ground : If you pleaſe (and I think it the beſt way) 
you may crofs-prick your Rods, that is, one point in- 
ta the wind, and another againſt:the wind ; by whicti 
means you may take the Fowl which way ſoever they 
come. t T 

Place /alſo a Stale ſome diſtance from your Lime-. 
twigs, and faſten {mall ſtrings to it, which upon the . 
fight of any Fowl you muſt pull, then will your Stale 
flutter, which will allure them down, 

If you ſee. any taken, do not -run. inſtantly and 
take them up if you ſee any Fowl in the Air ; for by 
their fluttering others will be induced to ſwoop in 
among them. It will not be amiſs to have a well- 
taught Spaniel with you for the retaking of ſach 
Fowl (asit is common) which will flutter away with 
the Limetwigs about them...” 

If you intend to'nſe theſe Twigs for ſmaller Wild- 
fowl, and ſuch as frequent the water only, then muſt 
you fit them in length according to the depth of the 
River ; and your Lime muſt be very ſtrong Water- 
lime, fuch as no wet or froſt can injure. Prick theſe 
Rods in the water,as: you did the other on the Land,as 
much of the Rod as is limed being above water; and 
here and there among your Rods you'muſt ſtake down 
a live Stale, as a Mallard, a Widgton, or Teal: and * 
thus you may do in any ſhallow Plaſh or Fen. Fl. 

ou 


You need not wait continually .on: your Rods, 'bul 
come thrice a day, and ſee what is taken, viz. early 
in the Morning, at high Noon, and late.in the Even- 
ing ; but come not unattended with your Water- 
ſpaniel : for if-you perceive any of your Rods miſſing, 
you may conclude ſome Fowl are faſtned to them 
which are crept into ſome Hole, Buſh, or Hedge by 
the River fide, and then will your Dog be very ne- 
ceſſary for the diſcovery. 

Do not beat one Haunt too much, but when you 
find their numbers fail, remove and find out another, 
and in three weeks time your firſt will be as good as 
evcr, 


Of the great and leſſer SPRINGES. 


Aving noted the Morning and Evening feeding 
of divided-footed-Fowl, obſerving the Furrows 
and Water-TraQts where they uſually ſtalk and pad- 
dle to find Worms, Float-Graſs-roots, and the like , 
you muſt mark where many Furrows meet in one, 
and break out as it were into one narrow paſſage, 
which ſo deſcending, afterwards divides it ſelf into 
other parts and branches ; then mark how every Fur- 
row breaketh and cometh into this Center or little 
Pit which is moſt paddled with the Fowl, or which 1s 
eaſieſt for Fowl to wade in : This being done, take 
imall and ſhort Sticks, and prick them croſs-wiſe 
athwart over all the other paſſages, one Stick within 
half an Inch of the other, making as it were a kind 
of Fence to guard every way but one which you 
would have the Fowl to paſs : if they ſtand but ſome- 
what more than a handful above the Water, fuch 
is the nature of the Fowl that they will not paſs 
over them, but ſtray about till that they find the 
open Way. 
aV- 
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2 Of F owling, 
Having thus hemmed in-all'ways but one, take a 
Riff Stick cut flat on the one fide, and prick both 
ends down into the Water, and make the vpper part 
of the flat fide of the ftick to tonch the water, 
and no more : then make a Bow of {\ma!l Hazel or 
Willow made in the faſhion of a pear. broad and 
ronnd at one end, and narrow at the other, at leaſt a 
foot long, and five or fix Inches broad. and at the 
narrow end make a ſmall nick : then take a good ſtiff- 
"Town plant of Hazel, clean without knot, three or 
our Inches about at the bottom, and an Inch at the 
top, and having made the bottom end ſharp, at the 
top you muſt faſten a very ſtrong j vop of about an 
hundred Horſe-hairs plaiteQ very tat ropether with 
ſtrong Packrhread, and made {o !mooci that it will 
run and ſlip at pleafure : Let the Loop be of the juſt 
vantity of the hoop, made Pearwitz as aforefaid : 
then hard by this Loop you mult taiten a lirt!c broad 
Tricker within an Inch and half ot the end of the 
Plant, which muſt be made equally ſharp at both 
ends ; thruſt the bigger ſharp end of the Plant into 
the ground cloſe by the edge of the water, the ſimal- 
ler,cnd with the Hoop and the Tricker muſt be 
brought down to the firſt Bridge, and rhen the Hoop 
made Pearwiſe being laid on the Bridge, one end of 
the Tricker muſt be ſet upon the nick of the Hoop 
and the other end againſt a nick made on the {mal 
end of the Plant, which by the violence and bend of 
the Plant ſhall make them ſtick and hold together 
until the Hoop be moved. This done, lay the 
Swickle on the Hoop in ſuch faſhion as the Hoop is 
proportioned ; then from each fide of the Hoop 
prick little Sticks, making an impaled path to the 
Hoop ; and as you go farther and farther from the 
Hoop or Springe, ſo make the way wider and wider, 
that the Fowl may enter a good way before it ſhall 
perceive the Fence, By this means the Fowl will be 
enticed to wade up tothe Springe, which ſhall - no 
oOoner 
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ſooner toucht, but that part of the Bird ſo touching 
will be inſtantly enſnared : And thus according to 
the ſtrength of the Plant you fhall take any Fowl of 
what bigneſs ſoever, 

The Springe for leſſer Fowl, as Woodcock, Snepe, 
Plover, &c. is made after the faſhion aforeſaid, only 
differing in ſtrength according unto the bigneſs of 
the Birds you intend to catch. | 

The main plant or Sweeper you may make of 
Willow, Ofier, or any ſtick that will bend and re- 
turn to its proper ſtraightneſs. 

'This device is for the Winter only, when much 
wet is on the ground, and not when the Furrows are 
dry. Now if the waters be frozen, you muſt make 
plaſhes; and the harder the Froſt, the greater reſort 
will there be of theſe ſmaller Fowl. 


— ————_— 


"Of th FOWLINGPIECE andthe 
STALKING-HORSE. 


T Hat - is eyer eſteemed the beſt Fowling-piece 
which hath the longeſt Barrel, being five foot 
and a half or fix foot long, with an indifferent bore, 
under Harquebuſs. 

Provide the beſt ſort of Powder as near as you 
can, and let it not be old, for keeping weakens it 
much, eſpecially it it grow damp; therefore when 
you hare occafion to uſe it, -dry it well in a Fire- 
ſhovel, and fift it through a fine Searcher to take 
away that duſt which hindreth the more forcible ef- 
fefts, and fouleth your piece. 

Let your Shot be well ſized, and of a moderate 
bigneſs ; for if it be too great, then it ſcatters too 
much ; if too ſmall, it hath not weight nor ſtrength 
ſufficient to do execution on a large Fowl. 


Shot 
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- Shot being 'not to be had at all times, and in all 
places, ſuitable to your occaſions and deſires, I ſhall 
therefore here ſet down the true proceſs of making 
all ſorts-and ſizes under Mould-ſhot. 

Take what.quantity of Lead you pleaſe, and melt 
it down in an Iron Veſſel, and as it melts keep it ſtir- 
ring with an Iron-Ladle, and clear it of all impuri- 
ties whatſoeyer that may ariſe at the top by skim- 
ming them off.,, Then when the Lead begins to. be 
of a greenwiſh colour, ſtrew on it Auripigmentum 
finely powdered, as much as will lie on a Shilling to 
12 pound of Lead. Then fir them together, and 
the Auripigmentum will flame. _ 

Your Ladle ought to have a Notch on one ſide of 
the Brim for the more eaſie pouring out of the Lead, 
and theLadle ought to remain in the meltedLead. that 
the heat may be agreeable to it, to prevent all incon- 
veniencies which may happen through exceſs of heat 
or cold. Then try your Lead by dropping it into was 
ter. If the drops prove round, then the temper of 
the heat is right'3 but if the ſhot have Tails, then 
there is want both of heat and Auriprgmentum. 

"Then take a Copper-plate about the fize of a Tren- 
cher-plate, with an hollowneſs in the midſt about 
three inches compaſs, with about forty holes bored 
according to the ſize of the Shot you intend to caſt, 
The hollow bottom ſhould be thin, but the thicker 
the brim the better, becauſe it will longer retain the 
heat,” Place it on an Iron frame over a Bucket of 
water, about four Inches from it, and ſpread burning 
Coals on the plate to keep the Lead melted upon it. 

Then take up ſome Lead and pour it gently on the 
Coals on the plate, and it will force its way through 
the holes into the water, and form it ſelf into Shot. 
Thus do till all your Lead be run through the holes 
of the plate : obſerving to keep your Coals alive, 


that the Lead may not cool, and ſo ſtop up the holes. 
Whilſt 


Whilf: you are caſting Shot, another perſon may 
catch ſome of the ſhot with another Ladle, placed 
four : or five inches ' (underneath the bottom of the 
plate) ia the water, and by that means, you may di- 
{cern if there are any defeRts in your proceſs, and 
rectify them. i 

The chief buſineſs is to keep your Lead in a juſt 
degree of heat, that it be not ſo cold as to fill up the 
holes, nor ſo hot as to make the Shot crack. To re- 
medy the coolneſs of your Lead and plate, you muſt 
blow your Coals ; to remedy the heat, you muſk 
refrain' working till it be cool enough, obſerving, 
that the.cooler your Lead, the larger your Shot ; the 
hotter, the ſmaller. | 

When you have caſt your Shot, take them out of 
the:water'afid dry them over the fire with.a gentle 
heat,;and be ſure 'to keep them continually ſtirred 
that they-melt-not. © When they are dry you are to 
ſeparate the great Shot. from the 'ſmall, by the help 
of Steves made on purpoſe, according to their ſeve- 
ral ſizes. If you would have very large Shot, you 
may with a ſtick force the Lead to trickle out of your 
Ladle into the water without the plate. 7 

if it ſtop on the plate, and yet the plate be not 
too cool, give but the plate a little knock, and it will 
run-again. Take care that none of your Inſtruments 
be greafie. When you have ſeparated your Shot, if 
any prove too- large for your purpoſe; or any ways 
imperfe@, *tis only your pains loſt, and jt will ſerya 
again at your next operation. 

In ſhooting, obſerve always to ſhook with the: 
wind, if poſlible, and not againſt it ; and rather 
fide-ways, or behind the Fowl, than full in their faces. 

- Next, obſerve to chuſe the moſt convenicat ſhelter 
you can find, as either Hedge, Bank, Tree, or any 


thing elſe which may abſcond you from the view of 
the Fowl. 


Be 


Be ſure to have your Dog at, your heels under:gogd 
command, not daring to ſtir till you bid him, having 
firſt diſthatped your Piece : for ſome ill-taught. Dogs 
will-upon the ſoap of the- Cock preſently ruſh. out, + 
and ſpoil all the ſport. | $7 4 

"Now if you have not ſhelter enough, by reaſon of 
the nakedneſs of the Banks. agd want of Trees, you 
muſt creep .upon your hands and knees under the 
Banks, atid lying even flat upon your Belly, put the 
noſe of your Picce oyer the Bank, and ſo take your 
level ; for a Fowl is ſo fearful of man, that tho an 
Hawk were ſoaring oyer her head, yet at the fight of 
a'man ſhe would betake her ſclf to her wing, and run 
the riſque of that danger. 203 16) 

But ſometime it ſo happeneth that the Fowl are'ſo 
ſhie, ' there is no getting a - at them, without a 
Stalking-horſe, which muſt be ſome 01d Jade trained 
up for that purpoſe, who will gently, and as;you will 
bave him,'walk yp and down in the water which way 
you pleaſe fiodding and cating on the Graſs that 
grows therein. 29:it | 

You muſt ſhelter your ſelf and Gun behind his 
fore-ſhoulder, bending your body down low by. his 
ſide, and keeping his body ſtill full between you and 
the Fowl : being within ſhot, take your level from 
before the forepart of the Horſe, ſhooting as it were 


; between the horſes Neck and the water ; which is 


much better than ſhooting under his . Belly, being 
more ſecure, and leſs perceiveable. '.. 

Now to ſupply the want of a Stalking-horſe, which . 
will take up a great deal of time to inſtru and make 
fit for this exerciſe,you may make one of any pieces of 
old Canvas, which you muſt ſhape into the form of an 
Horſe, with the head bending downwards as if he gra- 
Zed. You may ſtuff it with any light matter ; and do 
not forget to paint it of the colour of an horſe, of 
which the brown is the beſt ; and in the midſt let it . 


befix'd toa ſtaff with a ſharp Iron at the cad, to _ 
into 
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into the ground as you ſhall ſee occaſion, ſtanding faft 
whilſt you take your level. 

It muft be made ſo portable, that you may bear it 
with eaſe in one hand, moving it ſo as it may ſeem to 
graze as you go. Let the ſtature of your artificial 
Stalking-horſe be neither too low nor too high ; for 
the one will not abſcond your body, and the other 
will be apt to frighten the Fowl. 

Inſtead of this Stalking-horſe, you may faſhion out 
of Canvas painted an Ox or Cow : and this change is 
neceſſary, when you have ſo beaten the Fowl with 
your Stalking-horſe, that they begin to find your de- 
ceir, and will no longer endure it, (as it frequently 
falls out.) Then you may ſtalk with an Ox or Cow, 
till the Stalking-horſe be forgotten, and ' by this 
means make your {port laſting and continual. | 

Some there are that ſtalk with Stags or Red-Deer 
form'd out of painted Canvas, . with the natural 
Horns of Stags fixt thereon, and the colour ſo lively 
painted, that the Fowl 'cannot diſcern the fallacy ; 
and theſe are very uſefnl in low Fenny grounds,where 
any ſuch Deer do uſually feed ; and are more familiar 
with the Fowl, and fo feed nearer them than Ox, 
Horſe, or Cow : by which means you ſhall come 
within a far nearer diſtance. 

There are other dead Engiaes to ſtalk withal, as 
an artificial Tree, Shrub or Buſh, which may be made 
of ſmall Wands, and with painted Canvas made into 
the ſhape of a Willow, Poplar, or ſuch Trees as grow 
by Rivers and Water-fides; for theſe are the beſt. 

If you ſtalk with a Shrub or Bufh, let them not be 
ſo tall as your Tree, but much thicker ;, which yon 
may make either of one entire Buſh, or of divers 
Buſhes interwoven one with another,either with ſmall 
Withy-wands, Cord, or Pack-thread, that may not 
be diſcerned : and let not your Bufh excced the height 
of a Man, but be thicker than four or five, with a 
R Spike 
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Spike at the bottom to ſtick into the ground whilſt 
you take your level. 


How to take all manner of Lana-fowl by 
day or night. 


CGuce the diſſolution and ſpoil of Paradiſe, no man 
hath either ſeen, or can give the names of all 
Land-foy/] whatever, there being ſuch great variety, 
every Country producing ſome particular ſorts which 
are unknown to other Nations. 

To ayoid prolixity, I ſhall rank then under two 
heads, 

The firſt are ſuch who are either fit for Food or 
Pleaſure, either for eating or ſinging : for eating, Pid- 
geons of all ſorts, Rook, Pheaſant, Partridge, Quails, 
Rail, Felfares, &c. and for eating or linging,' the 
Blacibird, Throſtte, Nightingale, Linnet, Lark, and Bull 
finco. | 

Secondly, fuch as are for Pleaſure onely, and they 
are all manner of birds of Prey, as Cafirels, King- 
tails, Buzzards, &Cc, 

The general way of taking theſe Land-fowl of ſe- 
veral ſorts together, is either by day or by night. If 
by day, it is done with the great Net, commonly cal- 
led the Crow-net, and not at all differs in lefigth, 
depth, bigneſs of Meſh, manner of laying, &'c. from 
the Plovernet ; onely it will not be amiſs if the Cords 
be longer. 

This Net you may lay before Barn-doors, or where 
Corn hath been winnowed, alſo in Stubble-helds, fo 
concealing the Net that the Fowl may not diſcern the 
Snare. When . you percetve a quantity within the 
Net ſcraping for food, and you he concealed afar off, 
with your Cord in your hand, fuddenly pull the Net 
over upon them, 

You may do well to take notice of their Morning 
and Evening Haunts, to worm and feed upon the 

Teens 
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Greenſvarth ; and here lay your Net, and it will 
prove as effeual as in other places, ſo that you ob- 
ſerve to aBſcond your ſelf in fome Covert fo as not to 
be deſcried : in the next place, pull not too haſtily, ' 
but wait for a good number of Fowl within the Net, 
and then pull freely and quickly ; for the leaſt delibe= 
ration after the Net is raiſed, is the ruine of your 
deſign. 

Thus much for Day-fowling with the Net : now if 
you will proſecute your ſport by Night, you muſt do 
it according to the nature and manner of the Coun- 
try, or ſituation or faſhion of the ground, whether 
Woody, Mountainous, or Champain. 

In plain and Champain Countries you muſt uſe the 
Low-hell, from the end of Ofobey until the end of 
Mwch ; and this method you muſt follow. 

The day being ſhut in, the air mild without Moon- 
ſhine, take a Low-bell, (which muſt have a deep and 
hollow ſonnd, for if it, be ſhrill it is ſtark naught) 
and with it a Net whoſe Meſh 1s twenty yards deep, 
and ſo broad, that it may cover five or fix Larids or 
more, according to the company you have to carry 1t. 
With theſe Inſtruments go into any ſtubble Corn- 
held, but Wheat is the beſt, He that carries the Bell 
muſt go foremoſt, tolling the Bell as he goes very 
mournfully, letting it but now and then knock on 
both ſides: after him muſt follow the Net, born up 
at each corner and on each fide by ſeveral perſons ; 
then another muſt carry ſome Iron or ſtany Veſſel 
which may contain burning, but not blazing Coals, 
and at theſe you mult lizht bundles of ſtraw : or you 
may carry Links with you. And having pitcht your 
Nets where you think the Game lies, beat the ground 
and make a noiſe, and as the Fowl riſe they will be en- 
tangled in the Net, Thus you may take good ſtore of 
Partridge, Rails, Larks, Quails, &c. 

Having ſo done, extinguiſh your Lights, and pro- 
cred, laying your Net in ſome other place as before- 
mentioned. R 2 Here 
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Here note, that the ſound of the Low-bell makes 
the Birds lic cloſe, ſo as they dare not ſtir whilſt you 
are pitching the Net, for the ſound thereof is dread- 
ful to them ; but the ſight of 'the Fire much more 
terrible, which makes them inſtantly to fly up, and ſo 
they become entangled in the Net. 

Furthermore, if you intend to have the full fr uiti- 
on of 'your ſport, you muſt be very ſilent, and no- 
thing muſt be heard but the ſonnd of the Low-bel! till 
the Net is placed and the Lights blazing ; but as ſoon 
as they are extinguiſhed, a general ſilence muſt be 
again.. 

>The Trammel is much like this Net for the Low- 
bell, and may be neceſſarily uſed on the ſame grounds, 
onely it ought to be longer, tho not much broader. 

When you come to a place fit for your purpoſe 
where Birds lodge on the Earth, you ſhall then ſpread 
your Trammel on the ground; and let the fartheſt 
end thereof, being plumb'd with Lead, lic looſe on 
the ground ; but let the foremolt ends be born up by 
two men, and fo trail the Net along, keeping the 
foremoſt ends a yard or more diſtance from the 
ground. 

On each ſide of the Net carty Wiſps of Straw 
lighted, or Links, and let ſome beat the ground with 
long Poles; and as the Birds riſe under. the New, 
take them. And thus you may continue doing as long 
as you pleaſe, to your great profit and pleaſure. 


—— 


Of BAT-FOWLING. 


J A T-FOWLING is the taking of atl manner 
of Birds, great and ſmall, by night,which rooft 
in Buſhes, Shrubs, Hawthorn-trees, &c. 

The manner is : you muſt be very ſilent till your 
Lights are blazing, and you may either carry Nets or 
none : if gone, you muſt then have long Poles _ 

gr 
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great buſhy tops fixt to them , and haviag from a 
Creſſet or vellel to carry fire in,Jighted your Straw,or 
other blazing combuſtible matter,then mult you beat 
thoſe Buſhes where you think birds areat ruſt; which 
done, it there be any in thoſe Buſhes or Trees, you 
will inſtantly ſee them fly about the Flames - for it is 
their nature,through their amazednels at the ſtrange- 
neſs of the Light, and extream darkneſs round abort 
it, not to depart from it, but they will even ſcorch 
their Wings 1n the ſame, ſo that thoſe who have the 
buſhy Poles may beat them down as they pleaſe, and 
take them up. Thus may you continue your ſport as 
long as it 15 very dark, and no longer, 


Of th DAYNE T, axd how. to take 
Biras therewith. 


TP He Dayx-Net is generally uſed for the taking of 
Larks, Buntings, Merlins, Hobbies, or any Birds 
which Play in the Air, and will ſtoop either to Stale, 
Prey, G1g, Glaſs, or the like. 
The ſeaſon for theſe Nets is from Auguft to No- 
vember : the time you muſt plant theſe Nets nwſt be 
before Sun-riſing. Where note, the milder.the Air, 
the brighter the Sun, and the pleaſanter the Morning, 
15, the better will your ſport be, and of longer conti- 
auance. 

Let the place you ele& for this purpoſe he plain 
and Champain, either on Barley-ſtubbles, green Lays, 
Or level and flat Meadows; and tt e places muſt be re- 
_ from any Villages, but near adjacent to Corn- 
ields, 

The faſhion of a Day-net is this : you mult make 
them of fine Packthread, the Meſh 1mall, and not a- 
bove half an Inch ſquare each way ; let the length be 
about three fathom, the breadth one fathom and no 
more : the ſhape is like the Crow-net, and it mult be 


verg'd about in the ſame manner with a {trong imall 
RR 2 Cord, 
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Cord, and the two ends extended- upon two ſmall 
long Poles ſuitable to the breadth of the Net, with 
four ſtakes, Tail-ſtrings, and Drawing-lines, as 
efore-mentioned : only whereas that was but one ſin- 
gle Net, here muſt be two of one length, breadth and 
faſhion. Theſe Nets muſt be laid oppolite to each 
other, yet ſocloſe and even togetber, that when they 
are drawn and pulled over, the fides and edges may 
meet and touch one the other. 

Theſe Nets being ſtaked down with ſtrong Stakes 
very ſtifly on their Lines, ſo as with aty nimble 
twitch you may caſt to and fro at your pleaſure ; you 
thall then to the npper ends of the foremoſt ſtaves 
faſten your Hagd-lines or drawing Cords, which muft 
be at the leaſt a dozen, a fathom long ; and ſo extend 
them of ſuch a reaſonable ſtreightneſs, as with little 
ſtrength they may raiſe up the Nets and caſt them 
over. ' 

When your Nets are laid, ſome twenty or thirty 
paces, beyond them place your Stales, Decoys, cr 
playing Wantons,upon ſome pearching, Bovghs, which 
will not. only entice Birds of their own Feather to 
ſtoop, but alſo Hawks and Birds of Prey to ſwoop in- 
to your Nets. 

Remember to keep the firſt half dozen you take | 
alive for Stales, and to that end have a Cage or Lin- 
nen-bag, to pnt them in : The reſt ſqueez in the 
hinder-part of the head, and fo kill themm., And thus 
fo every day. 


—_— 


Of taking forall Birds which uſe Hedges 
«nd Buſhes with Lime-twigs. 


———— 


PF fie great Lime-buſh 1s belt for this uſe, which you 
mitt take after this manner : Cut down the 


main Arm or chicf Bough of any buſhy Tree, whoſe 


F bran- 
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branches or T wigsare long,thick,ſmooth and ſtraights 
without either pricks or knots ;, of which the Wil- 
low or Birch-tree are the belt,when you have pickr it 
and trimm'd it from all ſuperfluity,making the Twigs 
neat and clean; take then of the belt Bird-lime, well 
mixed and wrought together with Gooſe-greaſe or 
Capon's-greaſe, which deing warmed, lime every 
Twig therewith within four fingers of the bottom, 
The body from whence the branches have their rite, 
muſt he untouch'd with Lime. 

Be ſure you do not dawh you Twigs with too 
much Lime, for that will give diſtaſte to the Birds 
yet {et none want its proportion, or have any part. 
left bare which onght to be toucht : for, as too much 
will deter them from coming, fo too little will nor 
hold them when they are therc. 

Having fo done, place your Buſh on ſome Quick-ſer 
or dead Hedge neer unto Towns-ends, back-yards, 
2ld houſes, or the like; for theſe are the reſort of 
ſmall Birds in the Spring-rime : in the Summer and 
Harveſt in Groves, Buſhes, White-thorn-trees, 
Quick-ſet-hedges near Corn-fields, Fruit-trees, Flax 
and Hemp-lands; and in the winter about Houles, 
Hovels, Barns, Stacks, or thoſe places where Itand 
ricks of Corn, or ſcattered Chatf, &c. 

As near as you can to any. of theſe haunts plant 
your Lime-buſh, and plant your ſelf alfo at a conve- 
nient diſtance undiſcovered, imitating with your 
mouth the ſeveral Notes of Birds, which you muſr 
learn by frequent practice, walking the Fields for that 
very purpoſe often, obſerving the variety of ſeveral 
birds ſounds, eſpecially ſuch as they call one another 
by. I have known ſome ſo expert herein, that they 
could imitate the Notes of twenty ſeveral forts of 
Birds at leaſt, by which they have caught tcn Birds to 
anothers one that was ignorant therein. 

But if you cannot attain to it by your induſtry, you 
muſt then buy a Bird-call, of which there are ſeveral 

R 4 lorts, 
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ſorts, and eaſie to be framed, ſome of Wood, ſome 
of Horn, ſome of Cane, and the like. 

Having firſt learned how to uſe this Call, you ſhall 
ſit and.call the Birds unto you ; and as any of them 
light on your Buſh, ſtep not to them till you ſee 
them ſufficiently entangled : Neither 1s it requiſite to 
run for every ſingle Bird, but let them alone till more 
come, for the fluttering is as good at a Stale to entice 
more. * 

This Exerciſe you may uſe from Sun-Riſing till 
ten aclok in the Morning, and from one till almoſt 
Sun-ſet. © * 

You may take theſe ſmall Birds with Lime twigs 
onely, without the Buſh. When I was a boy, I have 
taken two or three hundred ſmall Twres about the 
bigneſs of Ruſhes, and about three Inches long, and 
have gone with them into a held where were Hemp- 
cocks ; upon the tops of half ſcore, lying all round 
together, I haye ſtuck my Twigs, and then have gone 
and beat that field, or the next to it, where I ſaw 
any Birds ; and commonly in ſuch fields there are 
infinite numbers of Linnets and Green-birds which are 
great lovers of Hemp-ſeed. 1 fay, they fly in ſuch 
valt flocks, I have caught at one fall of them upon the 
Cocks eight dozen at a time. | 
© But to return, there is a pretty way of taking 
Birds with Lime-twigs, by placing near them a Stale 
or two made of living Nipht-baits, placing them aloft, 
that they may be viſible to the Birds thereabouts ; 
which will no ſooner be perceived, but every Bird 
will come and gaze, wondering at the ſtrangeneſs of 
the ſight : then they having no other cagvenient 
lighting-place but where the Lime-twigs are, you 
may take what number you liſt of them. 
© But the Owl is a far better Stale than the Bat, being 
bigger, and more ealily to be perceived ; beſides, he 
is never ſecn abroad, but he is followed and perſecu- 
tcd by all the birds near adjacent. « 


? 
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If 'you have not a living Bat or Owl, their $kins 
will ſerve as well being ſtuffed, and will laſt you 
twenty years. There are ſome have uſed an Owt cut in 
Wood.and naturally painted, with wonderful ſucceſs. 
It is ſtrange to me' that this Bird above all others 


| ſhould be fo perſecuted by all Birds whatſoever, eſpe- 


cially by the Gooſe ; and therefore ſome arch Cracks 
in Lencoln-hire and other places, whereare great quan- 
tities of Geeſe, obſerving their tempers, have made 
great advantage of them ; for 'by only throwing a 
live Owl among a flock of Geeſe, they got as many 
Quills as they knew what to do with , for the Geeſe 
endeavouring to beat the Owl with their wings, never 
left rill they did beat the Quills our of their wings, 
and commonly the beſt, which are Seconds. 


How to make the beſt ſort of Bird-lime, 
and how to uſe it. 


FT Akeat Midſummer the bark of Holly, and pill it 
from the Tree, ſo-much as will fill a reaſonable 

big Veſſel; then put to it running Water, and ſer it 
over the fire, and boil it till the grey and white bark 
riſe from the green, which will take up ſixteen hours 
in the boiling - then take it from the fire, and ſeparate 
the barks after the water is very well drain'd away : 
then take all the green bark, and lay it on the ground 
in a cloſe place and moiſt floor, and cover it over with 
all manner of green Weeds, as Hemlock, Docks, 
Thiſtles, and the like ; thus let it lie ten or twelve 
days, in which time it will rot, and turn to a filthy 
ſlimy matter. Then take it and put it into a Mortar, 
and there beat it till it become univerſally thick and 
tovgh, without the diſcerning of any part of the bark 
or other ſubſtance; then take it out of the Mortar,and 
carry it to a running Stream, . and there waſh it ex- 
ccedingly, not leaving any mote or foulneſs within it ; 
then put it vp 1n a very cloſe Earthen pot, and let it 
| ſtand 
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Rand and purge for divers days cumming it 
xs often _—_ foulneſs ariſes Forfour ol five days : 
'when you perceive no more Scum, you ſhall then take 
it. out of that Pot, and put it into another clean Ear» 
then Veſſel, cover it cloſe, and keep it for your uſe. 
When you are about to uſe your Lime, take what 
ntity you think fit and put it intoa Pipkin,adding 
ereto. a third = of Goole-greace or Capons- 
greace finely clarified, and ſer them over a gentle fire, 
and there let them melt together, and ſtir them con- 
Linually till they are well incorporated : then take it 
from the fire, and ſtir it till it be cold. 

* When your Lime is cold, take your Rods and warm 
them a little over the fire ; then take your Lime and 
'wind it about the tops of your Rods, then draw your 
Rods aſunder one from the other,and cloſe them again, 
continually plying and working them together, till by 
{ſmearing one upon another, you have equally beſtow- 
ed on each Rod a ſufficient proportion of Lime. 

. If you Lime any ſtrings, do it when the Lime is 
yery hot and at the thinneſt, beſmearing the Strings 
on all ſides, by folding them together and unfolding 
them again. 

Tf you Lime Straws, it muſt be done likewiſe when 
the Lime is very hot, doing a great quantity together, 
as many as you can well graip in your hand, wy 
and working them before the fire till they are all 
beſmear'd, every Straw having his due proportion of 
Lime : having ſo done, put them up in caſes of Lea- 
ther till you have occaſion to uſe them. 

Now to prevent the freezing of yaur Lime either 

aS it ison Twigs, Buſhes, or Straws, you muſt add a 
quarter as much of the Oyl called Petroleum as of your 
Capons-greaſe, mix them well rogether, and then 
work it on your Rods, &sc. and ſo it will ever keep 
ſupple, tough, and gentle, and will not be prejudiced 
Hhovld it freez never ſo hard, | 
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The beſt and Experienced way of meki 
f yr” Lime. s. 


BY what quantity you think fit of the ſtrongeſt 
JL. Bird-lime you can procure, :and waſh it as long 
in a clear Spring-water till you had it very pliable, 
and the hardneſs thereof removed ; , then beat our 
the water extraordinary well, till 'you cannot per- 
ceive a drop to appear, then dry it well ; after this, 
put it into a Pot made of Earth, and mingle there- 
with Capons-greaſe unſalted, ſo much as will make it 
ron; then add thereto two ſpoonfuls of: ſtrong Vine- 
gar, a ſpoonful of the beſt Sallet-Oyl, and a ſinall 
quantity of Yenice-Turpentine : This is the allowance 
of theſe Ingredients which muſt be added to every 
pound of ſtrong Bird-lime, as aforeſaid. Having thus 
mingled them, boil them all gently together over a 
{mall fire, ſtirring it continually ;, then take it from 
the fire and let it cool : When at any time you have 
occaſion to uſe it, warm it, and then anoint your 
Twigs or Straws, or any other ſmall things, and no 
Water will take away the ſtrength thereof, This ſort 
of Bird-lime is the beſt,eſpecially torSnipes and Felfares. 


In what manner a man ma) take Snipes 
with this Bird-lime. 


Ake what number you ſhall think moſt expedient 

* for your purpoſe of Birch-twigs, and lime fifty 

or ſixty of them very well together. Afrer this, go 

and ſeek out thoſe places where Snipes do uſually fre- 
cuent,which you may know by their. Dung, 

In very hard froſty or ſnowy Weather, where the 
Water lies open, they will lie very thick : Having 
obſerved the place where they moſt teed, ſer two 
hundred of your Twigs, more or. leſs, as you pleaſe, 
at a yard diſtance one from the other, and let 
them 


them ſtand floaping ſome one way and ſome another 


then retire a convenient diſtance from the place, and 
you ſhall find there ſhall not one Sxipe in ten miſ 
your Twigs, by reaſon they ſpread their Wings, and 
feteh a round cloſe to the ground before they light. 
When you ſee any taken, ſtir not at firſt, for he will 
feed with the Twigs under his Wings ; and as others 
come over the place, he will be a means to entice 
them down to him. When you ſee the Coaſt clear 
and but few that are not taken, you may then take up 
your Birds, faſtning one or two of them, that the 
other flying over, may light at the ſame place. 1f 
there be any other open place near to that where 
your Twigs are planted, you muſt beat them up ; 
The reaſon why they delight to haunt open places, 
and where Springs do gently run, 1s becauſe they 
cannot feed, by reaſon of their Bills, in places that 
are hard and ſtony ; and about theſe Plaſhes, in ſnowy 


Weather, they very much reſort. 
The manner of taking Felfares by Water- 


Bira-lime. 


Bout Michaelmas, or when the cold Weather be- 
gins to come in, take your Gun and kill ſome 


Felfares; then take a coupleof them, or one nay ſerve, 
and faſten them to the top of a Tree, in ſuch manner 
that they may ſeem to be alive : Having ſo done, pre- 
pare two or three hundred Twigs, take a great 
Birchen-bough, and therein place your Twigs,having 
firſt cat off all the ſmall Twigs ; then ſet a Felfare 
upon the top of the bough, making of him faſt, and 
let this bough be planted where the: e/fares do reſort 
in a Morning to feed; for they keep a.conſcant place 
to feed in, till there is no more food left. By this 
means others flying but near, will quickly eſpie the 
top-bird, and fall in whole flocks to him, I have ſeen 


at one fall three dozen taken, 
How 
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How to take Pigeons with Lime-twigs. 


Igeons are great devourers and deſtroyers of Corn, 
P wherefore when you find any ground much fre- 
quented by them, get a couple of Pigeons, either dead 
or alive; if dead, put them in ſuch a ſtiff poſture as if 
they were living and feeding ; then at Sun-riſing take 
a quantity of Twigs, as many as you think fit, let 
them be ſmall, (but 1 Judge Wheaten-ſtraws are bet- 
ter for this purpoſe) and. lay them up and down 
where your Fipeoms are placed, and you ſhall find ſuck 
ſport at every fall that 1s made, that you may quickly 
be rid of them without offending the Statute :.,Jf 
there come good flights, you may eaſily take four or 
five dozen of them in a morning, 


How to take of 2 Crows, «nd Gleads 
with Lime-twigs. 


W's you have found any Carrion on which 
Crows, Pies, Kites, &c. are preying upon, 0- 
yer night ſet your Lime-twigs every where about the 
Carrion ; but let them be ſmall, and not ſet” too 
thick ; if otherwiſe, being ſubtile Birds, they will 
ſuſpe&t ſome danger or miſchief deſigned againſt 
them, When you perceive one to be faſt, ad- 
vance not to him preſently ; for moſt commonly 
when they are ſurely caught, they are not ſenſible 
thereof. | 

You may take them another way, and that is by 
joyning to a Packthread ſeveral Nooſes of Hair up 
and down the Packthread, and peg it down about a 
yard from the Carrion ; for many times when they 
have gotten a piece of Fleſh, they will be apt to run 
away to feed by themſelves ; and if your Nooſes be 
thick, it is two to one but ſome of the Nooſes catch 
him by the Legs. ; 


How 
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How to take Rooks, when they pull up the 
Corn by the Roots. 


Ake ſome thick Brown-paper, and divide a ſheet 
” 'mtocight parts, and make them vp like Sugar- 
loaves ; ther lime the inſide of the Paper a very little, 
(let them be limed three or four days before you ſet 
them) then put ſome Corn in them, and lay three- 
ſcore or more of them up and down the ground ; lay 
thein as near as yon can under ſome clod of Earth, 
and early in the Morning before they come to feed ; 
and then ſtand at a diſtance, and you will ſee moſt 
exeellent ſport ; for as ſoon as Rooks, Crows, or Pige« 
ons come to peck out ary of the Corn, it will hang 
upon his nead, and he will immediately fly bolt up- 
right ſo high, that he ſhall ſoar almoſt out of ſight ; 
and when he 1s ſpent," come tumbling down as if he 
had been ſhot in the Air. You may take them at 
Floughing-time when the Rooks and Crows follow the 
Plongh; but then you muſt put in Worms and Mag- 
gots of the largeſt ſrze. 


How to take Birds with BALIT $, either 
Lend or Water-fowl. 


FF you have a deſire to take Houſe-doves, Stock-doves, 
Rooks, Coughs, or any other-like Birds, then take 
Wheat, Barley, Fetches, Tares or other Grain, and 
boil them very well with good ſtore of Nux vom in 
ordinary running water : when they are almoft boil'd, 
dry atid ready to burſk, take them off the fire, and ſet 
them by till they be throughly cold. Having ſo done, 
ſcatter this Grain in the Haunts of thoſe Birds yo 
havea mind to take ; and as ſoon as they have taſted 
hereof they will fall downi into a dead ſwownd,and ſhall 
not be able to recover themſelves in a good while. 


And 
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And as you take theſe great Land-fowl with this 
drunken device, {o =_ may take the middle and ſmal- 
ler ſort of Birds, if you obſerve to boil with what 
food they om in, a quantity of this Nux vomice. 

Some, inſtead of Nux vomica,uſe the Lees of Wine, 
the ſharper and quicker they are, the better, boili 
theirGrains in theſeLees,alſo Seedsor any other food, - 
and ſtrewing them in the Haunts of thoſe Birds you 
would ſurprize. Theſe do as effeQtually as Nux 
vyomica; and it's the cleanlier and neater way, there 
being not that poyſonous quality in them. 

You may chuſe whether you will boil your Grain 
or Seed in the aforeſazd Lees; for they will beevery 
whit as &ffetual if onely ſteeped a conſiderable white 
therein, giving them leave to drink in the Lees till 
they are ready to-burſt before you uſe them. 

Others, having neither Nux vomica,nor Wine-lees, 
take the Juice of Hemlock, and ſteep theirGrains there. 
in, adding thereto ſome Henbane-ſeed or Poppy-ſced, 
cauſing them to be infufed therein four or five days ; 
then draining the Grain or Seed from the Liquor, 
ſtrew them as aforeſaid. The Birds having taſted here- 
of, are immediately taken with a dizzineſs, which will 
continue ſome hours, ſo that they cannot fite; but they 
will recover again, if you kill them not. If you in- 
tend them for food, let them be firſt recovered. 

Thus much for the Land ; now let us ſpeak of the 
Water-fowl. 

The ready way by Bait to take ſuch Fowl as re- 
ceive part of their food by land, and part by water, as 
Wild-Geeſe, Barnacle, Grey-plever, Mallard, Curlew, 
Shoveler, Bitter, Buſtard, with many more , I ſay, the 
beſt way my experience hath found out is, to take 
Bellenge-leaves, Roots and all, and having tleanſed 
them very well, put them into a Veſſel of clear rug- 
ning Water, and there let them lie in ſteep twenty 
four hours; then never ſhift them from the Water, 
but boil them together till the Water be _ con- 
wned : 
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ſumed :. then take it off, and-ſet it a cooling, Then 
take a quantity hereof, and go-to the Haunts of any 
of the aforeſaid Fowl, and there ſpread of this Bait 
ig ſundry and divers places, and thoſe that ſhall taſte 
hereof will be taken with the like drunken dizzineſs 
as the former. ' To make this Confeftion the more 
effeQtual,it will be requiſite to add a quantity of Brim- 
ſtone thereunto in its boiling, 


How. to recover Fowl thas entranced, 


If you would reſtore of theſe entranced Fowl to 
their former health, take a little quantity of Sallet- 
oyl, according.'to the ſtrength and bigneſs of the 
Fowl, and drop it down the Throat .of the- Fowl , 
then chafe the head with a little ſtrong White-wine- 
Vinegar, and the Fowl will preſently recover, and be 
as well as ever. | 

And thus much for taking Fowl of all ſorts by Baits, 


A moſt excellent and approved way how to take 
the HLERN. 


A Hern is as great a devonrer of Fiſh as any is ; 
nay ſome dare affirm, ten times as much as an 
Otter, and ſhall do more miſchief in one week than an 
Otter ſhall doin three months : for I have been told 
by one that hath ſeen a Hers that hath been ſhot at a 
Pond, to have had ſeventeen Carps at once in his Belly, 
which he will digeſt in fix or ſeven hours, and then 
betake himſelf to fiſhing again. I have been informed 
by another, that he ſaw a Carp taken out of a Heyn's 
Belly which was nine Inches and an half long. _ 
SeveraF> Gentlemen that have kept Herns tame, 
have put Fiſh in a Tub, and tried the Hery how many 
ſmall Roaches and Dace he would eat in a day, and 
they have found him to eat about fifty in a day, one 
day with another, | | Fa 
ne 
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One Her:t that haunts a Pond, in a Twelvemonths 
time, ſhall deſtroy a thouſand Store-Carps; and when 
Gentlemen ſue their'Ponds, they think their Neigh- 
bours have robbed them, not in-the leaſt conſidering 
an Heyn is able to devour them in halt a years tune, 
if he put in half as many more. 

Now fince this ravenous Fowl 1s ſo deſtruCive to 
Ponds and Fiſh of the River, it will be very necellary 
to find ont a way to deſtroy that, that deſtroys 10 
many ; which may be done in this manner. 

Having found out his haunt, get three.or four ſmall 
Roaches Or Dace ; and have a ſtrong Hook with Wyre 
toit, drav/ the Wyre juſt within the skin of the ſaid 
Fiſh, beginning without ſide of the Gills, running of 
it to the Tail, and theri the Fiſh will live five or {ix 
days. Now if the Fiſh be Dead, the Hers will not 
meddle with him. Let not your Hook be too rank ; 
then having a ſtrong Line with Silk and Wyre, about 
two yards and a half long, (if you twiſt rot Wyre 
with your Silk, the ſharpneſs of his Bill will bite it in 
two immediately) and tye a round Stone about a 
pound-weight to the Line, and lay three or four 
Hooks, and in .two or three nights you ſhall not fail 
to have him if he comes to your Pond. Lay not your 
Hooks in the water ſo deep that the Hern cannot wade 
unto them. Colour your Line of a dark green, for 
an Hers is 4 ſabtile Bird, There are ſeveral other 
Fowl devourers of Fiſh, as Kings-fiſher, More-hens, 
Balcoots, Cormorant, &c. but none like the Hern for 
Ponds and ſmall Rivers, 


— 


os 


How to take PHEASANTS ſeveral ways, 


He taking of Pheaſasts is to be performe4 three 

ſeveral ways, by Nets, by Lime-buſh, or elſe 
by other particular Engines, which ſhall be diſcouryd 
df hereafter. 
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The taking of Pheaſants with Nets, is done either 
generally,or particularly : generally, when the whole 
Eye of Pheaſants is taken, that is the old Cock and 
old Hen with all their Powts, as they run together in 
the obſcure Woods ; or particularly, when you take 
none but the o1d Pheaſants, or the young, being of an 
age it to couple or pair, 

For the greater Facility of taking Pheaſants, you 
muſt firft underſtand their Haunts, which are never 
in open Fields, but in thick young Copſes well grown, 
and not in old high Woods. 

Having thus found out their Coverts, which muſt 
be ſolitary and untraced by Men or Cartel, the next 
thing will be how to ſind out the Eye or Brood of 
Pheaſants, 

The firſt way, is by going into theſe young Copſes, 
and carefully viewing the ſame, ſearching every 
where; and by that means at laſt finding where they 
run together, as Chickens after a Hen. Or ſecondly, 
you mult riſe carly in a Mornmng, or come late in the 
Evening ; and obſerve how and when the old Cock 
and Hen cal] their young ones to them, and how the 
young, ones anſwer back unto them again ; and fo 
from that ſound dire& your Path as near as you can to 
the place where they are, lying there down fo cloſe 
you may not be diſcerned ; by which means you will 
know where they meet, and how accordingly you may 
piich your Nets, 

But the moſt certain way of finding them out, is to 
nave a natural Phezſant-call, which you mult learn 
how to uſe, underſtand all their Notes, and how to 
apply them : Far they have {evcral Notes, and differ- 
ent ; one to cluck them tozether when the Hen would 
brood them, another to chide them when they ſtrag- 
21e too far,a third to call them to meat when ſhe hath 
iornd it, a fourth to make them look out for food 
il;emſelves, and a fifth to call them about her to ſport 
ithal. You muſt uſe your Call in the moring early, 
at 
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at which time they ſtraggle abroad to find Proven- 
der; or elſe in the Evening juſt about Sun-ſetting, 
which is their time likewiſe for feeding. 

Now altho theſe are the beſt times to uſe your Call, 
yet you may call them at any other time of the day, 
onely altering your Note. Juſt at, or before Sun- 
riſing, your Note muſt be to call them to feed, and ſo 
at Sun-{et :- but in the Forenoon and Afternoon your 
Notes mult be to cluck them together to brood, or to 
chide them for ſtraggling, or to give them notice of 
ſome approaching danger. 

Knowing your Notes, and how to apply them, with 
the places where Pheaſants haunt, which you ſhall 
know by the ſtrength of the under-growth, obſcure- 
neſs, darkneſs, and folitarineſs of the place, you muſt 
then lodge your ſelf as cloſe as poſſible, and then call 
at firſt very ſoftly, - leſt the Pheaſants being lodg'd 
very near you, ſhould be affrighted at a loud Note ; 
but if nothing reply, raiſe your Note higher and 
higher, till you extend it to the utmoſt compaſs : and 
if there be a Pheaſant within hearing, ſhe will anſwer 
ina Note as loud as your own, provided it be not 
untunable, for that will ſpoil all. 

As ſoon as you hear this Anſwer, if it be from afar, 
and from one ſingle Fowl, creep nearer and nearer 
unto it, fill calling, but not ſo loud ; and as you ap- 
proach nearer to it, ſo will the Pheaſant to you ; and 
as you alter your Note, ſo will ſhe: and in all points 
you muft endeavour to imitate her, and in fine you 
will get ſight of her, either on the Ground or Pearch: 
Then ceaſe your calling,and ſpread your Net between 
the Pheaſant and your ſelf, in the moſt convenient 
place you can find, with all ſecrecy and filence, ma- 
king one end of the Net faſt to the ground, and hol- 
ding the other end by a long Line in your hand ; by 
which, when any thing ſtraineth it, you may pull the 
Net cloſe together : which done, call again, and as 
ſoon as you perceive the Pheaſaut come underneath 
$ 2 your 
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Jour Net, then riſe up and fhew your ſelf, that by 
giving the Pheaſant an affright, he may offer to 
mount, and ſo be entangled within the Net. 

Now if it fo fall out that you hear many Anſwers, 
and from divers corners of the Wood, then. ſtir not 
at all, but keep your place ; and as you hear them by 
their ſounds to come nearer and nearer unto you, fg 
ſhall you in the mean time prepare your Nets ready, 
and ſpread them conveniently about you, one pair of 
Nets on the one ſide, and another ou the other ſide , 
then lie cloſe, and apply your ſelf to the Call till 
ſuch time as you have allured them under your Nets; 
then ſtand up and ſhew your ſelf, which will affright 
them and make them mount, whereby they will be 
entangled. 


The faſhion of Pheaſant-Nets. 


You muſt make theſe Nets of double-twined brown 
Thread died blue or green ; let the Meſh be reaſon- 
ably large and ſquare, almoſt an inch between Knot 
and Knot ; let the length of it be about three fathom, 
and the breadth about ſeven foot, and verge it on 
each ſide with ſtrong ſmall Cord and let the ends be 
alſo ſo, that it may lie compaſs-wiſe and hollow, 

Some make theſe Nets of a much larger ſize ; but 
then they are too cumberſome, and hardly to be m- 
led with one hand : bur the other are readier to pitch 
a2d better to take, alſo more nimble for any purpoſe 
you ſhall employ them to, 


Of Driving of Pheaſant-powts. 

The driving and taking young Pheaſants in Nets is 
done after this manner. Having either by your eye 
or Call found out an Eye of Pheaſants, you muſt then 
(taking the wind with you, for they will naturally 
run down the wind) place your Nets croſs the -_ 
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Pads and ways which you ſee they have made, (for 
they will make little Paths like Sheeps-tracks) and as 
near as you can, come to ſome ſpecial Haunts of 
theirs, which you ſhall know by the barenelſs of the 

round, Mutings, and looſe Feathers which you ſhall 

nd there : and theſe Nets muſt be placed hollow, 
looſe, and circularwiſe, the neither part thereof be- 
ing faftened to the ground, and the upper fide lying 
hollow, looſe, and bending, fo that when any thing 
ruſheth into ir, it may fall and entangle it : which 
done, you muſt go before where you found the 
Haunt, and there with your Call (if you find the Eye 
is ſcattered and ſeparated one from the other) you 
muſt call them together. 

Then take your Inſtrument called a Driver, which 
is made of ſtrong vhite Wands or Olters ſet taſt in a 
handle, and in two or three places twiſted about 
and bound with other Wands, bearing the ſhape of 
thoſe things Cloath-dreſies uſually dreſs their Cloath 
withal : I fay, with this Driver you mult make a gen- 
tle noiſe, raking upon the Bovghs and Buſhes round 
about you ; which as ſoon as Powts do hear, they will 
ioftantly run from it a little way, and then ſtand and 
liſten, keeping all cloſe togerher : then give another 
rake, at which they will run again as before ; And by 
thus raking, you will drive them like ſo many Shzep 
before you which way or whither you pleaſe, and 
conſequently at laſt into your Nets, 

In uſing your Driver there are two things to be 


' obſerved. The firſt is Secrecy, in concealing your 


ſelf from the ſight of the Pheaſcmts; for if they chance 
to ſee you, they will inſtantly hide themſclves in 
Holes and bottoms of Buſhes, and will not ſtir from 
thence by any means whatever, as long as any day 
endureth. 

The other thing to be obſerved, is Time and Le's 
ſure in the work ; for there is nothing obſtructs this 
Paſtime more than too much haſte : for they are very 
S 3 fear- 


fearful Creatures, and are ſoon ſtartled ; and when 
once alarm'd, their fears will not ſuffer them to ar- 
gue or diſpute, with the affrighting object ; but the 
very firſt apprehenſion is ſufficient to make them all 
fly at an inſtant, without ſtaying to behold what they 
are ſo much afraid of, 


Of taking Pheaſants with a Lime-buſh. 


Having obſcrved their Haunts as aforeſaid, take a 

Buſh, or ſingle Rods, and trim them with the beſt 
and ſtrongeſt Lime that can be got : ler your Rods 
be twelve inches; your Lime-buſh muſt not contain 
above eight Twigs, bcing the Top-branch of ſome 
Willow-tree, with an indifferent long Handle, made 
ſharp either ro ſtick into the ground, or into Shrubs 
and Buſhes. You may plant your Buſh near the 
branch of ſome little Tree which the Pheaſant uſu- 
ally pearcheth on. 
When you have placed your Buſh or Rods, take 
ont your Call, but remove not from your place, lying 
cloſe without diſcovery. It your Call be good, and 
you have skill ro uſe it, you will quickly have all the 
Pheaſants within hearing about you; and if one hap- 
pen to be entangled, ſhe will go near to entangle all 
the reſt, either by her extraordinary fluttering, or 
their own amazement and confuſion. And as they 
are taken by the Rods on the ground, ſo you will 
furprize them with your Buſhes ; for being ſcared 
from below, they will mount to the Pearch or Buſhes, 
to ſee what becomes of their Fellows, and be there 
taken themſelves. | 

Jere note, That it is very requiſite to count all 
Your Rods, and when you have gathered up your 
Pheaſants, ſee what Rods you have miſſing, and 
then' conclude from the mils of them, that ſome 
Pheaſants are run with them into the Buſhes ; 
2d therefore it vill be neceſſary to have a _ 
| whic 
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which will fetch and carry, and one that will not 
break nor bruiſe either Fleſh or Feather. 


The Seaſons for the uſe of Nets or Lime. 


The Lime is onely for the Winter-ſeaſon, begin= 
ning from Movember, when the Trees have ſhed their 
Leaves,(and then Lime-buſhes and Branches of Trees 
are alike n2ke and of the ſame complexion) and 
endins, at fy, at which time the Trees begin to be 
furniſhcd with Leaves, 

The true vſe of the Nets is from the beginning of 
May till the latter end of Odober, 

So that, there is no time of the year but their Bree» 
ding-time, which my not be exerciſed in this plea- 
ſure ; whence what jofit may ariſe, I ſhall leave to 
the judgment of thoſe who keep good houſes, and 
ſuch as have good Stomacks, 


Flow to take P AR T RIDGES /everal 
ways, either by Net, Engine, Driving, 
or Setting. 


|! pry -- are naturally cowardly, fearful, ſimple, 
and fooliſh, and therefore moſt eaiily to be de- 
ezived or beguiled with any Train, Bait, Engine, or 
other Device whatever, whether by- Enticement, 
Call, or Stale. | 

It will he neceſlary in the firſt place to conſider 
their Haunts, which are not (like the Pheaſants) cer- 
tain, but various ; any covert will ſerve their turn, 
and ſometimes none at all. 

The places they moſt delight in are the Corn- 
kelds, eſpecially whilſt the Corn grows ; for under 


that covert they ſhelter, ingender and breed, Nei- 
S 4 ther 
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ther are theſe places unfrequented by them when the 
Cora is cut down, by reaſon of the Grain they find 
therein, eſpecially in Wheat-ſtubble ; and the height 
thereof they delight in, being to them as a covert 
Or a ſhelter. Now when the Wheat-ſtubble is much 
trodden by Men or Beaſts, then they betake them. 
ſelves to the Barley-ſtubble, provided it be freſh and 
untrodden ; and they will in the Furrows amongſt 
the Clots, Brambles, and long Graſs, hide both them» 
ſelves and Covies, which are ſometimes twenty in 
number, ſometimes -five and twenty : nay, I haye 
heard of thirty in a Covie. 
.', Now after the Winter-ſeaſon is come, and that 
theſe Stubble-fields are plough'd up, or over-ſoil- 
ed with Cattle, then do theſe Partridges reſort 
into the up-land Meadows, and do lodge in the 
dead Graſs or Fog under Hedges, amongſt Mole- 
Jiills, or . under the Roots of Trees : Sometimes 
they reſort to Copſes and Underwogds, eſpecially 
if any Corn-fields are near adjacent, or where 
grows Broom, Brakes, Fern, or any Covert what- 
In the Harveſt-time, when every Field is full of 
Mecnand Cartle, then you ſhall find them in the day- 
time in the Fallow-fields which are next: adjoyning 
fo the Corn-fields, where they lie lurking till the 
Evening, and then they feed among the Shocks or 
Sheaves of Corn ; and fo they do hikewile early in 
the Morning; : x $70 | <4 
' When yon know their Haunts according to theſc- 
tuation of the Country and ſeaſon of the:year, your 
next care muſt be to find them out in their Haunts ; 
which is done ſeveral ways. - Some doat by the Eye 
onely ; and this Art can never be taught, but learn: 
ed by frequent Experience, diſtinguiſhing thereby 
the colour of the Partridge from that of the Earth, 
2nd how and in what manner they lodge and couch 
together : for which purpoſe you may come near 
Mts enongh 
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enough to them, for they are a very lazy Bird, and 
ſo unwilling to take the Wing, that you may even 
ſet your foot upon them before they will ſtir, pro=- 
vided you do not ſtand and gaze on them, but be in 
continual motion ; otherwiſe they will ſpring up and 
be gone. TTY 

There is another way to diſcover them, and that 
is by going to their Haunts very early in the Morg- 
ing, or at the cloſe of the Evening, which is called 
the Jucking-time, and there liſtening for the callin 
of the Cock-Partridge, which will be very loud 
earneſt ; and after ſome few calls the Hen will an- 
ſwer, and by this means they meet together ; which 
you ſhall know by their rejoycing and chattering one 
with another : upon the hearing of which, take your 
range about them, drawing nearer and nearer to the 
place you heard them juck in ;-then caſt your eye to- 
wards the Furrows of the Lands, and there you will. 
ſoon find where the Covie lies, and ſo take them as 
your fancy ſhall lead you. | 
 Thebeſt, ſafeſt, and eafieſt way for finding of Par- 
tridges, is by the Call, having firſt learn'd the true 
and natural Notes of the Partridge, knowing how to 
tune every Note in its proper Key, applying them 
to their due times and ſeaſons. 

Being perfett herein, cithet Mornings or Evenings 
(all other times being, improper) go to their Haunts, 
and having convey'd your ſelf into ſome ſecret place 
where you may ſee and not be ſeen, liſten a while if 
you can hear the Partridges call ; if you do, anſwer 
them again in the ſame Note, and as they change or 
double their Notes, ſo muſt you in like manner : 
thus continue doing till they draw nearer and nearer 
unto you, Having them in your view, lay your ſelf 
on your back, and lie as if you were dead without 
—_ by which means you may count their whole 
number. 


Having 
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Having attained to the knowledge of diſcovering 
them where they lie, the next thing will be a ready 
way how to catch thens. 


Of taking Partridges with Nets. 


The Nets wherewith you enſnare Partridges muſt 
be every way like your Pheaſant nets, both for length 
and breadth ;' onely the Meſh muſt be ſmaller, be- 
ing made of the ſame Thread, and died of the ſame 
colour. | 

Having found out the Covie, draw forth your 
Nets, and taking a large circumference, walk a good 
round pace with a careleſs eye, rather from than to- 
wards the Partridges, till you have trimmed your 
Nets, and made them ready for the purpoſe : which 
done, you mult draw in your circumference lefs and 
lefs, till you come within the length of your Net : 
then pricking down a Stick about three foot in length, 
faſten one end of the: Line of your Net, and make 
it faſt in the Earth as you walk about ; (for you maſt 
mike no ſtop nor ſtay; ) then, letting the Net li 
out' of your hands, ſpread it open as you go, and ſo 

carry and lay it all-over the Partr:dges. 

But if they ſhould lie ſtraggling, ſo that you can- 
not cover them all with one Net, then you muſt 
draw forth another, and do with that as you did with 
the former ; doing ſo with a'third, if occafion re- 
quire : having' Tone: ruſh in upon them, who 
—_ will flie up, and ſo be entangled in the 

ets. 


How to take Partridges with Bira-lime. 


' Take of the faireft and largeſt wheat-ſtraws you 
can get, and cut them off between Knot and Knot, 
and lime them with the ſtrongeſt Lime. Then go 


to the Haunts of Partridges, and call : if you are an* 
ſwered, 
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- Fwered, then prick at ſome diſtance from you your 
limed Straws in many croſs rows and ranks croſs the 
Lands and Furrows, taking in two or three Lands at 
leaſt : then lie cloſe and call again, not ceafing till 
you have drawn them towards you, ſo that they be 
intercepted by the way by your limed Straws, which 
they ſhall no ſooner touch, but they will be enſnar- 
ed ; and by reaſon they all run together like a brood 
of Chickens, they will ſo beſmear and daub one ano» 
ther, that very few of them will eſcape. 

This way of taking Partridges is onely to be uſed 
in Stubble-fields from Auguſt till Chriſtmas, But if 
you will take them in Woods, Paſtures, or Mea- 
dows, then you muſt lime Rods, as was afore ex- 
prefſed for the Pheaſant, and ſtick them in the ground 
after the ſame manner. 


How to drive Partridges. 


The Driving of Partridges is more delightful than 
any other way of taking them : The manner of it is 
thus. . | |; 

Make an Engine in the form and faſhion of a Horſe, 
cut out of Ganvas, and ſtuff it with Straw, or ſuch 
light matter :. with this artificial Horſe and your -. 

ets you muſt go to the Haunts of Partridges, and 
having found out the Covie, and pitcht your Ners be- 
low, you muſt go above, and taking the advantage 
of the Wind, you muſt drive downward : Let your 
Nets be pitcht floop-wiſe and hovering. Then, 
having your Face covered with ſomething that is 
green, or of a dark blue, you muſt, putting the En- 
gine before you, ſtalk towards the Partridges with a 
ſlow pace, raiſing them on their Feet, but not their 
Wings, and then will they run naturally before 
you, 

If they chance to run a by-way,. or contrary to 
your purpoſe, then croſs them with your Engine, 


and 
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and by fo facing them, they will run into that track 
you would have them : Thus by a gentle ſlow pace 
you may make them run and go which way you will, 
and at laſt drive them into your Net, and fo diſpoſe 
' of them at your pleaſure. 


How to take Partridges with 4 Setting-dog. 


There is no Art of taking Partridges ſo excellent 
and pleaſant as by the help of a Setting-dog : where- 
fore, before we proceed to the Sport, we ſhall give 
you an account what this Setting-dog 1s. 

You are to underſtand then, that a Setting-dog is 
a certain luſty Land-ſpaniel, taught by nature to hunt 
the Partridge more than any chace whatever, running 
the fields over with ſuch alacrity and nimbleneſs, as 
if there was no limit to his fury and deſire, and yet 
by Art under ſuch excellent command, that in the 
very height of his career by a Hem or ſound of his 
Maſter's voice he ſhall ſtand, gaze about him, look in 
his Maſters face, and obſerve his direQions, whether 
to proceed, ſtand ſtill, or retire : nay, when he is 
even juſt upon his Prey, that he may even take it up 
in his mouth, yet his obedience is ſo framed by Art, 
+ that preſently he ſhall either ſtand till, or fall down 

flat on his belly, withont daring either to make any 
noiſe or motion till his Maſter come to him, and 
then he will proceed in all things to follow his di- 
rections, 

Having a Dog thus qualified by Art and Nature, 
take him with yon where Partrid;es do haunt, there 
caſt off your Dog, and by fome word of encourage- 
ment which he 1s acquainted with, engage him to 
range, but never too far from you; and fee that he 
beat his ground juſtly and even, without caſting 
about, or flying now here now there, which the 
mettle of ſome will do, if not correfted and repro- 
ved. And therefore when you perceive this fault, 
you 
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you muſt preſently call him in with a Hem, -and fo 
check him that he dare not do the like again for that 
day z\ fo will he range afterwards with more Tem- 
perance, ever and anon looking in his Maſter's 
Face, as if he would gather from thence whether he 
did well or 1l]. * . 

If in your Dog's ranging you perceive him to ſtop 
on the ſudden, or ſtand ſtill, you muſt then make 
in to him, (for without doubt he hath ſet the Par- 
tridge) and as ſoon as you come to him, command 
him to go nearer him : but if he goes not, but either 
lies ſtill or ſtands ſhaking of his Tail, as who would 
ſay, Here they are under my noſe, and withal now 
and then looks back ; then ceaſe fromurging him fur- 
ther, and take your circumference, walking faſt 


/ 


with a careleſs Eye, looking ſtraight before the- 


Noſe of the Dog, and thereby ſee how the Covy lie, 
whether cloſe or ſtragling. 

Then commanding the Dog to lie ſtill, draw forth 
your Net,and prick one end to the ground,and ſpread 
your Net all open, and ſo cover as many of the Patrid- 
ges as youcan ; which done,make in with a Noiſe,and 
ſpring up the Partridges ; which ſhall no ſooner riſe, 
but they will be entangled in the Net. And if yon 
ſhall let go the Old Cock and Hen, it will not only be 
an = like a Gentleman, but a means to increaſe your 
Paitime, 
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How to take RAILS, QUAILS, MORE- 
POOTS, &c. 


Rom what is contain'd in the foregoiug Chap- 
FE ters, you may colle&t a method how to take 
other Fowl, as Rails, Quails, Morepooty, &c. 

all which are very good flights tor Hawks, | 

Their haunts are much alike with thoſe of the Pay- 
#ridges, only the Quail loves moſt the Wheat-fields 
the AMorepoot moſt the Heath and Foreſt-grounds, an 
the Rails love the loug high Graſs where they may lie 
obſcure. 

The way. of finding them is like that of the Par- 
tridge, by the Eye, the Ear and Haunt : but the chief 
way of all to find them out is the Call or Pipe; to 
which they liſten with ſuch earneſtneſs, that you can 
no ſooner imitate their Notes, but they will anſwer 
them, and will purſue the Call with ſuch greedineſs, 
that they will play and skip about you, nay run over 
you, eſpecially the Oua:l. 

The Notes of the Male and Female differ very much, 
and therefore you muſt have them both at your com- 
mand z and when you hear the Male call, you muſt an- 
{wer in the Females Note; and when the Female calls, 
you mult anſwer in the Males Note : and thus you will 
not fail to have them both come to you, who will gaze 
and liſten till the Net is caſt over them. 

The way of taking theſe Birds is the ſame with that 
of the Partridge, and they may be taken with Nets or 
Lime, either Buſh or Rod,or Engine, which you muſt 
Ralk with 3 or by the Setting-Dog, which I ſhall treat 
of in the next Chapter. 


Pow to Elett and Train « SET'TING- 
DOG from a Whelp till he come to 
Perfeftion. 


HE Dog which you ele for Setting muſt have a 
| perfect and good ſcent,and be naturally addi&- 
ed to the hunting of Feathers:and thisDog may 
be either Land-ſpaniel, Water-ſpaniel or Mungrel of 
them both;either the ſhallow-flewed Hound, Tumbler, 
Larcher, or ſmall Baſtard Maſtiff, But there is none 
better than the Land-ſpaniel, being of a good and nim- 
ble ſize, rather ſmall than groſs, and of a courageous 
Mettle; which tho you cannot diſcern being Young, yet 
you may very well know from a right breed, which 
have been known to be ſtrong, luſty and nimble Ran- 
gers, of aQtive Feet, wanton Tails and buſie Noſtrils ; 
whoſe Tail was withont wearineſs, their Search with- 
out changeableneſs,and whom no delight did tranſport 
beyond Fear or Obcdience. 

When you have made choice of your Dog, begin to 
inſtru& him about 4 months old, or 6 months at the 
uttermoſt, 

The firſt thing that you ſhall teach your Dog, is to 
make him loving and familiar with you, knowing you 
from any other perſon, and following you where-ever 
you go. To effe this the better, let him receive his 
food as near as you can from no other hand but your 
own ; and when you correct him to keep him in awe, 
do it rather with words than blows, 

When you have ſo inſtruQed your Dog that he will 
follow none but your ſelf, and can diſtinguiſh your 
frown from your ſmile, and ſmooth words from 
rough, you muſt then teach him to couch and lie 
down cloſe to the ground ; firſt, by laying him often 
on the ground, and crying, Zie cloſe, When he hath 


af done 
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done any thing to your mind and pleaſure, you muſt 
then reward him with a piece of Bread : if otherwiſe, 
chaſtiſe him witch words; but few blows. | 

After this, you muſt teach, him to come creeping 
unto you with his Belly and Head cloſe upon the 
ground, as far or as little a way as you ſhall think fit ; 
And this you may do by ſaying, Come nearer, Come 
nearer, or the like; and at firſt, till he underſtand 
your. meaning, by ſhewing him a piece of Bread or 
Tome other food to entice him to you. And this ab- 
ſerve in his creeping to you, if he offer to raiſe his 
Body or Head, you muſt not only thruſt the riſing- 

art down, but threaten him with your angry voice; 
Which if he ſeem to light, then add a ſharp jerk or 
two with a Whipcord-laſh, 
You muſt often renew his Leſſons till he be very 
perfe&;, ſtill encouraging him when he does well. 

If you! walk abroad with him, and he take a fancy 
to range, even when he is moſt buſie ſpeak to him, and 
in the height of his paſtime make him fall upon his 
Belly and lie- cloſe, and after that make him come 
creeping to you. DIED 

After this teach him to lead in a String or Line, 
and to follow you cloſe at your heels without trouble 
or ſtraining of his Collar. : 

By that time he hath learned theſe things aforeſaid, 
{ conceive the Dog may be a twelvemonth old ; at 
which time the ſeaſon of the Year being fit, take him 
into the Field and permit him to range, but ſtill in 0- 
bedience to your command. But if through wanton- 
neſs he chance to babble or open without cauſe, you 
muſt then corre& him ſharply, either with a Whip- 
cord-laſh, or biting him hard at the Roots of his 
Ears. | 

Having brought him to good temper and juſt 0- 
bedience, then, as ſoon as you ſee him come upon the 
Haunt of any Partridge, (which you ſhall know by 
his greater eagerneſs in Hugting, as alſo by a had of 

Wium- 
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whimpering and whining 'in- his voice, being very 
deſirous to open, but not daring ) you ſhall ſpeak to 
him, bidding him take heed, or the like: but if 
notwithſtanding he either ruſh in and ſpring the 
Partridge, or opens, and ſo the Partridge eſcapeth, 
you mult then corre& him ſeverely, and caſt him 
off gain, and let him hunt in ſome haunt where you 
know a Covy lies, and ſee whether he hath mended 
his fault: And it you catch afiy with your Nets, 
give him the Heads, Necks, and Pinions for his 
future encouragement, _ | 

Many fnore obſervations there ate, which are too 

numerous here to recite ; wherefore I ſhall deſiſt, and 
give you an account of a Water-dopg, and fo finiſh this 
preſent Diſcourſe. 


Py 


How to train a W A TER-DOG; 
and the uſe thereof. 


] Shall begin with the beſt proportion of a H/atey- 
dog, and firſt of his colour, Althoogh ſome dg 

attribute much to the colour, yet experience lets us 

know they are uncertain obſervations, | 

To proceed then, your Dog may be any:colouf.and 
yet excellent ; but chuſe him of Hair long and curled, 
not looſe and ſhagged : his Head muſt be round 'and 
curled, his Ears broad and hanging; his Eye full, lively 
aud quick, his Noſe very ſhort, his Lip Hound-like;his 
Chaps with a full ſet of ſtrong Teeth, his Neck thick 
and ſhort, his Breaſt ſharp, his Shoulders broad, his 
Forelegs ſtraight, his Chine {quare, his Buttocksround, 
bis Belly gaune, his Thighs brawny, &c. . 

For the training this Dog, you cannot. begin tog 
ſoon with him; and therefore as ſoon as he can lap, 
you mult reach him to couchand lie down, not darinig, 
to ſtir from that poſture without leave. Obſerve in 
tus firſt teaching to let him eat nothing till hedeſerve 

T It ; 
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it; and let him have no more Teachers, Feeders, Che- 
riſers, or CorreQors but one; and do not alter that 
word you firſt uſe in his information, for the 
takes notice of the ſound, not the language. 

When you have acquainted him with the word ſui- 
table to his Leſſon, you muſt then teach him to know 
the word of Reprehenſion, which at firſt ſhould not be 
ufed without a Jerk. You muſt alſo uſe words of che. 
riſhing,, to give him encouragement when he does 
well: and in all theſe words you muſt be conſtant, 
and let them be attended with ſpitting in his o_ 
or cheriſhing of the hand. There is alſo a w 
of ” ns , inſtrufting him when he does a- 
mils. 

Having made him underſtand theſe ſeveral words, 
you mult next teach him to lead in a ſtring or Collar 
orderly,not running too forward,nor hanging back- 
ward. - After this you muſt teach him to come cloſe 
at your heels without leading ; for he muſt not range 
by any means, unleſs it be to beat Fowl from their 
Covert, or to fetch the wounded. 

In the next place yon muſt teach him to fetch and 
carry any thing you throw out of your hands. And 
firſt try him with the Glove, ſhaking it over his Head, 
and making him ſnap at it; and ſometimes Jet him 
hold it in his mouth, and ſtrive to pull it from him; 
and at laſt throw it a little way, and let hun worry 
it 'on, the ground: and ſo by degrees make him 
bring it you where-ever you throw it. From the 
Glove you may teach him to fetch Cudgels, Bags, 
Nets, &c. 

| If you uſe him to carry dead Fowl, it will not be 
amiſs; for by. that means he will not tear or bruiſe 
what Fowl you ſhoot. 

Having perfedted this Leſſon, drop ſomething be- 
hind you which the Dog doth not ſee; and being 
ne a little way from it, ſend him back to ſeek it, by 
ying, Back, 7 bave loſt. If he ſeem amaged, peas 
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with your Finger, urging him to ſeek out, and leave 
him not till he hath yn it, Then ho ſomething 
at a greater diſtance, and make him find out that too, 
till you have brought him to go back a mile. 

Now may you train him up for your Gun, making 
him ſtalk after you ſtep by ſtep, or elfe couch and lie 
cloſe till you have ſhort. 

Many more neceſlary Rules there are, which for 
brevity ſake I muſt omit. | 

The laſt uſe of the Water-dog is in moulting-time, 
when Wild-fowl caſt their Feathers and are unable to 
fly, which is between Summer and Autumn : at this 
time bring your Dog to their Coverts, aod hunt them 
out into the ſtream, and there with your Nets ſur- 
prize them, driving them into them; for at this 
time ſheep will not drive more eaſily. And though 
ſome may object, that this ſickly time is unſeaſonable z 
yet if they conſider what excellent food theſe Fowl 
will prove when cramm'd, the taking of them may 
be very excuſable. I have eaten of them after they 
tave been fed a while with Livers of Beaſt, Whey, 
Curds, Barley, Paſte, ſcalded Bran, and fſuch-like; 

have proved exceeding fat, and have taſted not 
ſo fiſhy as they do by their natural feeding, but ex- 
ceeding ſweet, and deſerve to be preferred before 
any Fowl whatever. 
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How to take, preſerve, and keep all 
ſorts of Singing-birds that are 
commonly known in England. 
Giving alſo an account of their 
Nature, Breeding , Feeding, 
Diſeaſes of the ſame, with their 


Remedies. 


T* the proceeding, Diſcourſe I have given you a 

Sv Mary account of the ſeveral ways and artifices 
which are uſed 19 take either Land-fowl, or Fowl 
properly belunzing to the Water. Upon ſecond 
thoughts I look upon this Third part of the Gentle- 
mans Recyeatioa,cailed a Treatiſe of Fowling imperteR, 
1 Ladd not now. what I omitted before ; a ſmall Eſſay 
as to the Taking, Preſerving, ard Keeping all ſorts 
of Singing-birds commonly known in theſe his Maje- 
ſties three Kingdoms. They are thus called. 


The NViphtingal, The Starling. The Gold-finch, 
The Black-biryud The Tit-lark, The Green-finch, 
The IVood-lark, The Bull-finch. The Wrep. 

The Linnet. The Cznary-bird,The Red-ſtart. 
The Chaff-finch. The Threſtle. The Hedge-ſpar- 
The Rob. Red-breaſt.The Skie-lark, row, 
Laſtly, their Diſeaſes and Cures. 
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Of the NIGHTINGAL. 


A Ccording to the judgment of moſt men , rhe 
Nightingal carries the Bell from all other Sing=- 
ing-birds, opening her charming Mouth out onely 
ſweetly, but with much variety of pleaſant Notes: 
It is bur a ſmall Bird, yet hath a loud voice; which 
made the Poet call her Vox, & praterea nibil. 
They are {o well known, a deſcription of them would 
be needleſs; and are not onely eltcemed of here, but 
in /taly and other parts. 

They appear to us at the latter end of M:rc/, or 
beginning of 4pril,and very few know where they 
iababit all the Winter ; ſome think they !leep all thac 
ſeaſon. 

She makes her Neſt commonly about two foot 
above ground, either in thick Quick-ſet-hedges, or in 
Beds of Nettles where old Quick-ſer hath been 
thrown together. She hatcheth her young oues abonr 
the beginning of May, and naturally Jel:--. 15 
frequent cool places, where {mall Broc| ih 
ed with plealant Groves, and Quick-: 
not far diſtant, 

That Ns, btiagale which in my opinion i 
keep, 1s he that 15 the earlieſt Bird of the $: 
he will 1115 the 'erter, having more timets i 
Old one ling; ih: mule that are hatched late; 

[The young Nightingales mult be taken out « 

Neſts when they are indifferently well fledg”. 
mediocrity : for if well feathered, they will be. 
ſullen; and if too little, they are ſo tender the . 


. will kill them. 


For their meat give them lean Beef, Sheeps-h/ 
or Bullocks-heart, taking away firſt the fat Skin r' 
covereth it, and take away the Sinews ; aiter t 
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ſoak the like quantity of white Bread in water, and 
ſqueeze ous ſome of the water ; then mince it ſmall, 
then feed them with a Stick, taking upon the point 
thereof the quantity of: a:Grey Pea, and give every 
one of them three or four ſuch gobbers in an hour, 
as long as they ſhall endure to be in the Neſt : when 
they are able to flic out of the Neſt, then put them 
into a Cage with ſeveral Pearches for them to fit 
upon, and line them with, ſome green Bays, for they 
are very ſubje& to the Cramp at firſt; and at the 
bottom of the Cage put in ſome Moſs or Hey, as well 
for other Birds as the Nightingale : it is ſafe to line 
their Cages againſt Winter, or keep them in ſome 
warm place. When they are firſt Caged. continue 
for a while to put ſome of their Meat by them ming- 
led with Afts,which will induce them to feed them- 
ſelves. bs 7 

In the Summer you muſt feed them every day 
with freſh Meat, otherwiſe it will quickly grow ſtale 
or ſtink. When they begin to moult, give them half 
Egg hard boiled, and half Sheeps-heart mingled with 
Saffron and water. Here note, Duck-eggs will kill 
them + you may- give them ſometimes red Worms, 
Caterpillars, and Hog-lice; Meal-worms make them 
familiar, ſuffering them to take them out of your 
hand. 

The way of taking Old and Young is thus: For 
the Young, obferve where the Cock 'fings; and it 
he ſings long, the Hen is not far from that place, 
who oftentimes betrays her Off-ſpring by being too 
careful ; for when you come near her Neſt , ſhe will 
:Sweet and Cur : if notwithſtanding this, you cannot 
find her Neſt, ſtick a Meal-worm or two upon a 
Thorn, and'then lying down or ſtanding, obſerve 
which way it is carried by the Old one, and-drawing 
near, you will hear the young ones when ſhe feeds 
them. - When you have found out the Neſt, tonch 
not the young ; for if you do, they will not tarry in 
the Neſt, The 
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The way to take Branchers, by others called Puſhr 
ers, ( becauſe when throoghly fleg'd the Old ones 
puſh them out of the Neſt ) 1 ſay you mult take them 
after this manner: When you have found where 
they are, which you ſhall know by their Curring and 
Sweeting ; for if you call true, they will anſwer you 
immediately : ) having your Tackle all ready,fcrape, 
in the Ditch or Bank-ſide, the Earth about three 

rters of a yard ſquare, that it may look freſh; 
\ wa take a Bird-trap, or Net-trap, which you muſt 
make after this faſhion. 


How to make « Net-trap for Nightingales. 


Take a Net made of green Silk or Thread, about 
the compaſs of a yard, made after the faſhion of a 
Shove-net for Fiſhes; then get ſome large Wyre, and 
bending it round, joyn both ends, which you muſt put 
into a ſhorr Stick abopt an Inch and an half long ; 
then you muſt have a piece of Iron with two Cheeks 
and a hole on each kde, through which you muſt pur 
ſome fine Whip-cord three or four times double, that 
ſo it may hold the piece of Wood the better into 
which the ends of the Wyre are pur, and with a But- 
ton on each ſide the Iron,twiſt the Whip-cord that ſo 
the Net may play the quicker : you muſt faſten the 
Net to the Wyre as you do a Shove-net to the Hoop ; 
then get a Board of the compaſs of your Wyre, an 
joyn your two cheeks of Iron at the handle of your 
Board; then make a hale in the middle of your —_— 
and put a piece of Stick of about twolaches long,an 
a Hole at the Top of your Stick, which you muſt 
have a Peg to put in with two Wyers, an Inch and 
half long, to ſtick you Meal-worm upon; thea tye a 
String in the middle of the top of your Net, drawing 
the Net up, having an eye at the end ofthe handle to 
pt your Thread through, pull ir till it ſtands upright, 
then pull it through the hole of the Stick that ſtands 
P40 in 
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in the middle of your Board, and put your Peg in the 
hole, and that will hold the String that the Net can- 
pot fall down: you muſt put Worms upon the 
Wyres, before you put ir into the hole, and ſet it 
as gently .as you can, that it may fall with the firſt 
touch of the Nightingale : When you have your Net 
and Worm ready,having firſt ſcraped the place, then 
put ſome:Ants in your Trap-cage, and upon your 
Board put ſome Worms upon Thorns, and ſet them 
at the bottom of your Trap-cage, little holes being 
made for the ſame purpoſe to-ſtick in the ends of your 
Thorns: Then plant your Trap near to the place 
where you heard them call, either in the Ditch, or 
by the Bank-ſide, or corner of a Hedge, and then 
walk away ; you may ſet what number of Trap-cages 
you thing convenient, Do what 1s here propoſed, 
and you need nor doubt the having of your deſires 
fatished, | 
Having taken your Nightingales, ( the times 1s in 

Tuly or Auguſt) tye the ends of their Wings with 
ſome brown Thread, that'ſo they may be diſenabled 
to hurt themſelves by bearing their tender bodies 
againſt the top and Wyres of the Cage. : 

- Ler the Cage be covered above half with green 
Bays, and for four or five dayes let him be very little 
diſrurbed by company ; but- withal forget not to 
feed them half a dozea times a day with Sheeps- 
. heart and Egg ſhred very fine, and mingle red Ants 
therewith.and a few red Earth-worms would not do 
amitls. | | py «” 
+ Here note, that no Nightingale at firſt taking will 
eat any other food than what 1s living, as Worms, 
Ants, Flies, or Caterpillars; which through ſullen- 
neſs if he will not eat, then take him out, and upon 
the point of a Stick (firſt-opening his Bill) give him 


.Four or five gobbets one after another ; then turn him 


Into the Cape, frrowing the bottom thereof with Egg 
and minced Sheeps-heart mingled with ſome _— 
| TIC 
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Theſe Nig bting ales that-are taken at this time of the 
year, will not fing till the middle of OZober,and then 
they will hold in ſong till the middle of June : But 
the Nightingales that are taken from the firſt of April 
to the twentieth, are the belt Birds for Song in the 
whole Univerſe ; and theſe are taken with Trap-ca- 
ges or Trap-nets, as the Branchers aforeſaid,in June, 


July, and Awguſt. Here obſerve, that Neſtlings nor 


Branckers (except they have an an old Bird to ſing 
over them) have not the true Song for the. firſt 12 
Months. When you have ſo tamed them that they 
begin to Cur and Sweet with chearfulneſs, and record 
ſoftly to themſelves, it is a certain ſign that they 
eat, and then you need not trouble your ſelf with 
feeding them ; but if they ſing before they feed, they 
commonly prove moſt excellent Birds: Thoſe Birds 
that are long a feeding, and make no Curring nor 
Sweeting, are not worth the keeping. If you have a 
Bird that will flutter and bolt up his head in the 
Night againſt the top of the Cage, keep him nor, for 
he.is not onely good for nothing, but, his bad exam- 
ple will teach the beſt of your Birds to do the like. 
Now to the intent you may not keep Hens inſtead 
of Cocks, and ſo not onely be at uſeleſs charge, but 
be fruſtrated of your expeQation, you ſhall diſtin- 
gviſh their Sexes by theſe obſervations. The 
in the judgment of ſome, is both longer and bigger : 
others ſay, the Cock hath a greater Eye, a longer 
Bill, and a Tail more reddiſh . others pretend to 
know them by the Pinion of the Wing, and tcathers 
on the Head. Theſe rules I look not upon as infallible, 
having found them contrary to truth by my own ex- 
perience: Now to undeceive you, take theſe true 
Experimental Obſervations. Firſt, take notice, that 
if any of your Neſtlings (before they can feed them- 
ſelves) do Record a little to themſelves, and in their 
Recording you perceive their Throats to wag, you 
need not doubt that they are Cocks ; but when they 


come 
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eome to feed themſelves, the Hen will Record ay 
well as the Cock; therefore mark them when y 

for it is very difficult to diſtingiſh afterwards, 

Branchers,whether Cocks or Hens (when taken and 
do feed themſelves ) will Record ; but the Cock 
_— '. —_— louder and —_ 

e ort of Nightingales frequent High-wa 
Orchards, and fing ets Houſes : theſe om 4, 
ken will feed ſooneſt, being more acquainted with 
the company of People; and after their feeding will 
grow familtar, and ſing ſpeedily. Obſerve, not to 
untye too ſoon the Wings of your Nightmgale; for 
if he be not very familiar and tame when he is unty- 
ed, he will be apt to beat himſelf againſt the Cage, 
and ſo ſpoil himſelf. 

Now as to their Diſeaſes and Cures, obſerve this, 
that at the latter end of Auguſt they grow' very far, 
either abroad or in a Cage: when it begins to abate 
when they do not ſing,it is a dangerous ſign ; where- 
Ore to remedy this, keep them very warm, giving 
them Saffron in their meator water : when you per- 
ceive the growth of their fat, purge them thrice a 
Week for a Month, either with a Worm which is 
found in Prgeon-houſes,or with a ſpeckled ſpider,which 
you may Fnd plentifully abvut Vines, Currans, or 
Gooſe-berry-bnſhes' in Auguſt, and at no time elſe, 
If they are melahcholy, put into their Drinking-pot 
fome Liquoriſh , with a little white Sugar-candy, gi- 
ving them to feed on Sheeps-heart ſhred ſmall, ſome 
Meal-worms, and Eggs mingled with Piſmires, It 
1s ſtrange that ſome of theſe Birds, when fat, will 
faſt three Weeks, which I have known; but it is bet- 
ter when they cat. 

Nightingales kept in a Cage two or three years,are 
ſubject ta the Gon : for their Cure,take freſh Butter 
and anoint their Feer four or five days,and they will 
be well again. Here note, that for want of keeping 


them cleap, their Feet are clog'd, and then their 
Claws 
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Claws will rot off, and are ſubje& to Gout and 
Cramp, and will take no delight in themſelves ; to 
prevent theſe miſchiefs, put dry Sand into the bot- 
tom of their 

They are likewiſe troubled with Apaltbunes and 
breaking out about their Eyes and ; for which, 
uſe Capon's-greaſe. And thus much of the Diſcaſes 
of the Nightingale. 


RE ——_ 
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Of the CANARY-BIRD. 


TJ Hough many of theſe Birds are lately brought 

from Germany, and therefore are called by the 
name of that Country, yet undoubtedly their Origj- 
nal proceeded from the Canary-Iflands. They are 
in colour much like our Green-birds, but differ much 
in their Song and Nature , and, in this, they differ 
from all Birds : For,as others are ſubje& to be 


| Cocks of theſe never are,by reaſon of the greatneis of 


their mettle,and. their laviſh ſinging ; cither of theſe 
will not ſuffer him to keep hardly fleſh on his back. 

The beſt of them are ſhaped long, ſtanding ſtraight 
and boldly. 

Before you buy either theſe German or Canary- 
birds, hear them ſing,and then you will know how to 
pleaſe your Ear or Fancy, either with Sweet-ſo 
Laviſh-note, or Long-ſong,which 1s beſt having mo 
variety of Notes.Some like thoſe that whisk and chew 
like unto a Tit-Zerk ; others are for thoſe ghat begi 
like a Skie-lark ,- and {9 continue their Song with 8 

, yet ſweet. Note; a third ſort are for thoſe that 
begin their Song with the Skie-lark, and then run up- 
on the Notes of the Nightmgale, which is very plea+ 
fant if he does it well : The laſt is for a loud Nots 
and laviſh, regarding no more. in it than a noiſe, 

If you would know whether your Canary-bird be in 
health before you purchaſe him, take him out of the 
; Store- 
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— and put him into/a - clean Cage alone; 
where, if he ſtand boldly withour:crouching, withont 
ſhrinking Feathers, and his Eyes looking brisk' and 
chearfully ; theſe are good ſigns of a healthy Bird : 
But now obſerve, if he bolts his Tail like a Vightin- 
gale after he hath dunged, it ſhews he is not well ; 
though he ſeem lively for the preſent, there is ſome 
Diſtemper near attending : likewiſe if he either dung 
very thin and watry, or of a llimy white, and_no 
blackneſs in it ; theſe are dangerous ſigus of death 
approaching. * ©. 4 WEE 
Theſe Birds are ſubje& to many Diſeaſes, as Im- 
poſthumes which afflit their. head, and are ofa yel- 
low colour, cauſing a great heavinefs,and withal a fal- 
ling from the Pearch, and death ciifitng if this Ma- 
lady be not. ſpeedily cured. The molt approved 
Cure is to make an-Ointment of freſh Butter and Ca- 
ns-greaſe melted together, and anoint therewith 
the Bird's Impoſthume three or four days together: 
if it become ſoft, open it gently, and let ont the mat- 
ter ; then anoint the place with ſome of. the ſame 
Oratment, and this will immediately cure him : . du- 
ring the Cure, give him Figs, aud Liquoriſh, and 
White Sugar-candy in his Water. 

C anary-birds above three years old are called Rants; 

at two Farr old they are called -Friffs; and thoſe 0 
the firſt year are called Branchers ; when they are 
new flown and cannot feed themſelves, they are cal- 
led Puſhers; and thoſe that are brought up by hand, 
Neſtlings. Now ſince there are but few Canary-birds 
which breed in Enzland, it being ſo great a trouble 
to look after them, I ſhall here inſert nothing con; 
cerning the ordering when they iatend or tezin to 
build ; what things are necelfary for them when they 
begin to breed ; how to order them when they have 
young ones; or how to breed the, young ones when 
taken out of the Neſt: Thoſe who intend to be in- 
formed of every thing hereunto belonging, may = 
li 
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fily be inſtrufted by applying themſelves to ſeveral 


Germans in and about the City, who make it their 


buſineſs to breed Canary-brrds after the beſt (German) 
faſhion. IN 
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Of zhe BLACK-BIRD. 


As ſome do eſteem the Nightingale to be the beſt 
Singing-bird in the World, ſo in my opinion 
the Black-bird is the worſt ; yet they are as frequent- 


— — 


- ly kept as their betters, and are in great eſtimation 


amongſt the Vulgar ;- for no other reaſon that 1 
know, than for the loudgeſs and coarſeneſs of his 
Song, as they are Boriſh in their Speech,| and have 
little but ruſticity in their Conditions.: To be ſhort, 
he is better to þe eaten than kept, and is much 
ſweeter to the: Palate when dead, than to the Ear 
when living. 

.She builds her. Neſt upon old Stumps of Trees by 
Ducch-ſides, or 41 thick Hedges. As they begin be- 
times, that is, in the beginning of March, (when ma- 
ny times the Woods are full of Snow) ſo they breed 
often, that is, three or four times a year, according 
as they loſe their Net. | 

The young Black-birds are brought up almoſt with 
any Meat whatſoever ; but above all , they love 
Ground-worms, Sheeps-heart, hard Eggs, and white- 
bread and Milk mixt together. 

This Bird ſings ſomewhat more than three months 
in the year ; his Note, as I ſaid, is harſh, therefore to 
add a value to him, let him be taught to Whiltle ; 
yer put Song and Whiſtle together, in my judgment 
It is fitter for a large Ian than a Lady's Chamber. 


of 
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Of the THROSTLE. 


OF Throftles there be five kinds; the 24/He-rbroftle, 
the Northern-throſtle or Felfare, the Wind-throſtle, 
the Woed-ſong-thyoftle, and the Heath-throſtle. 

* The firſt is the largeſt of all the five, and the moſt 
beautiful : ic feeds, for the moſt part, on the Berries 
of Miſtetoe : and fince that they are ſo good againſt 
the Falling-ſickneſs and Convulfions ; theſe Throftles, 
when dried and pulverized, and drank in the water 
of Ms/tletoe, or Black-cherry-water, are much more ef- 
feftual againſt thoſe two Diſtempers, He ſings but 
little, and therefore though the young ones are eaſie 
to be brought up, being hardy, yet he is not worth 
the keeping ; for his Notes are rambling, and con- 
fuſed, yet not laviſh neither. 

The ſecond, is the Felfare, who comes into England 
before Michazlmas, and goes away about the begin- 
ning of March, In hard weather they feed on Flps 
and Haws; but when it is indifferently warm, there 
being neither Froſt ner Snow on the ground, they 
feed on young Graſs and Worms. 

' They breed upon certain Rocks near the Scotyþ- 
Shore three or foor times a year, and are there in ve- 
ry great numbers: They are not {6 fit for the Cage 
as the Spit, having a moſt lamentable untor'd chat- 
teting tone: in Froſt and Snow they are very Fat 
/ and then are- moſt delicate Food ; but being killed 
in open weather, they are ſo bitter, that they are 
not worth the eating, 

Thirdly, The Wind-throftle, ( or Whidle) which 
travels with the Felfare out of the North,is a ſmaller 
Bird, with a dark-red under his Wing, He breeds in 
Woods and Shaws as Song-Throſtles uſe to do, and 
hath an indifferent Song,exceeding the two _— ; 
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but yet they are fitter for the Pot or Spit than for 
a Cage or Avery, 

The Fourth is the Wood- ſong-tbroſtle, and fings moſt 
incomparably , both laviſhly , and with variety of 
Notes : To add to his eſtimation, he ſings at 
nine of the twelve months in the year. 

They build about the ſame time, place, and man- 
ner as the Black-bird does : her policy in the building 
of her Neſt is much to be admired, hnce the compo- 
fire cannot be mended by the art of Man : beſides 
the curious building, ſhe leaves a little hole in the 
bottom of her Neſt, as I conceive to let ont the 
Water, if a violent ſhower ſhould come, that ſo her 
Eggs or young ones may not be drowned. 

They go very ſoon to Neſt if the Weather favour 

and breed three times a year, that is, in March 
or April, May and June; but the firſt Birds uſually 
prove the belt. 

Take them in the Neſt when they are fourteen 
days old, and keep them warm and clean, not ſuffer- 
ing them to ſit on their Dung, but ſo contrive it, that 
they dung over the Neſt. Feed them with raw 
Neat and ſome Bread chopped together with brui- 
ſed Hemp-ſeed, wetting your Bread before you min- 
gle it with the Meat. 

Being throughly fledg'd, put them into a 
where they may have room enough, with two 
three Pearches, and ſome Moſs at the bottom of the 
Cage, to keep them clean ; for otherwiſe they will 
be troubled with the Cramp, and for want of de- 
lighting in themſelves the ſinging will be ſpoil'd. ” 

Bread and Hemp-ſeed is as good food for them as 
can be given : and be mindful of furniſhing them ar 
leaſt twice a week with freſh water, that they may 
bathe and prune themſelves therein, ue they 
will not thrive. 

The Fifth and laſt is the Feath-tbroſte,which is the 


leaſt we have in Explund,having a dark breaſt. Some 
are 
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are of opinion, that this Bird exceeds the Song. 
throſtle, having better Notes, and neater Plume. 
The Hen builds by the Heath-ſfide in a Furn- | 
or ſtump of an old Haw-thorn, and makes not Shaws 
and Woods her haunt as other Thyoſtles do. She be. 
ins not to breed till the middle of 4pril,and breeds 
t twice in a year ; and if kept clean and well fed , 
will ſing three parts in four of the whole year, 
Their manner of breeding is in like-fort as the for- 
mer. | 
To know the Cock from the Hen, according to old 
Country-judgment, is to chuſe the Top-bird of the 
Neſt, which commonly is moſt fleg'd. Others think 
that to be the Cock which hath the largeſt eye, and 
moſt ſpeckles on his breaſt.Others chuſe the Cock by 
the pinion of his Wing, if it hath a very dark black 
that. goes a-croſs it; but above all,chuſe him thus: If 
his Gullet be white, with black ſtreaks on each ſide, 
his ſpots on his Breaſt large and black, having his 
head of a light ſhining brown, with black'ſtreaks un- 
der each Eye, and upon the pinion of the Wing; 
theſe are the beſt marks that ever I obſerved, 
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Of che R OBIN-R E D-BR EAST: 


T is the opinion of ſome , that this little King of 
E Birds, for ſweetneſs of Note, comes not much 
ſhort of the Nightmgale; It is a very tender Bird,and 
therefore muſt have its. Cage lined. [They breed ve- 
ry early in the Spring, and commonly thrice a year. 

. When the young are about ten days old;take them 
from the old ones , and keep them ia a little Bower- 
basket : if they tarry long in-the Neſt; they will 'be 
ſullen, and therefore moredifficulty brought up : you 
muſt feed them as you feed the Nightingale in all re- 
ſpeRs : finding them grow ſtrong, put them into a 
Cage, put Mos in the bottom thereof, and let them 
t-nd warm. The 
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_ The way of taking a Robr-red-breaft is ſo eafie and 
common, that eyery Boy knows how to take him in a 


* Pit-fall ; but witha Trap-cage and a Meal-worm you - 
- may take halt a ſcore in a day : Hearing them ſing, 


keep thoſe birds which moſt delight you. If you take 
zny without hearing them ſing, thus you ſhall know 
whether he be Cock or Hen ; it a Cock, his breaſt will 
be of a darker red, and his red will go farther up upont 
the head than the Hens. 


———— 
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Of the W R EN. 


T His Bird in my opinion is a pretty ſweet dapper 
Songſter, being of a nature chearful; as he'is 
pleaſant to the Ear, ſo he is to the Eye; and when he 
lings cocks up his Tail, and throws out his Notes with 
{o much alacrity and pleaſure, that I know not any 
hird of its bigneſs more delights the ſenſe of Hea- 
ring, | 
This bird huilds twice a year,about the latter end of 
April,ia ſhrubs where Ivy grows thick,and ſometimes 
ia old Hoyels and Barns. They lay a numerous quan+ 
tity of Eggs; and I can aſſure you I have ſeen a Neſt 
containing two and twenty : herein are two things 
eatly to be wondred at; firſt, that ſo:ſ\mall a bird 
puld coyer ſuch a great quantity of Eggs; ſecondly, 
when they have hatched, to feed them all, and not to 
miſs ne bird; and in the dark alſo. 

Theix ſecond time of breeding is in the middle of 
June : of gither breed; what you intend to keep muſt 
be taken out of the Neſt at thirteen or fourteen days 
old, of their food be Sheeps-heart and Egg minced 
very imajl,or Calves or Heifers-heart ; but be ſure to 
tear them of the Fat and Sinews, which muſt be a ge- 
nera] rule to be gbſerved for all Meat-birds. Feed 
them in the Neſt every day very often, but a little at a 
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time; let. the inſtrument you feed them with be 2 


Stick; and when you obſerve them to pick it off of 
their own accord, then cage them, and putting meat 
tothem in a little Pan,and about the ſides of theCa 
to entice them to eat; however, have a care to feed 
them too,leſt they negle& themſelves and die. When 
they can feed themſelves very well, give them oncein 
three days a Spider or two. You may teach them to 
whiſtle tunes if you ſo deſire it; for they are-eafily 
taught, being a bird that's very docible. Here note,if 
they be fed with Paſte, they will live longer than if 
they fed upon Hearts, The browneſt and largeſt of 
the young Wrens are the Cocks, 


Of the WOOD-LARK. 


_—_ prefer the Wood-lark before the Nightingale, 
bur it is of this bird as all others, ſome are more 
excellent in length and {weetneſs of SOng. 

This bird breeds the ſooneſt of any we have, by req- 
ſon of his extraordinary mettleſomenelſs : and there- 
fore if theyare not taken in the beginning of February 
at leaſt, they grow ſo rank that they will prove good 
for nothing. 

The places this bird moſt delights in are gravelly 
grounds, and Hills lying towards the Orient, and in 
Oat-ſtubs. Their building is in your Laiers grounds, 
where the Graſs is rank and ruſſ*t,making their Neſts 
of Bennet-graſs,or dead Graſs of the field under ſome 
large Tuffer, to ſheiter them from the injury of the 
weather. 

This Bird hath very excellent pleaſant Notes,with 
great variety, inſomuch that I have obſerved ſome 
have had almoſt thirty ſeveral Notes; which if they 
ſing laviſh, isa moſt raviſhing melody or harmony, if 
the Nizbtmgale joyn in conſort. Thad 
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Theſe Birds are never bred from the Neſts as ever 
I could hear: I have ſeveral times attempted it, but to 
no purpoſe; for notwithſtanding my greateſt care, 
they died in a Week, either of the Cramp or Scow- 


| 
| 


ring. 

Ti he times of the year to take them are June, July, 
Auguſt ; and then they are called young Branchers, ha- 
; | vingnotyetmoulted. They are taken likewiſe at the 
\ | ltterendoſSeptember ; but having then moulted, the 

\ young and old are not diſtinguiſhable. 
| Laſtly, they are taken from the beginning of 7a- 
nuary to the latter end of February, at which time 
they are all coupled and returned to their Breeding- 


The way to take them in June, July, and Aiiguſt, is 
with an Hobby, after this manner : get out in a dewy 
| Morning, and go to the ſides of fome Hills which lie 

to the riling of the Sun, where they moſt uſually fre- 

gait ; and having ſprung themi,obſerve where they 
| fall; then ſurround them twice or thrice with your 

Hobby on your Fiſt, cauſing him to hover when you ' 
draw near, by which means they will lie {till til} you 
clapa Net over them, which you carry on the point of 
a Stick. 

If three or four go together, take a Net like one 
made for Partridges : when you go with a Setting-dog 
onely, the Meſh muſt be ſmaller, thar is,a Zark-meſh ; 
and then your Hobby to the Lark is like a Setting-dog 
to Partridges, and with yoor Net at one draught you 
may take the whole flock. 

The Woed-lark that is taken in June, July, and Au- 
{ef will ſing preſently, but will not laſt long, by rea- 
| on of their moulting. That which is taken 1n Fanu- 
#y and February will ſing in five or ſix days,or ſooner; 
and theſe are the beſt, being taken in full ſtotmack,aud 
are more perfet in their Song than thoſe takefi at 0- 
ther ſeaſons, | 
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If in the Cage you find him grow poor at the he. 
gluning of the Spring, give him every two or three 

ysa Turffof Three-leav'd-grals, ( as is uſed to the 
Skie-Jark) and boil him a Sheeps-heart and mines 
it ſmall, mingling it among his Bread, Egg, and 
Hemp-ſeed, which will cauſe him to thrive extraordi- 
narily, | 

If he be troubled with Lice,(a Diſtemper he is com- 
monly afflited withal ) take him out of the Cage.and 
ſmnoak him with Tobacco, give him freſh gravel, and 
ſet him in a hot place where the Sun ſhines, and this 
__ cure him if he have ſtrength to bask in the 
Sand. 

If you would have him ſing laviſh, feed him with 
Sheeps-heart,Egg, Bread and Hemp-ſced mixt tope- 
ther, and put into his water a little Liquoriſh, white 
Tom, and Saffron : Let this be done once a 

week. 

Upon the firſt taking of your Wood-lark thus muſt 
you do; you muſt putinto your Cage two Pans, one 
tcr minc'd meat, and another for Oat-meal and whole 
Hemp-ſeed. Then having boil'd an Egg hard,take the 
crumbs of white Bread, the like quantity of Hemp-ſeed 
pounded in a Mortar, and mingle your Bread and it 
with your Egg minc'd very ſmall, and give it him.Let 
there be at the bottom of the Cage fine red Gravel, 
and let it be ſhifted every week at fartheſt ; for he de- 
lights to bask in the Sand, which will not be conve- 
nieat if fouPd with his Dung. Let the pearch of the 
Cage be lin'd with green Bays, or which is better 
make a pearch of a Mat : and leaſt they ſhould not find 
. the Pan ſo ſoon as they ſhould do, to preveat famine, 
ſtrew upon the Sand ſome Oat-meal and Hemp-ſeed. 

How to know the Cock is thus : firſt, the largeneb. 
and length of his Call : Secondly, his tall walking: 
Thirdly, at.Evenings the doubling of his Note, which 
Artiſts call Cuddling ; but if you hear him ſing ſtrong, 
you cannot be deceived, 
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Here note, that if a Bird ſings not that is taken 1n 
F andJanuary,within one month after,youmay 
conclude him not worth the keeping, or elſe is an Hen 
infallibly. Wok 
The Wood-lark as it is natwrally endewed with 1n- 
comparable notes, ſo it is a tender. Bird, and difficult 
to be kept; but if rightly ordered, and well look'd to 
will be a moſt delighrful Songfſter to its Maſter , 
growing better and better every year to the very 
laſt. | 
Theſe Birds are very ſubje& to the Cramp, Gid- - 
dineſs in the Head, and to Louzineſs. The belt reme- 
dy to prevent the Cramp, is to ſhift the Cage often 
with freſh Gravel, otherwiſe the Dung will clog ro 
their feet, which cauſeth the Cramp, The giddineſs 
of the Head proceedeth from feeding upon much 
Hemp-ſeed : perceiving this diſtemper,give him ſome 
Gentles,(the common Bait for Fiſher-men) Hog-lice, 


.Enimers and their Eggs, with Liquoriſh, all put into 


water, will ſerve in their ſtead,and will cure immedi- 
ately. Louzineſs(which cauſerh leannefs in this bird) 
1s cured as I ſaid before by ſmoaking Tobacco, 
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Of the SKIE-LARK: The ſeveral ways 
to take them; and when taken, 
how to order them, 


Here 1s great differea-: bxrween one Skie-lark 
and another ; for one may not be worth two 

pence, when another ſhall] be worth two pounds. 
This bird is very hardy, and will live upon any 
in a manner, fo that he have but once a week a 
Turff of three.leav'd-graſs, As the Wood-tark hath 
young ones in March,the Skie-lark hath rarely any till 
the middle of 24ay. They commonly build in Corn, 
or thick high graſs Meadows, and ſeldom have more 
U 3 than 
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than four : take them at a'fortnight old, and at firſt 
give them minced ſheeps-heart with chopt hard 
mingled : when they can feed alone,give them B 
Hemp-ſeed,and Oat-meal; let the Bread be ming} 
with Egg, and the Hemp-ſeed bruiſed : Let them 
have ſand in the. bottom of their Cage; Pearches 
therein are to no purpoſe, EY. 

As the Wood-lark is taken with Net and Hobby, 
may the Skie-lark be taken alſo. They are taken like. 
wiſe in dark nights with a Trammel this Net is a- 
bout ſix and thirty yards long, and fix yards over,run 
through with fix ribs of Pack-thread ; which ribs at 
the ends are put upon two Poles ſixteen foot long, 
made taper at each end, and ſo is carried betwen.two 
men half a yard from the ground ; every ſix ſteps 
xouching the ground, to cauſe the Birds to fly up, o- 
therwiſe you may carry the Net over them without 
diſturbing them: hearing them fiy againſt the Net, 
clap it down,and they are ſafe under it. This is a very 
murdering Net, taking, all forts of birds that it comes 
near,as Partridges, Quails Woodcocks,Smipes, Felfares and 
what not,almolt 1g every dark night. - 

The next way of taking them 1s with a pair of 
Day-nets and a Glats, whicy 15 incomparable paltime 
in a Froſty M:rning. Theſe Nets are commonly ſe- 
ven Foot dcepe, an Fifreen Jong, knir wirh your 
French Meſh, and very hne Thread. "Theſe Nets 
rake all forts of ſmall Birds thar. come within their 
Compals, as Zrnting-larks, and Linzets in abun- 
dance | 

Theſe Larks are alfo taken by a Low-bell, with a 
rreat light carricctin a Tub both by one man, and the 
Net by anothcr ; this Bell and light ſo amazeth them, 
that they lie as dead, and ſtir not till the Net overcaſt 
them, - By this Bell are all ſorts of Fowls and Birds 
taken,as Partridge and Pheaſant ; and if the Bell be 
12owd, or very deep Duck, Mallard, Woodcock, and 
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The laſt way of taking Layks is in a great Snow, 
by taking an hundred or two hundred yards of Pack- 
thread ,' faſtning at every ſix inches a Nooſe made 
with Horſe-hair ; two hairs are ſufficient. Now ſince 
I have already deſcribed this way of taking Larks, I 
ſhall deſiſt,and onely inform you that thoſe Layks you 
intend to preſerve for ſinging,muſt be taken in Oftober 
or November ; Chuſe the ſtraighteſt, largeſt,and lofr- 
ieſt Bird,and he that hath 'moſt white on his Tail,for 
theſe are the marks of the Cock, Obſerve in this Bird 
25 in all others,that you give no ſalt Meat, nor Bread 
ſeaſon'd with falr. 


Of the LINNET. 


Heir Neſts are uſually in thorn-buſhes tnd Furz- 
buſhes; and ſome of the hotter ſorr of them will 
breed four times a year. The young ones may be taken 
at four daysold,if you intend to teachthem to whiltle, 
or learn the Song of other Birds: for being ſo young, 
they know not the tune of the old Bird. Being fo 
young, keep them very warm, and feed them often, 
and a little at a time: there muſt be bruiſed ſoaked 
Rape-ſeeds, with the like quantity of white bread, of 
which there muſt be freſh made every day to preveat 
ſowring, which will make them ſcowr to death : let 
not their Meat be too dry, for fear of being Vent- 
burnt, If you intend they ſhill whiſcle,do you whiſcle 
to them 1n the time of ie:ding, being more apt to 
learn before they can crack hard ſeeds. Whatever Bird 
you intend your Linnet ſhall learn his Notes of, hang 
him under it, and he will perfeQly imitate him : nay, 
ſo docible this Bird is, as I have been credibly infor- 
med, that ſome of them have been taught to ſpeak. 
To know the Cock from the Hen, muſt not always 
be diſcovered by their Breaſts; but the Cock is beſt 
known by the brownneſs of his Back and the white 
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in his Wing ; that is to ſay, take your Youllg Lime 
when the Wing-feathers are grown; aid Rretch of 
his Wing, holding his body faſt with the other hand; 
and then obſerve the white upon the fourth, fifth, 
and ſixth Feather ; if it caſt a gliſtering white,and the 
white goes cloſe -ro the Quil, this js a ſure ſigh of 4 
Cock. | 

Many are the Diſcaſes of this Bird, as the Ptiſick, 
known by his panting, ſtaring Feathers, lean Breaſt 
and ſpilling his Seeds up and down the Cage; and 
ahis Diſeaſe happens for want of Water,or for want 
of Green Meat in the Spring : He is troubled atfh 
, with Streins or Convulſions of the Breaſt :- Some- 
times he 1s aſflited with hoarſneſs in his voice, be- 
ing over-ſtrein'd in Singing : he is ſometimes melati- 
choly, at other times afflicted with ſcowring,of which 
there are three forts ; the firſt is thin, and with a 
black or. white ſubſtance in the middIe, not very dan- 
gerons; the ſecond is berween a black and white 
clammy and ſticking, this is bad ; bur rhe third and 
laſt is moſt mortal, which is the 'white clammy 
{cowring-:: The ſeveral Cures I-fhall not here ſer 
down for brevity ſake, but refer you to the care of 
the Bird-merchant, | | 
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Of the GOLDFINCH, or CHRIST:- 
M AS-FOO L, jo called «n Norfolk. 


£3 Hey are taken in great plenty about Atichaeimas, 
and will foon become tame. The beauty of this 
Bird's feyerally-colonr'd Feathers is'not much taken 
notice of, becauſe they are ſo common among, us; bat 
they have been ſo noted and valued beyond Sea, that 
they have been tranſported in Great quantities for 
Great Rarities, | 
Lins 
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They breed commonly in Apple-trees and Plom- 
trees thrice a year; You mult take the young ones 
with the neſt at ten days old,and feed thern after this 
manner : Take ſome of the beſt Hemp-ſeed, pound it, 
ſift it, and mix it with the like quantity of white 
bread, with ſome flower of Canary-ſted , and takin 
up the quantity of a white Pea upon a ſmall Stick, f 
them therewith three or four bits at a time,making 
freſh every day: You muſt keep theſe Birds very warm 
till they can feed themſeves, for their nature is very 
tender. : 

For the purgation of this Bird, as well as all others 
which feed on Hemp-ſeed, take the ſeeds of Mellons, 
Succory, and Mercury, which is a principal Herb for 
the Linnet ; bot the beſt for the Go are Lettice 
and Plantain; and nothing ean be more wholeſome 
for him than Wall or Loom-earth, and ſome fine 
Sand, anda lnmp or two of Sugar put always.into his 
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Of tbe TIT-LARK. 


His Bird is very ſhort in his Song, and no variety 
in it; yet ſome fancy him for his Whisking , 
Turring, and Chewing : He commonly appears at that 
time of the year that the Nightingale does, which is 
the beginning of 4jril, and leaves ns at il;c begin- 
ning of September : They are fed when takcn as the 
Nightingale ; you muſt cram him at firſt, tor he will 
not feed himſelf, by reaſon he always feeds on live 
meat in the field, for which cauſe he is unacquainted 
with the meat we offer him : when he comes to feed 
of himſelf he. will eat what the Wood-lark eats, or al- 
moſt any other meat. 

This Bird breeds about the latter end of April, or 
beginning of Afay,and builds her Neſt on the ground 
by ſome Pond-ſice or Ditch-lide,and feeds her young 
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Wi illars or Flies. are caſil 

__ hardy, and are not ſubjeQ to Colds or Camp 
as other Birds are, but live long if preſerved with 
care, If you breed up this Bird young and cleanly, you 
may pleaſe your ſelt with his Song ; all that I can ſay 
of it 1s, Short and ſweet. 


Of the CHAF-FIN CH. 


T Here is no ſcarcity of this Bird, and in my mind 

fitter for the Spit than a Cage,having but one 
ſhort plain Song, Fer for that he is admired by ſome, 
and kept voy charily. 

They build their Neſts in Hedges and Trees of all 
ſorts, and have young ones twice or thrice a year; 
they are ſeldom bred up from the Neſt, becauſe they 
are not apt to take another Bird*s Song, or to whiſtle, 
The Eſſex-finch is beſt both for length of Song, and 
variety, concluding it with ſeyeral Notes very pret- 
tily. He is very little ſubjeQ to any Diſeaſe, onely he 
is inclinable to be very louſiy, if he be not ſprinkled 
with a little Wine twice or thrice a month. 


Of the STARLING. 


His Bird is generally kept by all ſorts of people 
above any other bird for whiſtling ; but their 
reateſt fault is,they have them too fledg'd out of the 
neſt,and that makes then retain commonlyſo muchof 
' their own harſh Notes: therefore thoſe who do intend 
to have them excelleat, and avoid their own ſqueak- 
ing Notes, muſt take them from the old ones at the 
end\of three or four days; and thus you muſt do to all 
ow you would learn to whiſtle, or ſpeak, or learn 
another Birds Song by hanging under him. 
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Of the REDSTART. 


THis Bird is a Fore-runner of the Nightinoale, and 
is of a very ſullen dogged temper in a Ca e; 
but abroad is very chearful, and hath a very pleatane 
kind of Whiſtling Song. 

The Cock is fair and beautifully coloured, and is 
delightful to the eye. - They breed thrice a year ; 
the latter end of April, in May, and towards the lat- 
ter end of June. | 

They build ufvally in holes of hollow Trees, or 
under houſe-eaves : She is the choiſeſt Bird I know 
of her building ; for when ſhe is about her Neſt, if 
ſhe perceive any to look on, ſhe forſakes it; and if . 
ſh? have young ones and you do the like, ſhe will 
e:-her ſtarve them, or break their Necks over the 
eſt, Now tho” the old ones be thus dogged, yet 
if you bring vp their young, their nature will alter, 
and become very tame. 

You muſt take them out of the Neſt about ten days 
old ; if they ſtay longer, they will learn ſomewhat of - 
the 01d one's ſullen temper. You muſt feed them with 
Sheeps-heart and Eggs chopped and mixt together,a- 
bout the quantity of three white Peas, upon the end 
of a ſtick, when they open their mouths : when they 
will thus feed, put them into a Cage with mcat about 
it.and a Pan of meat therein ; and though he fecd him- 
ſelf,yet it will be very ſparingly for four or five days 
wherefore you muſt now and then feed him your ſelf. 
Keep him warm in the Winter, and he will ſing as 
well in the night as the day, 
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Of the BULL-FINCH. 


Jr Bull-finch hath no Song of bis own, nor Whi- 
-B Mie neither, but is very apt to learn any thing 
almoſt, if taught by the mouth. 
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Of th GREEN-FINCH. 


18 Bird is not worth a keeping for his Song, but 
for his colour, and being a hardy heavy Bird to 
ring the Bells. 
hey breed yery ſillily by the High-way ſide, and 
early, before the Hedges have leaves upon them; 
which canſes every one to ſee their Neſts at firſt, ſo 
that ſeldom their firſt Neſts come to any thing. They 
breed three times a year, and the young ones are ve- 
ry hardy Birds to be brought up, You may feed them 
with white Bread and Rape bruiſed and ſoaked toge- 
er : He 1s apter to take the Whiſtle than another 
ard's Song. All that can be faid of him, he is a very 
'Bird, ahd will never kill himſelf either by Sing- 
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Of the HEDGESPARROW. 


THis is not {o deſpicable a Bird as ſome would 
have it ; for if yon will mind its Song, you will 
nd very delightful Notes, and Sings early in the 
Spring with great variety. Old or young become 
tame very quickly, and will Sing, in a ſhort time, af- 
ter they are taken ; ſo that you take them at the lat- 
ter end of January, or beginning of February : they 
will feed almoſt on any thing you can give _ 
eQ 
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They commonly build in a White-thorp, of pri- 
vate Hedge, laying Eggs much different from athey 
Birds, being of a very ne blue colour, This Bird 

very traftable, and will take any Bird's Sorgalmak 
if taken young out of the Neſt, I ſhall tpook P 
few Experimeats of others, and deliver ſome Qbſer< 
vations of my own concerning the length of Birds 
lives, and which are moſt proper for Whiltling, and 
ſ ſhall end this Treatiſe. | 

Firſt, As to the age of Birds Lives ; Anpng 
Nightingales ſome live but one year,forns three, 
fire, ſome eight, and ſome twelve ; ſinging beter 
and better for the firſt ſeven oy eight years, and af- 
ter that decline by little and little ; They muſt have 
careful keepers that can preſerye their lives to'the 
fifth year ; experience informs us, where qne {lives 
to that age, an hundred die. 

The Weod-lark ſeldom lives in « Cage above fix 
years, and hardly five. 

The Robin-red-breaſt rarely lives above ſeven years; 
for he is a tender Bird, and much ſubject to the Fal- 
ling-ſickneſs, Cramp, and Oppreſſion of the Sto- 
mack. 

The Skie-lark, as he 1s a hardy Bird, fo he is long 
liv'd alſo. All forts of Seed-birds live longer than 
any ſoft-beak'd Birds, eſpecially the Canary and Lin- 
wet, 1 have known a Canary-brrd live and ſing with- 
ina year of Twenty; in like manner the Liner. 

So much as to the Lives of Singing-Birds; let ns 
now conſider which are moſt fit for Whiſtling, 

In the firſt place 1 look upon the Starling to be 
the beſt ; and never heard better than at the Grey- 
bound in St. Mary Ax, taught and ſould by the inge- 
nious Maſter of that Houſe.But ſince I have ſpoken of 
the Starling and Bull-finch already, I ſhall infiſt no 
farther. 

The Black-bird hath a kind of rude Whiſtle ; and 
if-young taken out of the Neſt, is very apt to learn. 


The 


- The Robin-red-breaſt is a moſt incomparable Bird . 
for the Whiſtle, and to Speak alſo. A Robin is a | 
hot-mettled Bird, and therefore he muſt not be in 
the hearing of another ; wherefore if you breed two, 
Jet them be ſeparated into two ſeveral Rooms, that 


they may not hear, and ſo conſequently ſpoil each 


The Canary-bird will learn to Whiſtle any thing 
almoſt, if taken young ont of . the Neſt, otherwiſe - 
not ; for being a very hot-metled Bird, he will run * 

his own Song do what you can. | 


The Linnet will learn any Tune almoſt, if not too _ ? 
long, and too full of variety, Learn him one Tune 
firſt, then another, keeping him dark and ſtill, out of : 
the noiſe of other Bl 

Take this for a general Rule for all Birds, That. 
the younger they be, the better they will prove,and* ; 
anſwer your expeQation for all your trouble and * 
pains in bringing up and keeping them, | 
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The Introduffion. 


43 NGLING is an excellent Art, which, as it 
2 ( pleads great Antiquity, fo the knowledge 
F thereof is with much difficulty to be obtain- 
WW, ed: and indeed it bears fo ſimilitude to 
> Poetry in this, that as it is ſaid, Poet naſcitur, now 

ft, ſo ought the Piſcator, or Fiſherman, to have a 
. - 8atural inclination unto the Ark of Angling, or his 
p ” knowledge 
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knowledge therein will be always dull and imperfeR . 
not. but that it may be much heightned by praftice 
and experience. 

Now he that. intends to be his Crafts-maſter ia this 
harmleſs Paſtime or Recreation, muſt not onely dili- 
gently ſearch and enquire jnto the myſteries & depths 
of this Art, but muſz alſo be furniſhed, as aforeſai 
with a natural propentty thereunto, attended with 
Hope end Paticpcs / having gotten by qbGrvg- 
tion and ics « competert knowledge, or havirig 
conquer'd the difficulties of Angling, it will then not 
onely proye pleaſant, byt profitable, and be like Ver- 
tue,a Reward to it ſelf. 

Now that I may farther commend this ingenious 
profeſſion, be pleaſed to take gatice of the Antiquity 
thereof; ſome ſaying it is as ancient as Deucalion's 
Flood. Some attributs it to the invention of ons Þe- 
lg the firſt Author of yertugns Recreghioms Qthers 

y that Seth left the knowledge of Angling to his 
poſterity ingravenon brazen Pillars with the firſt Ru- 
diments of the Mathematicks,and other vſeful Arts; 
by which means they were preſerved from periſhing 
in the univgrfal deluge. 

Divers are theopiniong of men concerning the An- 
tiquity of this Art : let it ſuffice, that certainly it is 
older than Chri/?*s Incarnation ; for both Job and the 
Prophet Amos make mention of Fiſh-hooks , and 
conſequently there muſt be Anglers then in thoſe 
days. 

The next thing that offers it ſelf in the commen- 
dation of this Art, is the benefit of Contemplation, 
which js acquired hereby ; - which js a thing acgor- 
ding to the opinjon of ſome learned Cloiſter'd mop) 
to be preferred before ation, becauſe ſay they ) 
makes us mortals the nearer ta come $0 the Creator 
by way of imitation ; for he is al Contemplation of 
tus own isfigite Power, Goodnels,&c. 


But 


The Jnteoduct fon. j 
; But. waving this, I cannot let ſlip the expreſſion of 
an ingenious Forreiner, who ſaid, That Rivers and the 
Inhabitants of the watry 'Flement were made ' for wiſe 
men to contemplate, and fools to paſs by without conſide- 
tation. Modeſty will not permit me to rank my ſelf 
in the number of the firſt; and I ſhall endeavour to 
clear my ſelf. from the ſcandal of the laſt, by giving 
ou a ſhort account of Rivers and their watry Inha- 
itants. 

[ ſhall firſt diſcourſe of Rivers: One whereof I 
have read of, ſcituate in Epirus, which hath a ſtrange 
double and contrary property ; the one is, that it 
will extinguiſh any Torch that is lighted : and the 0- 
ther is, to light a Torch never lighted before. 

The River Silarus in.a few hours will (as report 
faith) convert a Rod into Stone. And I my ſelf 
know a Lough in Jreland, that in ſome years will 
convert Wood into Stone, of whichare made the beſt 
- Hones. Cambden makes mention of a Well near 
Kerby in Cumberland, that \'ebbs and flows ſeveral 
times every day. 

The ſame Author makes mention of the River 
Mole in Surrey, which, running ſeveral miles under 
ground, being oppoſed by Hills, at laſt breaks out 
again ſo far off, that the Inhabitants thereabout. boaſt 
(as the Spaniards of the River Ama) that. they feed 
ſeveral Flocks of Sheep on a green Bridg, There is 
ſach another green Bridge in Wales, the River run- 
hing a great way under ground, and there diſembo- 
guing it ſelf into the Sea. Some thereabout report, 
that they have put a living Gooſe into the Hole where 
the Water falls, and ſhe hath ſwam out at,the other 
end ; but with no Feathers on her back. 

Mr. Thomas May in his Hiſtory of the Reign of King 
ay II. relates two ſtrange things from Gricaldu 
= enfzs, of certaiti Wells in F#and. His words arc 
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A Well there is m Munſter to be ſeen, 
Within whoſe Waters whoſoe*re hath been 
Once drench*d, bis Hair ſtreight takes an boary dye. 
Another Fountain of quite contrary 
Effelt to that in Ulſter Springs ; for there 
Thoſe that have waſhed once, how old ſoe're, 
Shall nevey after have an boary Hair, 


Another thing, though againſt Nature, yet for the 
ſtrangeneſs of it I cannot chooſe bnt relate, and that 
is of a certain River near Harwood in Bedfordſhire, 
which in the year of our Lord, 1 399, (a little before 
the Civil Wars between the Houſes of York and Lan- 
caſter burſt forth) of a ſudden ſtood ſtill, and divid- 
ed it ſelf aſunder, ſo that men might paſs three miles 
together on foot down the midſt of the Channel, 
leaving the Waters like a Wall behind them. Speed 
10 his Deſcript. Bedford. 

I ſhall conclude with two of the ſtrangeſt Rivers 
that ever were heard of, The firſt is a River called 
Eleufina, which is ſo merrily diſpoſed, (if you will 
believe a man of no leſs Anthority than Ariſtotle) 
that it will dance to a Fiddle, bubliag at the noiſe of 
Muſick, and will grow very muddy ; but as ſoon as 
the Muſick ceaſeth, it ceaſeth its motion, returaing to 
its former calmneſs and clearneſs. The other is as 
wonderful, and (if you will believe Joſephus that 
Tearned Jew) it is a River in Judza, which runs very 
ſwiftly all the fix days of the Week, but reſteth on 
the Seveiith, which is the Jewiſh Sabbath. 

And now a word or two concerning Fiſh : Pliny 
ſaith, That, Nature's great and wonderfu! power 15 
more detnonſtrated in the Sea than on the Land : and 
this may appear by thoſe numerous and various Crea- 
tures which inhabit in and about that Element ; which 
will appear more at large, if you will read the Hi- 
ſtory written either by. Kondeletius, Geſner, Jobnſtonus, 
or 
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ferent Natures, Inclinations and Actions, 
leave to ſpeak a little hereof. 


Fo F 
- or Aldrovandus. The number and the various ſhapes 
of theſe Fiſhes are not more ſtrange, than their dif- 


Give me 


There is a Fiſh called the Cuttle-Fib, which will 
caſt a long Gut out of her Throat, with which ſhe an= 
gles : For lying obſcurely in the Mud, ſhe permits 
{mall Fiſh to nibble at it, and by that means draws 
them near her by little and little, till coming within 
her reach, ſhe leaps upon them and devours them : 


Hence ſhe 1s called the Sea- Anpler. 


"The Hermit is a Fiſh that when ſhe grows old will 
ſeek out a dead Fiſh's ſhell, fit for her purpoſe, and 
there dwell ſecluded from all company, ſtudying no 
thing more than how to defend her ſelf againſt the 


injuries of Wind and Weather. 


The. *argus is a Fiſh fo laſcivious, (as Du-Bartas 
expreſſeth it_ rarely well) that when he cannot find 
change of Mates enough in the Sea, he will get aſhore 


and Cuckold a Goat. 


Goes courting She-Goats on the graſſy Shore, 


Horning their Husbands that bad Horns before. 


| Whereas it is reported that the Mullet is' ſo chaſty 
that when ſhe is deprived of her Mate, ſhe will follow 


him' to the ſhore and dye. 


The Torpedo, or Cramp-fiſh, is a Fiſh of ſo baneful 
and poyſonons a nature, that all other Fiſh. that come 
within her reach are immediately ſtupified and with- 
out motion, ſo that they eaſily become her Prey ; nay 
ſhe will fo ſaddenly convey her Poyſon up the Rod and 
Line of the Angler, when ſhe feels her ſelf entangled, 
that his Hands and Arms immediately lofing their 


ſtrength, become nummed and ſenſeleſs. 
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T he Scolopendra hath as rare and ſtrange a way of de- 
ending her ſelf from the Anglers ſubtilty, as any Fiſh 


. whatever, if we may credit the Relation of Du Bartas, 


whoſe words are theſe : 


But if the Scolopendra have ſuckt im 
The ſowre-ſweet morſel with the barbed Pin, 
She bath as rare a Trick torid her from it , 
For inſtantly ſhe all ber Guts will vomit ;, 
And baving clear'd them from the danger, then 
She fair and ſoftly ſups them in again, 
So that not one of them within her Womb 
Changeth his Office. or his wonted room, 


The Remora is a Fiſh of ſo ſtrange and ſecret a pro- 
perty (and for that reaſon is often uſed for a Meta- 
phor) that as the ſame Du-Bartas faith, 


Let all the Winds in one Wind gather them, 

And ( ſeconded with Neptune's ſtrongeſt ſtream) 
Let all at once blow all their ſtiffeſt pales, 

A ſtern a Galley under all her ſails ;, 

Let her be holpen with an bundred Oars, 

Each lively bandled by five luſty Rowers ; 

The Remora fixing her feeble Horn 

Into the Tempeſt-beaten Veſſels Stern, 

Stays ber Stone ſtill. 


In the year of our Lord 1180, near Orford in Suf- 
folk, there was a Fiſh taken in the perfe& fhape of a 
Man ; he was kept by Bartholomew de Glanvile ig 
the Caſtle of Orford above half a year. ; but at length, 
not being carefully looked to, he ſtole to the %a, 
and was never ſeen after. He never ſpake, but 
would eat any Meat that was given him, eſpecially 
raw Fiſh, when he had ſqueezed out the jnice : He was 
often had to Church, but never ſhewed any ſign of 
Adoration. Y _- 
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Let what is already ſpoken of Fiſh ſuffice, ſince it 
will not onely be impertinent to enlarge farther, bur 
impoſlible here to give an account of the natures of 
all Fiſh : I fhall therefore refer you to ſuch Authors 
who have made if their buſineſs to write large Vo- 
lumes. 

Before I put an end to this Introduction, permit 
me to inſert ſomething in the praiſe of Fiſhermen and 


Fiſhing. 


A ſhort Entomium, or ſomewhat in Praiſe of 
Fiſher-men ad Fiſhing. 


TT is very remarkable, that amongſt the Twelve 
Holy Apoſtles there were four of them Fiſher-men, 

whom our Saviour ele&ed and inſpired to preach the 

Goſpel. And the reaſon that ſome give for this 

choice is, that he knew and found the hearts of ſuch 

men naturally more fitted for Contemplation and 

$r_ having Spirits mild, ſweet, and peace- 
e, 


Beſides, our Saviour ſeems to have a more than 
common reſpe& for their Occupation, for two rea- 
fons. Firſt, He never reproved theſe for theis pro- 
fefſion, as he did others, viz, the Scribes and Money- 
changers. Next, He dignified theſe poor Fiſher-men 
with the priority of Nomination in the Catalogue of 
his Twelve Apoſtles. Nay, that which is more ob- 
ſervable is this, that our Saviour took only three of 
theſe Fiſher-men with him when he aſcended the 
Mount to bear him company at his Transfigura- 
- tion. 

Now as to the lawfulneſs of Fiſhing, I think none 
can ſpeak againſt it, ſince our Saviour himſelf com- 
manded St. Peter to fiſh to pay Ceſar his Tribute. 
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And as the Ancients have highly applauded and 
approved of this ingenious Exerciſe, ſeverabof the 
Hero's of old, inthe height of their glory, having 
exerciſed themſelves herein : ſo ſeveral of our. emi- 
nent late Divines haye donethe like ; as Dr. Whitaker, 
learned Perkins, Dr.: Nowel Dean of St. Pauls, London, 
and the incomparable Sir Henry Wotton Provoſt of 
Eaton-Colledge, who was a great lover of Angling, 
and would frequently: ſay thereof, that it was after 
his Study a Reſt to his mind, a chearer to his Spirits, 
a diverter of fadneſs, a Calmer of unquiet thoughts, 
a Moderator of Paſlions, a procurer of Contented- 
neſs ; and that it begot habits of Peace and Patience 
in thoſe that profeſs and practice it. And thus I con- 
clude the praiſe of Angling, tho much more might 
be ſpoken thereof, 


* —_ 
(—— 


How to Improve Fiſb-ponds, and the Fiſh therein 


contained. 


Efore I ſhall lay down ſuch Obſervations and In- 
ſtructions, which with much pains and coſt 1 
have collected, to: render a Fiſher-man compleat in 
that delightful Exerciſe of taking, Fiſh : I ſhall give 
aa account of Ponds, aud how they may in the beſt 
manner he improved. | 

Imprimis. Conlider the ſcituation of your Pond, 
and the natvre of thoſe Currents which run into ir, 
In the next place, obſerve whether it be a Breeder, 
or not - if it be a Breeder, experience will inſtru& 
you never to expe any larfe Carps from ſuch Ponds, 
for the greatneſs of the number of- the Spawn will 
over ſtock the Pond ; therefore for large Carps a 
Store-pouid is ever accounted beſt. 

Now to make a Breeding-pond become a Store- 
pond, when yon cannot make a Store-pond become 
z Breeding-pond, thus you muſt do, When you ſue 
& 1 your 
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your Pond, conſider what quantity of Carps it will 
maintain ; then put in all Milters, or all Spawners, 
by which means 1a a little time you will have Carps 
chat are both large and fat heyond your expectation, 
By puting 1n but one Sex of them, there 1s an iumpoſli- 
bility of encfeaſing of them ; bur of the Roach it will 
notwirhſtanding multiply abundantly : Therefore it 
is needful, and altogether neceſſary for ſuch who 
keep Breeding-ponds, to ſue them once 1n three 
years, for fear of the encreaſe of Roaches, tho none 
were ever put in, which may ſeem very itrange, if 
the truth thereof could not be made manifelt ; as 
thus : there are ſeveral Ponds frequented by Wild- 
ducks, which uſually come at night to feed with the 
Tame ones there abiding : Now thoſe Wild ducks 
bring theſe Roaches with them, for their feeding 
amonglt weeds in Rivers. 

Belides the Spawn of Roaches will hang about 
their Feet and Feathers, which is waſhed oft by the 


water of thoſe Ponds they are accuſtomed to haunt ; 
by which means in a few years they become ſa nume- 
rous though youu your ſelf did not put one into the 


Breeding pond ; for which cauſe you find your Carps 
{ lean, and almoſt hunger ſtarved. 

By the way, give me leave to inſert this true ſfo- 
ry. A Gentleman not far from the City of London, 
had 2 large pore of about four Acres of ground ; a 
Gentleman ſtanding by at the ſuing thereof, and ſee- 
ing not only a great quantity of Fiſh, but the beit 
grown that ever he ſaw, he adviſed him to put in 
two or three hundred of ſtores of Carp, about three 
or four years growth, out of a pond that was over- 
ſtocked, and to put Sixty of thoſe he had taken out ; 
which accordingly he ſaw done, fancying to ſex ſtate- 
ly Carpe at the next ſuing. 

After the expiration of four years, this Gentleman 
was adviſed to ſue his Pond, to ſee what Monſters 
four years addition to their growth would + 
X 4 or 
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for thoſe ſixty Carps were from Eye to Fork from 
fifteen Inches to eighteen Inches when he put them 
in-: now having ſued his Pond, he found almoſt the 
whole number of his Carps ; but they were in ſuch 
a lean condition, that he did -not know them ; for 
they were Monſters in Nature their heads being big- 
ger than their whole bodies, and almoſt as heavy ; 
and this happened it ſeems by his own folly, by put- 
ting in but twenty Roaches ; and when the Pond was 
ſued; there were buſhels of ſmall Koaches, and theſe 
Roaches eat. vp all the ſweet feed from the Carps; for 
Roaches are like ſheep to great Cattle, which cat up 
and devour all the ſweet feed, ang what affords the 
reateſt nutriment. This Gentiefan was very much 
ruſtrated of his expe&ation ; and the Fifh-monger 
which came from London £0 buy a penny-worth as 
ſoon as he perceived the Monſters, he mounted his 
Horſe, and rid as if the Devil drove him, not {6 
much as bidding the Gentleman farewel. Here is to 
be noted, that Ponds which will not breed one Carp 
Roaches in one year will multiply by thouſands ; 
therefore you muſt be careful' every year to view 
your Pond, and obſerve if any ſuch fry appears, leſt 
when you come to ſue your Pond, you be deceived in 
your expeQation. 


How to make Carps grow to an extraordinary 
bigneſs in a Pond. 


[Ercairing about the month of April that your 
pond begins to grow low in Water, then with 
an Iron-Rake, rake all the ſides of your pond where 
the water is fallen away ; then ſow ſome Hay-ſeeds, 
2nd rake it well ; by this means at the later end of 
Summer there will be a great growth of Graſs ; which 
when winter comes, and the pond being raiſed by 
Rain to the Top, will overflow all that Graſs; and 
then the Carps having water to carry them to m 
4 cea, 
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feed, will fill themſelves, and in a ſhort time become 
as fat as Hogs that are kept up for that purpoſe : Do 


this everySummer till you ſue your Pond,and you will 
find no River-Carp t0 foryas them either in fatneſs 
or ſweetneſs. 
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General Obſerv1 tions to be. underſtood by af 
ſuch who deſire to attain to the compleat 


and perfett Art of Angling. 


Y no means fiſh in light and dazling Apparel 
but let your Cloathing be of a dark dusky co- 
lour. 

Whereſoever you uſe to Angle (for the Angler 
hath his peculiar haunt) caſt in once in four or five 
days Corn boiled ſoft ; if for Carp and Tench, oftner: 
alſo you may caſt in Garbage, Livers of Beaſts 
Worms chopt in pieces, or Grains ſteeped in Blood 
and dried, This will attra@ the Fiſh unto the place - 
and to keep them together as you fiſh, throw in half 
a handful of Grains of ground Malt. This muft be 
done in ſtill water; but in a Stream you muſt caſt 
your Grains above your Hook, and not about it ; for 
as tney float from your Hook, ſo will they draw the 
Fiſh after them. 

If you will bait a Stream, get ſome Tin-boxes 
made full of holes no bigger than juſt fit for a Worm 
to creep through ; then fill theſe Boxes with them, 
and having faſtned a Plummet to ſink them, caſt them 
into the Stream with a ſtring faſtned thereto, that 
you may draw them forth when you pleaſe, by the 

malneſs of the holes aforeſaid, the Worms can 
crawl out but very leaſyrely, and as they crawl the 
Fiſh wjll reſort about them. 

If you would bait for Salmon, Trout, Umber and 

the like, in a Stream, then take ſome blood, and 


there- 
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therewith incorporate fine Clay, Barley, and Malt 
ground, adding thereto ſome Water ; make all in a 
'Paſte' with Gum of Ivy ; then form it into Cakes, 
and caft them into the ſtream. Some will knead or 
ſtick Worms therein faſt by the head. If you find 
your bait take no effe& in the attraQting of the Fiſh, 
you may then conclude ſome Pike or Pearch lurketh 
thereabout to ſeize his Prey, for fear of which the 
Fiſh dare not venture thereabout : you muſt there- 
fore remove theſe obſtructions” of your ſport, by 
taking. yaur Trowl ; and let your Bait be either 
Brandlings or Lqb-worms ; or you may uſe Gentles 
or Minows, which they will greedily ſnap at. 

Keep your Rod neither too dry nor too moiſt, leſt 
the one make it brittle, and the other rotten. If 
it be very ſoultry dry Weather, wet your Rod a 
little before you Angle : and having ſtruck- a good 
Fifi, keep your Rod beat, -and that will hinder him 
from running to the end of the Line, by which 
means he xvill either break his hold or the Hook, 

It you would know what Bait the Fiſh loves beſt 
at the time of your fiſhing, having taken one, flit 
His Gill, and take out his Stomach, and open it 
without bruiſing, and there you will find what he 
laſt fed on and had a fancy to ; by which means you 
may bait your Hook accordingly. 

When you fiſh, ſhelter your ſelf under ſome Buſh 
or Tree, or ſtaud ſo far from the brink of the River 
that you can only diſcern your Float : for Fiſh are 
timorous, and are affrighted at the leaſt fight or mo- 
tion. The beſt way of Angling with the Fly is 
down'the River, and nat up, as you will find by ex- 
Pericnce. 

You never need make above half a dozen tryals in 
one place, -cither with Fly or Ground-bait, when 
you Angle for Trout ; for by that time he will either 
offer to take, or refuſe the Bait, and not ſtir at all. 


If 
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If you will have Fiſh bite eagetly and freely, and 
without ſufpition, you muſt preſent them with ſuch 
Baits as naturally they are -inclined to, and in 
fach manner as they are accuſtomed to receive 


them. 

If you uſe Paſtes for Baits, you muſt add 'Flax 
or Wool, mix a little Butter therewith and that 
will preſerve the Paſte from waſhing off your Hook. 

The Eyes of ſuch Fiſhes as you kill, are moſt 
excellent Baits on the Hook for almoſt any ſort of 
Fiſh, 

Laſtly, make not this or any other Recreation 
your daily prattice, leſt your immoderate Exerciſe 
therein bring a Plague upon you rather than a plea- 
ſure. 


Aſtrologieal Eleftions for Angling 


in general, 


F as the Wiſe man faith, (and I think there is 

none that dare queſtion his Authority) that There 
is a proper time and ſeaſon for every ation under the 
Sun, 1 hope it will not be offenſive nor impertinent 
to ſhow what time and ſeaſons the intelligent Angler 
ought to make choice of, that may aniwer his ex- 
peQation, For my own part, I have ſo often expe- 
rimented the truth of theſe Rules, that by my good 
will I would never Angle but at an elected time: the 
ingenious will not deſpiſe them, and for others they 
were not intended: And they are theſe ; 


If you would Neptune's ſcaly Subje&s get, 

Nights horned Queen in the Midheaven ſet : 
Thence let her on the Paphian Goddeſs ſhe 9g 

FT th Weſt, and greet ber with a-friendly Trine, 

Be ſure you always fortify the Eaſt, 

And let the Maiden-Star poſſeſs the Weſt: . m 
Flows 
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However let ſome Aquatick Sign aſcend, up * 
And let alt yower bit haypy Led attend? 

Then ſee the ſetting Conſtellation be 

AfiGed by ſome bateful Enemy, > 

At leaſt bis Lord, the ſixth with ſtrength defend , 
Let ative power bis Radiant Lord attend. 

Then may you boldly venture to the Flood 

A1d take from thence what Fiſhes you ſee good, 


What proviſion is to be mage for An- 
gling-Tools. 


THE time of providing Stocks is in the Winter- 

Solſtice, when the Trees have ſhed their Leaves, 
and the Sap is in the Roots : For after January it 
aſcends again into the Trunk and Branches, at which 
time it 15 improper to gather Stocks or Tops. 

Let your Stocks be taper-grown, and your Tops 
the beſt Ruſh-ground-ſhoots you can get, not knotty, 
but proportionable and ſlender ; otherwiſe they will 
neither caſt nor ſtrike well, and by reaſon of their 
unpliableneſs your Line will be much endanger. 

-Having gathered your Stocks and Tops all in one 
ſeaſon, and as ſtraight as you can, bathe them, ſaving 
the Tops, over a gentle fire, agd uſe them not till 
fully ſeaſoned, till about a year and four months : 
they are better if kept two years. 

Now to preſerve theſe ſtocks or Tops from rot- 
ng, or worm-eating, rub them over thrice a year 
with Sallet or Linſeed-oyl; ſweet Butter will ſerve, 
if never falted ; and with any of theſe you muſt chaſe 
well your Rods : if bored, pour in either of the 
Oyls, and let them bathe therein twenty four hours, 
then pour it out again; and this will preſerve your 
Tops and Stocks from injury. _ 

ow 
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How to joyn the Stock or Top together, or how 
to make all forts of Rods for Fly, Ground, or other- 
wiſe, with what lengths are belt for ſeyeral ſorts of 
Fiſhing. I need not here relate; ſigce without Eg 
your ſelf to the trouble, you may purchaſe them 
{uch as ſell them at no dear rates. 


How to make « Line after the beſt manner. 


LET your Hair be round, and twiſt it even, for 

that ſtrengthens the Line ; and let your Hair, as 
near as you can, be of an equal bigneſs : then lay 
them in Water for a quarter of an hour, by which 
means you will find which of the Hairs do ſhrink ; 
than twiſt them over again. 

Some intermingle Silk in the twiſting, but I can- 
not approve of it ; but a Line of all Silk is not 
amiſs ; alſo a Line made of the ſmalleſt Lute-ſtring 
is very good, but that it will ſoon rot by the Water. 

The beſt colour for Lines is the ſorrel, white, and 
grey ; the two laſt for clear waters, and the firſt for 
muddy Rivers : neither is the pale watry green to 
be contemned, which colour you may make after this 
manner. 

Take a pint of ſtrong Ale, half a pound of Soot, 
a ſmall quantity of the juice of Walnut-leaves, with 
the like quantity of Alum ; put theſe into a Pipkin, 
and boil them together about half an hour : Having 
ſo done, take it off the fire, and whea it is cold put 
in your Hair. Or thus : 

Take a Pottle of Alum-water, ſomewhat more 
than a handful of Marigold-flowers, boil them till a 
yellow ſcum ariſe ; then take half a pound of green 
Copperas, with as much Verdegreece, and beat them 
together to a fine powder : put theſe with the Hair 
into the Alum-water,and let it lie ten hours or more; 
then take the Hair out, and let it dry. 


In 
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In the making' your Line leave a 'Bought at 
ends, the one to'put it to and take it from, the Le, 
the” other to hang your loweſt link upon to which 
your Hook is faſtned ; and ſo you may change your 
Hook as often as you pleaſe. 


Of the Hook, Flote, and other things. 
| worth the Obſervation. 


7 Our Hook ought to be long in the ſhank, ſome- 
, what round in its circumference, the point 
ſtanding even and ſtraight ; and let the bending be 
in the ſhank. 

Uſe ſtrong, but ſmall Silk, in the ſetting on of 
your Hook, laying the Hair on the inſide of your 
Hook : for if it be on the outſide, the Silk will fret 
and cut it aſunder. 

As for the Flotes, there are divers way of making 
them : Some uſe your AMuſcovy-Duck-quills, which 
are the beſt for ſtill Waters; but for ſtrong ſtreams 
take good ſound Cork without flaws or holes, and 
bore it through with a hot Iron ; then put into it a 
Quill of a fit proportion ; then pare your Cork ints 
a Pyramidal form of what bigneſs you think fit ; af- 
ter this grind it ſmooth. , 

To plum your Ground, you muſt catry with you 
a'Muſquet-bullet with a hole made through it, or any 
other ſort of Plummet, tying this to a ſtrong twiſt 
hang it on your Hook, and ſo you will find the depth 
of the Water. . 

And that you may not incommode your Tackle, it 
will be very requiſite to make ſeveral] partitions "in 
pieces of Parchment fowed together, by which each 
Utenſil may have a place by it ſelf. 

"In any wiſe forget not to carry a little Whetſtone 
with you to ſharpen your Hooks if you find them 


blunt and dull. + 
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\ 1 need not adviſe you how to carry your BOB 
and PALMER, or put you in mind of having ſe- 
yeral Boxes of divers ſizes for your Hooks, Corks, 
Silk, Thread, Lead, Flies, &'c. or admoniſh you not 
to forget your Linnen and Wollen Bags for all ſorts 
of Baits ; but let me forwarn you not to have a 
PAUNDER that is heavy, for it can never be li 
enough : Thoſe which are made of Oſfiers I think are 
the beſt. 

Laſtly, forget not to carry with you a ſmall Pole 
with a Loop at the cnd thereof, to which you may 
faſten a ſmall Net to land great Fiſh withal. 

There is another way much better, and that is by 
the Landing-hook, which hath a Screw at the end of 
it to. ſcrew it into the Socket of a Pole : to which 
Socket may be fitted alſo two other Hooks, the one 
to pull out Wood, and the other ſharp to cut away 
Weeds. 


Of Flies Natural and Artificial, and how 


to uſe them. 


N-ttura! Flies are innumerable, there being as ma- 

ny kinds as there are different ſorts of Fruits, 
to avoid prolixity, I ſhall only name ſome of them, 
viz. the Dun-fly, the Stone or May-fly, the Red-fly, 
the Moor-fly, the Tawny-fly, the Shel-fly, the Cloudy 
or Blackiſh-fly, the Flag-fly, the Vine-fly ; alſo-Cater-: 
pillers, Canker-flies, and Bear-flies, with Thouſands 
more which _—_ Meadows and Rivers, for the 
contemplation of all, but particularly the recreation 
of Anglers. 

Theſe come in ſooner or later, according to the 
ſeaſon of the year, that is, ſooner, or later accord- 
ing tothe forwardneſs or backwardneſs of the Spring; 
for Flies being bred of Putrefa&tion, commence their 
beiag according as the Heat doth further their ſemi- 
nal vertue unto animation, | 
' 
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' Tcannot preſcribe you Rules to know when, ea 
Fly rometh in, and is moſt grateful ro every fort of 
Fiſh ; and therefore I ſhall leave the knowledge here- 
of to your own obſeryation, 

Moreover, there are ſeveral ſorts of Flies accord. 
ing to the ſeveral natures of divers Soils and Rivers, 
or diverſity of Plants; yet ſome there are common 
to all, altho but few. | 

All Flies are very good in their ſeaſons for ſuch 
Fiſh as riſe at the Fly; but ſome more peculiarly 
good, as being better beloved by ſome ſort of 


Fiſh generally riſe at theſe Flies moſt eagerly when 
moſt ſort of Flies reſort to the Water-ſide, hang- 
ing in a manner in cluſters on Trees and Buſhes, de- 
lighting themſelves to skip thence and play upon 
the water; and then do the fiſh ſhew their in 
catching them. 

To the intent you may the better know what kind 
of Fly the Fiſh then moſt covet, obſerve thus to do z 
coming in the Morning to the River-fide, beat the 
Buſhes with your Rod, and take up what variety you 
may of all ſorts of Flies, and try them all ; by 
which means you will quickly know which are in 
greateſt eſtimation among them. Not but that they 
will change their Fly ſometimes, but then it is when 
they have glutted themſelves therewith for five or 
fix days together, which is commonly upon the go- 
ing out of that Fly : for Fiſh never covet that Fly 
more than when there is greateſt plenty, contemuing 
them at their firſt coming in. 

There are two ways to fiſh with theſe natural 
Flies; either on the ſurface of the water, or alittle 
underneath it. Now when you Angle for Chevin, 
Roach, or Dace with the natural Fly, move it noc 
Gviftly when you ſee the Fiſh make at it, but rather 
let it glide ſpontaneouſly towards it with the Stream: 
If it be in @ ſtill and flow water, draw oe ly 

W- 


men et nn 
they will not follow it, ding, & 

motion. Theſe fiſh delight to ſhew neat 
Son-ſhiny-day almoſt on the TY, ns 

ter, by which means d 

The Artificial Fly 1s FT ages uſed bur wont 
weather, when by the Winds. the Waters 
rroubled, that the Natural Fly cannot, be fern, wor. 
reſt.apon them. 

There are (according to the opinion of Mr. Wal 
tan, a Very ingenious Man, and an excellent Angler) ; 
zwelve ſorts of Artificial Flies to -Angle- with ow 
the wy of the Water, of which theſe are the Privy: 
cipa 

"The firſt is (to uſe his own words) the Dun-fly} 
in March, _ of dun Wool, and the Feathers af 
iPartridge” $ Wing. 

The ſecond is a Dwr-fly too, atid rnadefof blade” 
Wool, and the. Feathers of a black Drake ; the Body 
made of the firſt, and the Wings of the latter, ©" 
| | Thethird is the Stone-fly, in April ; the Body is 

made of black Wool made "allow under che Wings 

Gr _ 
e fourth is the Ruddy-fly, in the beg 

May; the Body being fe of red Wool, 

bound about with black ; Silk, with the Feathers 

o x37 Capon, which hang daggling on his fides next 

$ Tail. , 

The fifth is the Tellow or Greeniſh Fly, in June 5; 
the Body is made of black Wool, with a yellow. 
by cither fide, and the Wings taken off the Wings 
zzard, Arn with black braked Hemp, 
wet. is the Meoriſh-fly ; the Body made af duſ 

and the Wiiigs made of the blackiſh Mail 
res 


Th 


Th ens the or ood until the mid- 
the Body wade 0 tanay Wool, the 
o Wings 
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ings 


Þbs; : 


hy Fer 
ali Ie of a Pearock*s Tail, and the Wings 
iade Of Buzzdrds Wings. 
[Fe rr cod laſt is the Drake-fly, good in Au- 
: : 
A 


i Il, dy made'of black Wool lapt about with 
3: Dla 


: WaſpNiy,in July"; the 
tpt bout with yellow Silk, the 
x feathers. & , 


aQ'a 

k 3% Wings of the Mail of the black Drake 
with 2 black head. 
"And then having 'n4tned two more, he concludes 
wittily.. Thus bave you & Jury of Flies, likely to betray 
and eondernn all the Trouts in the River. ' 
_- This in my opinion ſeems a tedious and Yifficult 
Way I ſhould rather thiak it better to find the Fly 
every ſeaſon,” andthat which the Fiſh all 
time moſt eagerly covet, and make one as like it 
ot pho you may, in colour, ſhape, aad proportion; 

0 


fore you.” 

. Fhere are ſeyeral ways of making theſe artificial 

es, which, I ſhall forbear here to relate, thinking 

ie. more. proper to leave it to the ingeanity of every 
articular perſon, which will be very much help'd 

by ſeeing and obſerving the Artiſt's method in their 


ſition, 
;Lhe beſt Obſervations 1 can colle for artificial 
Hy-Fiſhing, are theſe : 


Firſt, Obſerve to fiſh in a River ſomewhat diſturb- 
& by-Rain, or in a cloudy day, when the Waters 
are. moved by a gentle breez : the Sonth-wigd is beſt, 
the Welt indifferent, but the Eaſt is ſtark naught. 
But, as.to. this I give not much credit ; for ler the 
Sky be cloudy, and the Seaſon not too cold, Ple bid 


defiance to any Wind that blows not too hard. - 
I 


r Four better imitation lay the natural Fly be- | 


© te of a wheyiſh complexion, then uſe a black or 


ny 


4 
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| dlojr kigh, .yer-not fo ſigh but that you may cod” 
ty guide 4, T "Oey riſe in. phi 
Deeps, where you (hall kill the belt Fiſh : 'buc if. the 
Wind b& ſmall, then is the beſt angling in ſwifx 
Streams ; and be. ſure to keep your Fly in continual 
motion.. ky of 

Secondly, Keep as far from the Water-fide as you 
can; whether you fiſh with a Fly or Worm, ; 
fiſh down the Stream, having the Sun on your back, 
not ſuffering your Line to touch the Water but your 
Fly onely. Here note, that the light Fly makes moſt 
ſport in adark night, and the darkeſt or leaſt Fly in 
a clear day, | 

Therdly, in clear Rivers ever Angle-with a. ſmall 
Fly with ſlender Wings ; but in ſuch as are muddi- 
td by Rain, uſe a Fly that is larger bodied thast 

ordinary. | 

. . ” Fourthly, When the water beginneth' to tlear af- 
ter Rain, arid becomes browniſh, then. uſe a Red,or 
Orange Fly ; if the day be clear, alight ed 
Fly, and adark Fly for dark Waters ; it the 


brown Fly. 1 will not fay theſe DireQions or Rules 
are without exceptions, Ks 
. , " Fifthly, Let your Line for Fly-fiſhing be twice: 4 
wg as your Rod, unleſs the River be cumbred wi 


. Sixtbly, For every ſott of Fly, have ſeveral of the 
fame iforin ing in colour, to ſute with the different 
complexions of ſeveral waters arid weathers. --. 
Seventhly, You muſt have a nimble eye, and'an 
ive hand to ſtrike preſently with the riſing of he 
A, -or elſe he will be apt to ſpew out the Havok, 
& his miſtake. 
#hthly,. Let your Fly fall firſt into the Water : 
if your Liae fall firſt, It ſcares the fiſh, and there- 
te you xflult draw igain and caft; 
Ya Amtbly 
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Nimtbly, When you Angle inflow Rivers of ſtil 
places nid your Artificial Fly, caſt it over croſs th 
River, and let it ſink a little in the water, and draw 
it gently back again, fo as you raiſe no Circles, nor 
break the Water ; and let the Fly float gently with 
-_ Current, and hereby you will find excellent 

port, 

Laftly, Take notice that your Salmon-flies muſt be 
made with their Wings ſtanding one behind the o- 
ther, whether two or four. He delights in the fineſt 
gawdieſt colours you can chooſe, in the Wings chiefly, 
which muſt be long, and ſo muſt the Tail. 


—— 


Of Ground Angling. 


F you fiſh under the Water for a Trout, it muſt be 
without a Float, onely with a Plumb of Lead, or a 

' which is better, becauſe it'will rowl on the 
ground. - And this way of fiſhing is very good in 
cold weather,when the Fiſh ſwim very low : you muſt 


lace this Bullet about nine Inches from the baited 
ook ; your Top mult be very gentle, that the Fiſh 
may more <aſily run away with the Bait, and not be 
feared with the ſtifneſs of the Rod. You mult not 
ſtrike as ſoon as you feel the Fiſh bite, but Nack your 
Linea little; that he may the better ſwallow the Bait 

d Hook. . When you ftrike do it gently, for the 

eaſt matter does it. 

Let your Tackle be fine and flender, for that is 
better than, your big and ſtrong Lines, which ſerre 
onely to fright the Fiſh, | 
* You will findit a better way of Angling to do it 
without Float or Lead, onely making uſe of *a Gar- 
den-worm, drawing it up and down the Stream ; by 
which you will take more Trouts than any othe 
way, eſpecially if it be in a clear day. The Morning 
aad Evening are the chicteſt ſeaſons for the Ground- 

Line 
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Line for Trout : but if the day-prove Cloudy, or 
the-Water. muddy, you.may' Angle at Ground: all the 
day. 


Of Night-Aogling. 


(= Fiſh (eſpecially Trowts) are like Bucks., 
\I wary and circumſpett in their ſelf-preſeryati- 
an,.and know. the ſeaſons moſt fix for them to feed 
without danger ; and. that is the Night, as they fup- 
poſe, thinking then they may moſt ſecurely range 
abroad. i#-, 

In your Night-angling take two great. Garden- 
worms of an equal length, and place them on your 
Hook ; then caſt rhem a good diſtance, and draw 
them to you again upon the ſuperficies of the Water, 
not ſuffering them to ſink ; to which end you muſt | 
not uſe a Plummet. You may eaſily hear the Fiſh 
riſe, and therefore give him ſome time to ſwallow 
your Bait, then ſtrike*him gently. It he will-nor 
take it at the top, ſink your Bait by adding ſome 
Lead, and order your ſeat as at Day-angling on the 
Ground. | 

I have frequently experienced it, that the teſt 
Trouts bite in the Night, riſing moſt commonly in 
the ſtill Deeps, but unuſually in the Streams. 

Inſtead of theſe Garden-worms you may uſe a black 
Snail, or a piece of Velvet in its likeneſs : this/1s a 
moſt excellent Night-bait for a Trout, and nothing 
like the black Snail for a Chub in the Morning early. 

You may bait your Hook with a A5mow for a 
Trout thus : put your Hook through the point of his 
lower Chap, and draw it through ; then put your 
Hook in at his Month, and bring the point to his 
Tail; then draw your Line ſtraight, and it will 
bring him into a round compaſs: But be ſure you fo 
order his Mouth that the Water get not ig. 


Y qg Wa 


What times are ſeaſonable, and what uuſiaforble 
| to Anghe in. I a, 
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Alm and clear weather is'very good to Angle in; 
A.4 but cool cloudy weather in Summer is beſt ; þut 
it muſt not beſo boiſterouſly windy as that you can- 
not guide your Tackle, The cooler the weather is in 
hotteſt Months, the better it is : and if a fadden vio- 
lent ſhour hath diſturbed'and muddied the River, then 
is your time-to Angle in the Stream at the ground 
with a red Worm, | 
 Likewiſe%a little before the Fiſh ſpawn is a very 
good time for Angling ; for then their Bellies being 
full, they come into ſandy Fords, 'and there rub their 
Bellies to looſen them, at which rime they will bite 
very freely. | 
#1f you intend to fifh for Carp and Tench, you muſt 
conimence your {port early in the Morning, fiſhing 
from Sun-riſing till eight of the Clock, and from four 
in the Afternoon till Night ; and in hot Months 
xill it be very late, 
'* Inthe heat of Summer Carps will ſhew themſelves 
on the very Rim of the water; at which time," if you 
fiſh'with # Lob-worm as you do with a Fly natural, 
;you have excellent ſport, eſpecially if it be among 
Reeds. 
In March, April, September, and all the Winter, 
(in which ſeaſon Fiſh ſwim deep very near the Ground) ' 
L fay, in thoſe Months it is beſt fiſhing in a clear ſe- 
rene warm day, for thettthey bite faſteſt : But all the 
; Summer-time Mornings, Evenings, and cool cloudy 
weather are the beſt times for Angling. - 
-'© Here note, that by experience you will find that 
Fiſh" riſe beſt ar” the Fly after a ſhour of Rain that 
hath onely beaten the Gnats and Flies into the River 
without muddying them. The proper Months and 
times of the'day for thE'Fly, are March, April, as; 
bien -” TY 
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nd the beginiving of Furc5*in which Months let your 
times*be:in the: Morning” Bout nine, jind berween 

"three and four in the Afternoon. - A watt: Evenicly 
is very ſeal6hable, if thE'Griats play mich." 


ſhitty-nighr, if the day ſyccegd- 
ing prove-dbildy, it is # ery Po time fot MTs 
for, having abRtained. frbyn'-#6 


dd zl? the- " 
they wilt nor ſtir for fear-in'bright nights "he next 
- day they becoine hangry-aAR'* Lager, ly "the" foo 
neſs of the day: makes theny bit 

" At the open pening of: Slueew/ y 0 along 

with the courſe of the water” and-you fronts 
and” other: fiſh' will then' corne out to Ret or what 
food the water brings Yowh With ir. / 

Having/ſhewn you what Jeaſoris are ot proper 
and profitable to Angle in; Twill dei to you 
ſuch as are not. 

And Firſt, tm theeextremiry” of Hear, when the 
Earth is parched with: Drought, there 1s little ſport 
to be obtained}; eſpecially-int nfnddy or clear ſhallow 
Rivers. 

Secondly, In the erin or Spring-time, -when 
there happeneth any bt, Froſt; x es wilt not the 
fiſh bire kindly all tha anlef3 it be 
ing, and\if rhat'prove ſerenc'and lene ke5t is 
not convenient to fiſh at ahy- time 'When 'the | 
bloweth'ſo high that you cannot manabe be! Tools 
to advantage. 

Thirdly, Sheep-ſhearing tice is an, Eneiny to the 
Angler, for then the Fiſh glut themſthves with what 
is waſht off th&Sheep, afdwill ſcarcely bite till that 
ſeaſon be \ pot Likewiſe — Eaſt and Mort 

'WPirig-winds do very* much prejudice mnt er 
4 ting-win nieſther'rs it g to fiſh immedia 
"Spawning-timhe ; for at that -rime their! bo 
"much' abated. 
Tt is a very: frran = thing to conſider " natural 


inftinR i in Fiſh-in Ms the approach of a 
fhowr 


S 


PPS that 0pon the uſe 
þ ve tne 
Cloy - ns; threatned. a RR they 
L Oh PRs ; from which obſervation I have often 
my els ge beingwet to the' Skin, 


: receding; night prove dark and 
| corly' : ens rove.Jneffeftual for 
or at ſuch times the 


TER: ones preg abroa-fo the leſſer, ; who, -by-in- 


oct .knowin os ,, hide themſelves till. the 
ortiing ; an aLK aod having ated all nizhr become then 
| Ye. whilft, the-great ones. having gorg'd 
id TS AN abſcondedfall the day long. 
next thing -we ſhall inſiſt on; 1s.the way of 
taking ſeveral ſorts af fiſh-(as they are-here alphabe- 
. tically fet. down) with ſeveral proper Iaucs according 
x0 the. beſt of EXPETIgnpes, 


em OP c—_— —_ 
—_ ——_—_— A — 14 4a _ — © 
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* Of the BARBEL. 


THE Barks) is fo called by- reaſon of..the Barb 
S654) IS . A his Noſe or-Chaps, ..,He is a lea- 
wa as aug is,fuch 2 one as will not break 
hald when hook'd-;, ur Will iroquently break, if 
| th, od and; Lyne. ; - - 
wim together in great Shoals, and are at 
worlt in "April, though not very good at. any time. 
The, places where. :he loves moſt [to reſort, are 
where Weeds grow,,,Or in.a gravelly riſing ground, 
-. wherein; he will dig,e root like a Hog, with his 
Noſe: mn bot that. be-frequents the ſtrongeſt, forifts 
o# bs r {ometimes, as deep Bridges or Wears,where 
ſo ſettle himſelf among the Piles and hollow 
hd or;amongſt. Moſs or. Weeds,, that let the wa- 
ter be never ſo ſwift, he will remain, immoveable. 
+ This is his cuſtome in the Summer-time; after which 
knes he retires into: 4-4 a and there hel "th 
\o) 
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'the-Female-to.dig a hole in the Sand for her to -hide 


«© 
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her Spawn from being, devoured by. other-Fiſh. : . . 
This Fiſh is of ales Caſt and handſome ſhape, 
with ſmall Scales placed after a moſt curious manner; 
and as his ſhape is curious ſo is his palate, for hewill 
not eat any thing butwhat is clean and therefore if 
you- intend to make any fport with him your Bait 


muſt be very well cowred. The beft for him is a 
\Lob-worm, at which;he will bite boldly, if you bait 


your ground the night before with big worms cut.in 
pieces... For him you can never bait the Ground: too 
much, nor can you fiſh for him too early or too lage. 
Gentles alſo area very good Bait for him, if green; 
and fo is Cheeſe made tough by ;- it in a wer 
Linnen Bag a day or two : This. Cheele. ſteeped jn 
clarified Honey, and the Ground where you intend 
to fiſh, baited therewith,will give you an opportuni- 
ty to catch ſtore enough of Barbels, if there be:any 
thereabout. You may do well to bait your Hook 
with Cheeſe that is ſoft, and Sheeps-tallow wrought 
into a Paſte : but there is no bait ike the well-{cowr- 
ed Lob-worm, or Cheeſe ſteeped in Honey an Jour 
or two. | | 
When you fiſh for this Barbel, let your-Rod and 
Line be both long and ſtrong ; on your Line let there 
be a running Plummet, that is a Bullet with a hole 
through the middle, let a knot or little bit of Lead be 
Placed a Foot or more above your Hook, to keep your 
Bullet from falling down on-it : ſo your Worm will 
lie at the bottom where they always bite, and when 
he takes your bait the Plummet will lie and not check 
the fiſh, and you may know by the —_ of the top 
of your Rod when he bites, and likewiſe feel-him 
with your hand make a ſtrong ſnatch, thenſtrike and 
you rarely fail, if you play him well and tire him; for 
a$ he is very ſubtile, ſo is he extraordinary ſtrong and 


| dogged tobedealt withal, and will ſo ſtruggle, that 


if you manage him not dextrovſly, he will break your 
Eine, His 


+ 


His beft time of biting'is about nine of the Clotk, 
. and the thiefeſt time of fiſhing for hirs is at the Jat- 
ter end of May, Func, Fuly, "and the beginning of 


Of the BREA M. 


T Here are twoforts of Breams, the one a freſtvand 
"the other afalt-water-Fiſh, yet neither differ 

- much 1n ſhape, mature, or taſte. Wt 

 Hhallonety ſpeak of the freſh-water- Bream whi 

-at fall growth is a large and ſtately Fiſh, and breeds 
«either 1n/Ponds or Rivers ; but chiefly delights in the 
former, which if he likes, he will not onely grow 
*excceding-fat, but will fil the Pond with his iſſue, 

even to the ſtarving of the other Fiſh. 

As for his ſhape, it is very bread, and thick ſca- 

Jed 'very excellently, witha forked Tail ; his Eyes 

are Large, bnt he hath a little ſucking Mouth,,difpro- 

port e to his Body. | 
_©*The fleſh of this Fiſh is accounted more pleaſant 
| than wholeſome by ſome : but as for my part, I am 
of the Judgment of the, French, who have a great 
eſtimation for it ; and if you'will but taſte his Belly 
or Head, yon will ſay it is'moſt excellent food. 

' "The Brea ſpawneth in Fee, or the beginning of 
Fuly,/and is eaſy taken ; for after one or two gentle 
'turns he will fall-upon his ſide, and ſo you may'draw 
'him to Land with eaſe. The beſt time of Angling 
for him, is from. St. James-tide till Bartholomtei-tide ; 

ITT having hadall the Snmmers food, they-are ex- | 
ceeding fat. 

' The Bream is a great toyer of red Worms, eſpe- 
cially fach as are to: be. formd at the root of 'a great 
Dock, and lie wrapt up in'a round clue ; alſe heloves 
Paſte, Flag-worms, Waſps, green Flies, Butterflies, 
and a Grafs-hopper with his Legs cut off. | 


The 
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ve Kiging.— 
Fhe way of - taking  Breams iy thus : -birſt-bai 
(where you they reſort) withaconye- 
tient quantity of ect ground Darſey-apelhe boyled 
but a-little while, and ined when it-is-cold-;: go 
with-it to the place about nine a Clock at night, then 
take your Malrt,and ſqueezing it between your Hands, 
throw it into the River, -and it will -fink : If the 
ſtream run hard, caſt in yoor {queezed-Balls a- little 
aboye the . place you intend to Angle in. Having 
thus baited your ground, in the Morning bait your 
Hook with the greateſt red Worm you can-get ; you 
may find them in Gardens or Chalky Commons-after 
a ſhowr of Rain ; of which you muſt ſtore your ſelf 
beforchand, keeping them a Month at leaſt in dry 
Moſs, changing the Moſs every three days.  Havi 
baited your hook ſo that the worm'\may crawl to 
fro, for the better inticing of the Fiſh to bite with- 
out ſuſpition, obſerve where your fiſh play moſt and 
ſtay longeſt, which; commonly is in the broadeſt, 
deepeſt and ſtilleſt part of the River generally in 
deep-and ſtill back-Waters : then plumb your grongd, 
and fiſh within half an Inch of ir ; for although gou 
ſhall ſee ſome 'Breams- play on the top of the wa- 
ter, yet theſe are but the Sentinels for- them ' be- 
neath, d.44 i. *% 

You may have three or four Rods-out, at» a time 
ſruck in the'Bank-fide, and let them be long, -the 
Hoats Swan -or Gooſe-quills, which muſt be-ſuak 
with Lead, the tops bearing above-water about half 
an Inch. Let your Rods be caſt in one above-the 
ether about a yard and half diſtant, - and then- with- 

draw your ſelf from the- Bank ſo far that yau<an 
perceive nothing but the top of the Float, z andawhen 
you perceive it-{tak,then creep to the-wartr-lidgand 
give it as much Line as you can : if it be a Carp or 
Bream, they will run to the edher-ffe ;- then ſtrike 
gently, and hold your Rod at-@+ bent a little whi 

but do not pull, for then you-ſpoit all ; -but you wy _ 
bo 6; - 


Co 


3 Of Filhing. 
firſt tire them before you'can land them, being 
ſhie. - Of the two, the Carp is the worſt, being more 
brisk and ſtrong. | | 
Here take notice by the way, if Pike or Pearch be 
thereabour, it will be but a folly to think of killin 
Gol or Beam ; and therefore you muſt remore thoſe 
obſtacles, by fiſhing them out at firſt. And to the 
igtent you may know whether there be thoſe Fiſh of 
Prey thereabout, take a ſmall Bleak or Gudgeon, and 
bait. it,” ſetting 1t alive among your Rods, two foot 
deep from your Float, with a little red Worm at the 
point of your Hook : if a Pike be there, he will cer- 
tainly ſnap at it. x 


Of the BLEAK, 


FJ? E Bleak is an eager fiſh, and is caught with all 
. * ſorts of Worms bred on Trees or Plants, alſo 
with Flies, Paſte, Sheeps-blood, &c. You may An- 
gle for-them with balf a ſcore Hooks at once, if yon 
can - faſten them all on. 'Alſo in an Evening the 
Bleak will take the natural or artificial Fly, 

' If jt be a warm clear day, there is no Bait ſo good 
for. the Bleak as a ſmall Fly at the top of the water 
which they will take at any time of the day, but eſ. 
Prey ia the evening : there is no fiſh that yields 

er ſport for a young Angler than this, for they 
are ſo cager that they will leap ont of the water at 
the Bait. 

* If the day be cold and cloudy, Gentles or Cadice 
are beſt about two foot under water. 

' This fame Bleak by ſome. is called a Freſh-water- 
ſprat, or River-ſwallow, by reaſon of his continual 
motion. 

Sorne would have him called Bleak from the whitiſh 
colour, and that is onely under his Belly, for his Back 


is of a pleaſant Sca-green. 
There 


ww 
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} Of Filhing. yi 
There is an6ther way of taking” ZFledks, by wikp- 
ping them in a Boat or on a Bank-fide in ſwift 4- 
ter in a Summers evening, with a Hazel-top about 


' fiveor fix foot long, and a Line twice the length of 


the Rod; but the beſt way is with a Drabble,that is, 
tic cight or ten ſmall Hooks along a Line two Inches 
above one another, the biggeſt Hook the lowermoſt, 
by which you may ſometimes take a better Fiſh, and 
bait theta with Gentles, Flies, or ſmall red Worms, 
by which means you may take half a dozen or more 
ax one time, 


Of the BULL-HEAD, or MIL- 
LER'STHUMB. 4 


TH E 3ull-head is a Fiſh which hath a broad. Head 

and wide Mouth, with two broad Fins gear his 
Eyes, and two Fins under his Belly: inſtead off his 
Teeth his rough Lips aſſiſt him in nibbing at the bait 


-He hath Fins alſo on his Back, and one belew the 


Vent ; and his Tail is round, his body being all over 
- on with whitiſh, blackiſh, and browniſh 
pots. 
They begin to ſpawn about April, and are fall of 
Spawn all the Summer-ſeaſon. The Bull-bead's com- 
mon habitation is in Holes, or among Stones in dlear 
Water in Summer ; but in the Winter he takes up 
tis quarters with the Fel in the Mud : So doth the 
Loach and Minnow ;, or we cannot gueſs otherwiſe 
where their Winter-abode ſhould be. 

He is eaſily taken in the Summer, for he is lazie 
and ſimple. Yon may ſee him in hot weather lie 
Sunning himſelf on a flat Stone or gravelly c_—_ 
at which time you may put your Hook (which 
be baited with a ſmall Worm) very near the Mouth, 
at which he ſeldom refuſeth to bite, ſo that the reri- 


et buagling Angler may take hjey. FL 


AOETES. . _. ». JON 
Be is ant F but of fo ill a ſha 
that many: women care year 
auch reſembles a Toad. 

Of te.CHEVIN; + 

| jay at wp Nh int 8. ©. vor 
"0 yet Ve yie in a very lit- 
th tive a A he-is, ſtruck, —_ larger he "ads 
quieter hes taken, , : 

As for his food, he loveth all forts of Worms and 

Flies, alſo Cheeſe, Grain, black Worms, ſlitting their 
Bellies that the white may appear : he loveth to have 
his Bait large, and variety of Baits at one Hook. He 
delights very-much in the Pith that:graws.in the bone 
of an Ox-back, of which yoti muſt be careful ia tak- 
inggche tough outward Skin, without breaking 
The tender inward Skin. , ,,, ' 7 
: *Rarly: in the Morning Angle-for your Chevin with 
Snails ;. but chooſe fome other Bait for him inthe 
heat of the day, for then he will not bige at them: 
In the. Afreraoon fiſh for him at Ground or Flie. 
"There is noFly heloveth better than a- great Moth 
"with-a great head, whoſe Body is yeHow, with whi- 

i s, which is to be found commonly in Gar- 
-densabout rhe Evening. He will got ſtick formetimed 
to ſnap a Lamprey:. 


Of th CHAR. 


Could never read nor hear that. the Char wat 

taken any where but in a Mere in Lancaſbire, cat 
led Winander-mere, the largeſt, according to report, 
that is in the Kingdom of England, being ten miles 
in length, and as ſmooth as-a Bowling-green at the 
bottom. 

This-Char is ſpotted like a Trout, -and its dimenhis 
an ſeldome exceeds ſeventeen lnches or a wE.0N 


A 


near adjacent. 
| Of the CHUB- 


His Fiſh hath ſeveral appellations ; for he is cal- 

led a Chub, a Chavendey by the French, by ſome 

a Villian, by others a Cheven, As for my part, call 

him what you pleaſe, I like him not for theſe rex- 

fons : firſt, he is full of ſmall forked Bones diſperſed 

every where throughout his Body ; next, he eats very 
waterifh ; and laſtly, this Fiſh is unfirm, and (in 
opinion). in a manger taſteleſs, vx + | 

Of all fiſh heis the beſt toenter a young ” 
for he is yery eaſily taken : however give me leave 
to preſcribe you ſome more Rules than whar I have 
Wrcady ſhewn in the Angling for the Chever, which 
is the ſame with the Chub or Chavender. 

You muſt find out ſome hole, where you ſhall 
have twenty or more of them together in a tbrday 
' floating almoſt on the very ſurface-of the water : 
let your Rod be long and ſtrong, and your Line not 
above a yard of two long, very ſtrong, and an in- 
different large Hook ; then bait your Hook with-a 
Graſhopper, bob your Graſhopper up and down oue 
the top of the water, and if there be any Chub near 
he will riſe ; but ſo abſcond your ſelf that you may 
not be ſeen, for heis a very fearful Fſh, and there- 
fore the leaſt ſhadow will make him ſink to the bot- 
tom of the water, yet he will riſe again ſuddenly : 
this is called Bobing; - 

Having baited your Hook drop itgentlyſome two 
foot before that Chub you live clefted-by- your'&fe 

| is 


Dp nk ; "268 bE-wilt inſtantly bire 
 thereatzian held fo faſt by reaſon of his 
mouth, 'that/he can ſeldony break-his hold : 
and ry ror wen: you may do well to give him play e- 
—_ and fo tire him ; otherwiſe you may Sa 
vur Line. * 
of; you cannot find aGtaſhopper, then bait your | 
panic any kind of Fly or Worm, as Ifaid be- 
Beetles, Bobs, Cod or Caſe-worms. + 
_ you fiſh for the Chub with a Fl , Graſhop- 
Peg! or Beetle, it mult be at the top © the water; 
if with other bairs, underneath. 
In March and Aprit Angle for your Chub with 
orms ; in Af __ and'Fuly, with Flies, Snails, 
or Cherries. Where r nore, he will rarely refaſe a' 
Graſhopper on the top'of a 'Cvift Stream, norgt the 
porn young Humble-bee. Ig: Auguft. 
&c. Make uſe of a Paſte made of Parniifan, or 
cheeſe pounded with Saffron in a Mortar, ad- 
ding thereunto a little Butter. Others makga Paſte 
of Cheeſe and Turpentine for the Winter-ſeaſon, at 
which time the Chub is in his prime; for: thex his 
forked Bones areeither loſt, or converted intd 4 
w_— and he is excellent nieat baked. 4 
t weather Angle forhim in the middle of the 
water, or near the top thereof ;” bu in cold weather 
fiſh for him near the bottom. | 
To finiſh all other diſcourſe of this Chub, Cheven; 
or Chavender, I ſhall only ſay that his Spawn is ex- 
cellent ; and' if .he be the Head, when-the 
Throat i is well waſht, is the beſt part of the Fiſts, 


z 
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5%, Of te CARP. 


I is confeſs'd by all, that the Carp is $ the Queen 
Q 


f all Freſh-water-fiſh, being not only. a 
but ſubxile fiſh and living lopgeſt ofall fiſh Cxoepng 


*F ihe Eel) out of his proper Element, . Thoſe that 
die ſooneſt are Herrings, for ſalt-water ; and for 
freſh-water, Tro«ts, | i 

Carps are obſerved to breed ſeveral months in one 
year ; and for thisreaſon yo! ſhall hardly ever. take 
eicher Male or Female wichout Meir or Spawn, 
They breed. e. er more naturally in Ponds than in 
running water-: in the latter very ſeldom ornever j 
and where they breed, . they breed innumerably. 

, He chat intends to Angle for a Carp, muſt arm 
himſelf with a: world of patience, þy reaſon of the 
extraordinary ſubtilty and policy of that Fiſh: The 
always choole to lie in the deepeſt places either 0 
Ponds orRivers, where is but a ſmall runningStream. 
Next, you are to obſerve.that the Carp will ſeldom 
bite in cold weather ; and in hot weather you can- 
not be too-early or too late at your ſport ; and it 
he bite, you need not fear his hold, for he is one 
. of thoſe leather-mouth'd Fiſh; who have their 

Teeth in their Throat. | W-- 

When you angle for the Carp your Rod and Line 

muſt be ftrong ;. and becauſe 4 is ſovery wary, it 

s good to, intice him by baiting the ground with 
courſe Paſte : In March he ſeldom refuſeth the red 
Worm, the Cadice in Fuze, nor the Gralhopper 
in July, Auguſt, and September, , , 

\ The Carp takes delight in Worms or ſweet Paſtes, 
of which thereare great variety ; the beſt are made 
up of Honey and Sugar, and ought to be thrown 
into your Water ſome hours before you intend to 
angle; or if you throw in your Paſte made into 
{mall Peilers ewo or three days before, it will not 
be the worſe, eſpecially if you th.ow in alſo 
Chickens-guts, Garbage, or Blood incorporated 
with Bran or Cow-dung; oh es 

You may make your Palts in this manner ; Take 

4 convenient quantity of Bean-flour, or any other 
Flour, and mingig it with the tleih of a Cat cut 
Z ſmall j 


26 Df Filbing- | | 
Imall; make up this Compoſition with Honey, 
and then beat them all together in a Morea 
long, till they areſo tough as to hangupon a Hook 
without- waſhing off, For the better effedi 
thereof, mingle therewith ſome whitiſh Wool; 
and if you would keep ir all the year, add there. 
unto ſome Virgins-wax and clarified Honey. 

If you fiſh with Gentles, anoint them with Ho. 
ney, and put them on your hook with a piece of 
Scarlet dipt inthe like. Thisis the moſt approved 
way to deceive and captivate the ſubtile Carp. Ho- 
ney,and crumbs of White-bread mixt together is 
very good Paſte for a Carp. 

An approved way how to take Carp in a muddy Pond, 
Vide Chap. Of the Tench. 


Of the DACE and DARE. 


T* H E Dace, Dare and Roach, are much of x 
kind, both in manner of feeding, cunning, 
goodneſs and commonly in ſize. 
-- The Dace or Dare will bite at any Fly, but eſpe- 
cially at the Stone-cadice-fly or May-fly, the lat- 
ter end of April, and the beginning,or moſt part of 
May is a moſt excellent kait, floating on the top 
the water ; which you may gather great quanrities 
of from the Reeds and Sedge by the water ſide,or 
from Hawthorn buſhes which grow near the bank 
of a ſhallow Gravel-ſtream, on which they ve 
much delight to hang: alfoat Ant-flies, of whic 
the blackijh is the beit, which are found in Mole- 
hills about the Months of Fune, Fuly, Auguſt and 
> r——— The way of preferving them for your 
e is;- to put them alive into a Glaſs-bottle,having 
firſt laid therein ſome of the moiſt Earth from 
whence: you gather'd them, with ſome of the Roots 
of the Graſs of the ſaid Hillock : having laid your 
Ane-fhes ip gently without prejudicing their war — 
d TE. . ay 
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lay a clod of Earth over it: thus you may keep 
them a Month, if you bruiſe them not. If you 
would keep - them longer, put them into a large 
Rundlet, having firſt waſh;d the inſide with Water 
and Honey : having thus kept them three Months, 
they are an incomparable Bait in any Stream and 
dear Water, either for Dace, Dare, or Roach, and 
ae good alſo for a Chavender, hihing within a 
handful from the bottom. 

The beſt time for making uſe of the Ant-flie, is 
when they ſwarm, and that is generally about the 
latter end of July, and beginning of Auguſt : they 
will cover a Tree or Bujh with their multitude, 
and then if you make uſe of them, you may load 
your ſelf wich Roach or Dace in a {ma 1 time. 

Ina warm day he rarely refufeth a tiy at the top 
of the water : bur remember that when you ba 
under water for him, it is beſt to be within an 
1 I handful or ſomething more of the ground. | 

If you would fiſh for Daceor Dare in winter, then 
about Alballontide,whereever you ſee Heath or ſan- 
dy grounds ploughing up, foilow the Plough, and 
you will find a white worm with a red head,as big 
$ the ropof a mans little finger. You may know 
where moſt of them are, by thenumber of Crows 
and Rooks which lit on the ploughed land. The 
worm is very ſoft, and is by forme termed a Grub, 
which is nothing but the Spawnof a Beetle. Ga- 
ther what quantity you think fit, and put them 
Into a Veſſel with ſome of the Earth from whence 
they were taken, and you may keep them all the 

inter, , 
Laſtly, the young brood cf Waſps and Bees ha« 
ning their heads dipt 1a Bloo.l, are an excelknt 

it for Dace or Dave, | 
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Of the EEL. 
J Shall not trouble you with variety of difcourks 


concerning the being of an Eel, wherher the 
breedby ſome Generation,or Corruption as Wor 
or by certain glutinous dew drops, which fallingiq 
May and Fwune on the Banks of ſome Ponds or River, 
are by the heat. of the Sun turned into Eels: and 
theſe are by ſome called Nebvers, of which I har 
ſeen Cakes made, and have eaten thereof when 
fried, with much ſatisfaction. I ſay, waving awy 
all Diſcourſes of this nature, I ſhall only tell ya 
that fome have differenced Eels into four ſor 
chiefly : namely, the Silver-Eel, a Greeniſh BK 
(which iscalled a Creg) a blackiſh Eel, with a broal 
flat head ; and laſtly an Eel with reddiſh Fins, 

' I ſhall only ſpeak of the firſt, which is the Silre 
Eel. This Eelis generally believed to have its being 
from Generation, but not by ſpawning, but the 
young coming from the Female alive, andnobig 
ger than a ſmall Needle. 

This Eel may be caught with ſeveral ſorts 
Baits, but principally with powder'd Beef. A Ga: 
den-worm or Lob, or a Minnow, or Hen's-gut, « 
Garbage of Fiſh, is a very good bait: but ſomepre 
fer a Pride, which 'others call a Lamprey, beyond 
any yet named. 

As Eels abſcond themſelves in Winter, taking 
their conſtant reſidence in the Mud, without iti: 
ring out for ſix Months ; ſo in the Summer they 
take no.delight to be abroad in the day, and there 
fore the moſi proper time to take them is in the 
night, with any of thoſe Baits aforeſaid, faſtning 
your Line to the Bank-ſide with your Laying-hook 
in the water, Or you may throw in a Line wit 
good ſtore of Hooks baited, and plumb'd with 1 

loat todiſcover where the Line lieth, that intht 
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morning you may take itup with your Drag-hook. 
' There is another way of taking Eels, and that is 
by Sniggling. This Sniggling is nothing elſe but 
taking in the day-time a ſtrong Line and Hook bait- 
ed with a Lob or Garden-worm, and making ſuch 
holes and places where the Eels uſe to abſcond 
themſelves in the day-time near Wears, Mills, or 
Flood-gates, and gently by the help of a ſtick put- 
ting your bait into ſuch holes where you imagin 
Eels are: and if there be any, you ſha!l be ſure to 
have a bite ; but then have a care you pull not roo 
hard, leſt you ſpoil all. Here note, that the top of 

our ſtick muſt be clefr, wherein you muſt put a 
hong Hook,but ofa narrow compaſs ; which ſtick 
muſt guide the Bait into the hole where the Fel is, 
by which means,if your Tackling hold,you may get 
as large Eels as any are in the River, Mill-pond, or 
Flood-gate, &c. And as this way of fiſhing is called 
Smegling, ſoit is called Broogling for Eels, 

Bobbing for Eels is done after another manner : 
that is, Take very large Lobs,ſcowr them well,and 
with a Needle run ſome ſtrong-twilted Silk thro 
them from end to end ; take 1o many as that you 
may wrap them about a board a dozen times at 
eaſt, then tie them faſt with the two ends of the 
Silk, that they may hang in ſo many Hanks ; then 
faſten all to a ſtrong Cord,and aboura handful and 
a half above the Worms faſten a Plumb of three 
quarters ofa pound in weight,and faſten yourCord 
toa ſtrong Pole: having ſo done, fiſh in muddy wa- 
ter, and you will feel the Eels tug luſtily at them. 
When you think they have ſwallowed them as far 
asthey can,gently draw up your Line, till you have 
brought your Eels to the top of the water,and then 
bring them aſhore as faſt as you can. The Gentle- 
man (and an experienced Angler) from whom [I 
received this inſtruction, told me, he hath taken 
fix or ſeven large Eels at a time this very way. 

4 3 Ther 
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** There is another way alſo for taking of Fel, 
(though it be ſomewhat laborious, and for that rex: 
ſon is beſt ro be made uſe of in cold weather) and 
that is by an Inſtrument called an Eel-ſpear : it is 
made for the moſt part with three Forks or Teeth, 
jagged on the ſides ; bur thoſe are better that have 
four. - This you ares to ſtrike into the Mud at the 
bottom of the River ; and-if you chance to light 
where they lie, you need not fear taking them if 
your Inſtrument be good. 
\ If you would take very large Eels indeed, bait 
your Night-hooks with ſmall Roaches, and let the 
Hooks he in the Mouth of the Fiſh. - - 


Of the FLOUNDER. 


Shall not go about to tell you the nature of a 

Flownder, or give you his deſcription, ſince he isa 
Fiſh ſo well known to every one. | 
* In April, May, Tune, and Fuly, you may fiſh for 
the Flounder all day long, either in a ſwift Stream 
orin the ſtill Deep, but beſt in the Stream. Your 
moſt proper Baits are all ſorts of red Worms, Waſps, 
and Gentiles. 6 5o, | 


Of th GRAILING. 


WW i you angle for the Grailing, you muſt 
'V Y head your Hook upon the Shank with a 


very ſlender narrow plate of lead, and let it be 
flendereſt at the bent of the Hook, that the Bait, 
which muſt be a large Graſhopper , may with 
more facility come over ir: At the point let there 
be a Cad Bait, and keep the Bair in conrinudl 
Motion; and forget not to pull off the Graſhop 
per s Wings which are uppermoſt. : 

. In the Months of Marchand April,there is anex- 
cellent Bait for the Grailing, which 1s called a Tay- 
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tail : This worm is of a pale F'eſh-colour, with a 


yellow Tag on his Tail, ſomewhat lefs than half 
an inch long; which is to be found in Marled 
Grounds and Meadows in fair weather, but nor to 
be ſeen incold weather, or after a ſhowre of Rain. 


Of the GUDGE ON. 


He Gudgeon, though ſmall, isafiſh of ſopleaſunt 
* ataſte, thatin my opinion itis very little infc- 
riour to the Swelr. TI need not deſcribe him, he i5{o 
well known. 

He ſpawns three or four times in the Summer ſa- 
fon. His feeding is much like the Barbe/s, in ſharr 
Streams and on Gravel, lighting all manner of 
Flies. He is caſfily taken with a {mall red Worm, 
fiſhing near the ground. 

This Fiſh is Leather-mouthed, and will ' nor 
eaſily be loſt offthe Hook when ſtruck. You nv 
fiſh for him with Float, your Hook being on thz 
ground ; or by hand with a running line cn tie 
ground, without Cork or F:oat. 

Waſps, Gentles and Cad-bics are good baits for 
the Gudgeon, but the ſmall Red worm the belt ; you 
may fiſh for them with two or three hooks at once, 
nd find very pleaſant ſport where they rife any 
thing large. When you Angle for them, tir u; 
the Sand or Gravel with a long Pole, which will 
make them gather to that place, and bice faſter 
and with more eagerneſs. 


Of the GUINIAD. 


[ Cannot ſay much of this fiſh, only thar it is 
excelient food ; and therefore] faall conciude my 
diſcourſe of theGumiad with a very ſtrange oblerva- 
tion ; and that is,;This Fiſh is not found any where 


-but in a large Water called Pemb/e-Mere : but that 


whice 
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which is moſt remarkable is this, That the River 
which runs by Chefter hath its Head or Fountain 
in Merionith-fhir:,and in its courſeruns through this 
Pemble-Mere, which aboundsas much with Guiniad, 
as the River Dee doth with Salmon of each both af 
fording great plenty ; and yet it was never known 
that any Salmon was ever caught in the Mere, nor 
ever any Guiniads taken in the River. 


When Dee that in his courſe fain in her lap would ly, 
Commixion with her ſtore, hu ffream ſhe doth deny, 
By hs complexion prov d, as he through her doth ghd, 
Her Wealth again from has ſhe likewiſe doth divide: 
Tooſe white fiſh that in her do wondrouſly abound, 
Are never ſeen in him ; nor are b&Salmons found 
At any time in her ; but as ſh. him diſdais, 
So he again from her as wilfully abſt ains. 

| Draytons Polyolb. Say g, 


Of the LOACH. 


He Loach, though a ſmall yet a dainty fiſt: 
his breding 1d feeding 1s in littleand clea 
ſwifcBrooks or Rivulets ; here and in ſharp Streans 
Gravel is his uſual food. He is ſmall and ſlender, 
{ſeldom exceeding three Inches in length : he s 
bearded like a Barbel, having two Fins at his ſidss 
four at his Peliy, and only one at his Tail, ands 
freckled with many black or brown ſpots. 6 
+ This Loachis commonly full of Spawn, whichis, 
with the fleſh, a very grateful food to weak Sto- 
machs, affording great Nouriſhment. He is to be 
caken with a very ſmall Worm near the ground, 
for he delights to be near the Gravel, and ther 
ore is ſeldom ſeen on the top of the water. 


Of the MINNOW. 


PI He Mimoy is a fiſh without Scales, and one 
of the leaft of the watry Inhabitants ; bue 
for excellency of meat he may (in my opinion) be 
compared to any fiſh of greateſt value and largeſt 
ſize ; and little things ſhould not be diſpiſed. The 
Spawners are uſually full of Spawn all the Sum- 
mer long, for they breed often; as it is but neceſ- 
fary, being both Prey and Baits to other fiſh. They 
come into the Rivers generally about March and 
April, and there continue till the cold weather 
drive them into their winter quarters again. 
* Of colour this fiſh is greeniſh, or wavy sky-co- 
loured ; his Belly is very white, but his Back is - 
blackiſh. This Fiſh will bite ſharply at a ſmall 
Worm ; and if you will trouble your ſelf to catch 
_— of them you may make an excellent Tan- 
fie of them, cutting off their Heads and Tails, and 
frying them in Eggs, ſaucing them with Butter, 
Sugar and Verjuice. 

Anglers uſe to find himoftner than they would: 
deep places he ſeldom frequents. It is a fiſh no 
way curious of his feeding, for any Bait pleaſeth 
him if he can but ſwallow it, he will ſtrain hard 
for what he cannot gorge. The chiefeſt food he 
loveth is a ſmall red Worm, Waſps, or Cad: baits. 


Of the POPE, or RUFEF. 


His Fiſh with a double name is ſmall, and ſel- 

dom grows bigger than Gudgeon ; in ſhape he 

5 not unlike a Peach, but eſteemed berter food, be- 

ing 'of taſte as pleaſant and delightful as any fiſh 
whatever. 

The Ruff frequents the deepeſt running places 


in a Gravel River, the exact tottom of which be- 
ing 
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ing found by plumbing, and your Hooks bein 
baited with {mall red or brandling Worms, ( for f 
would have you fiſh with two or three ) you will 
have incomparable ſport as long as you deſire. 
The Ruff makes excellent ſport with an unexpe- 
rienced Angler, for he is a greedy biter ; and they 
are in great Shoals together where the Water is 
deep, ſmooth, and calm; If you would catch a good 
round quantity, bait your ground with Earth, and 
angle for them with a ſmall red Worm. 


Of the PIK E. 
F= Pike 15 a very long-liv'd creature, and if 


we may credit Sir Francs Bacon, or Geſner that 
famous Brutologiſt, he our lives all other fiſh, which 
is pity , he being as abſolute a Tyrant of the Freſhs 
waters, as the Salmon is, the King thereof. 

The larger thePike,the courſer the food,the ſmal- 
ter being ever beſt ; contrary to the nature of Eels, 
which improve their goodneſs by their bulk and age; 

He is amelancholick Fiſh, becauſe he never fwims 
in Shoals, but reſts himſelf alone; and he is as bold 
as any fiſh whatever, if we may believe report, 
which informs us a Pike hath been known to fight 
with an Otter for a Carp he had taken, and was 
carrying out of the water. Another bir a Mule b 
the Lip as he was drinking, and ſtuck thereunto 
faſt, that by that means the owner ofthe Mule took 
him. Another bit a Maid by the foot as ſhe was 
waſhing. He will frequently devour his own kind 
unnaturally ; from whence I ſuppoſe he may-ob- 
tain the name of a Freſh-water-Wolf. d 

As the Pike is in nature like the Hawk, a Bird of 
Prey, fo he is like her in generation, neither of 
them breeding but once a year: and when ths 
Pike ſpawns it is between February and March, The 
belt Pikes are found in Rivers, the worſt in Meres 
or Ponds, His 
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His common food is either Pickerel-weed, Frogs, 

or what Fiſh he can procure. This Pickerel-weed 

ſome ſay both feeds and breeds them. 

* There are two ways of fiſhing for the Pike; firſt 

by the Ledger, ſecondly by the Walking-bait. 

The Ledger-bait is fix'd in one certain place, 
whilſt the Angler may be abſent ; and this muſt be 
a living Bait,cither Fiſh or Frog. Of Fiſh the beſt 
are a Dace, Roach, or Pearch : for Frogs, the yel- 
loweſt are the beſt. How to keep them alive on your 
Hook, your own ingenuity will inform you. 

- When you intend to uſe the Ledger-bait, if itbe 
a Fiſh, ſtick your Hook through his upper Lip,and 
then faſtning ir to a ſtrong Line at leaſt ewelve or 
fourteen yards in length, tie the other end of the 
Line either to ſome Stake in the ground,orto ſome 
bough of a Tree near the Pike's ufual haunt, or 
where you think 'tis like he may come. Then wind 
your Line on a forked, ſtick, (big enough to keep 
the baic from drawing it under water) all except 
about half a yard, or ſomewhat more ; and your 
ſtick having a ſmall cleft at the end, faſten your 
Line therein ; but ſo, that when the Pike comes, 
he may eaſily draw itforth, andhave Line enough 
to go to his hold and pouch. 

your Bair be a Frog, put the Arming-wire in 
at his Mouth, and our ar his Gills; and then with 
a fine Needle and Silk ſow the upper part of his Leg 
with one ſtitch enly to your Arming-wire, or tic 
his Leg above the upper joint to the Wire ; but as 
gently as you can, felt you hurt him. 

I have ſeen excellent ſport with living baits tied 
about the bodies of two or threee couple of Ducks, 
driven over a place where ſtore of Pikes have fre- 
quented. - I have obſerved the Pike toſtrike ſo vio- 
lently at the living bair, that being hung he hath 
drawn the Duck clear under water. The like may 
be done with ſuch baits tied to bladders, ling 
| them 
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them to float down the River, whilſt you mind 
your ſport walking on its bank: 

The next way of angling for a Pike is with a 
Trowl with a Winch to wind it up withal. As this 
Fiſh is very ſtrong, ſo muſt your Tackle ; and your 
Rod muſt not be very lender at top, where muſt 
be placed a Ring for _ Line to run through, 
Your Line muſt be Silk two yards and a quarter 
next the Hook, which muſt be double,and (trong- 
ly armed with a Wire about ſeven inches: the rel 
of your Line may be ſtrong Shoemakers-thread. 
Upon the ſhank of the Hook faſten ſome imooth 
Lead; and having placed your Hook in the 
Mouth of a Minnow, Dace, or Roach , with your 
Lead ſink your bait with his head downward. Ha- 
ving ſo done, caſt your bait up and down : if you 
feel him at the Hook, give him length enough to 
run away with the baitand pouch ir ; which when 
you thinkhe hath done, ſtrike him with a ſmart 
jerk, and fo continueyour ſport with him as long 
as you ſhall think fit. Take likewiſe thisnext direch- 
on from a friend that ſpeaks not much different. 

When you intend to 'Trowl, you may make 
choice either of Roach, Dace, Bleak, or Gudgeon to bait 
withal, (but for my own part I always prefer the 
Gudgem) which you muſt do thus: put your Ar- 
ming-wire in at the Mouth, and thruſting it alo 
by the Back bring it out again at the Tail, an 
there faſten it with a Thread, having your Reel 
in your hand, and your Line faſtned.to your Hook 
through a Ring at the top of your -Rod, caſt your 
bait into ſome likely place, and move it up and 
down. in the water as you walk gently by the Ri- 
ver-ide: when you have a bite (which you may 
eaſily feel, for he will give a good tug) be ſure to 
give him Line enough. You may let him lie al- 
moſt a quarter of an hour before you ſtrike; and 
then have a care you do it not roo fiercely, leſt 

you 
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youendanger your. Tackle andloſe the Fiſhto boor. 

If you fiſh at Snap, you muſt give him leave to 
run a little, then ſtrike, ſtriking the contrary way to 
which he runneth. For this ay, of angling, a 
Spring Hook is beſt ; and your "Tackle muſt be 
much ſtronger than that for the Trowl, becauſe 
you muſt ſtrike with greater force. 

Here note, thatalarge Bait more invites the Pike 
to bite, but the leſſer takes him more infallibly, 
either at Snap or 'Trowl. 

If you fiſh with a dead bait for a Pike, this is a 
moſt excellent bait: Take a Mimoew, Frog that is 
yellow, Dace, or Roach, and having diſſolved Gum 
of Ivy in Oil of Spike, anoint your bait therewith, 
and caſt it where Pikes frequent. Having lain a lit- 
tle whileat bottom, draw it to the top, and ſo up 
the Stream, and you will quickly perceive a Pike 
follow it with much eagerneſs. 

A Pike will bite all baits, excepting the Fly, and 
bites beſt about three in the afternoon in clear wa- 
ter with a gentle gale, from the middle of Sum- 
mer to the latter end of Autumn ; he then bites beſt 
in {till places or a gentle Stream : but in Winter he 
bites all the day long. In the latter end, and be- 
Fnoing of the Spring, he bites moſt eagerly early 
in the morning, and late in the evening. 


Of the PEARCH. 


H EF. Pearchis a Fiſh that is hook-backt, ſome- 

what like a Hog, and armed with ſtiff Gri- 

{tles, and his ſides with dry thick Scales. He 
is a bold biter, . which appears by his daring to ad- 
venture on one of his own kind with more courage 
than the Pike by much. 

Some fay there are two ſorts of Pearches, the one 
ſalt-water,and the other freſh : the firſt hath but one 
Finon his Back, the latter ewo, whichis morethan 
moſt Fiſhes have, He 
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 Heſpawns but once a year,and thatisin Februa? 
or March, and ſeldom grows longer than two foor 
His beſt time of biting is when the Spring is far 
ſpent, ar which time you may take at one ſtanding 
all that are in one hole, be they never ſo many. 

* His, Baits are a Mimnow, or little Frog ; but a 
Worm called a Brandling is beſt, if well ſcoured, 
When he bites give him time enough, and that can 
hardly be too much. 

The Pearch biteth well all the day long in cool 
cloudy weather; but chiefly from eight in the Morn. 
ing till ten,. and from three rill almoſt fix. 

You may angle for him with Lob-worms, well 
ſcoured, Bobs, Oak-worms, Gentles, Colewort- 
worms, Minmows, Dors, Waſps, and Cad-baits. 

He will not bite at all the ſeaſons of the year, ef. 
pecially in Winter, for thenhe is very abſtemious ; 
yet if it be warm he will bite then-in the midit of 
the day; for in Winter all Fiſh bite beſt about the 
heat of the day. | 

If you rove for a Pearch with a Minnew, (which 
of allbaits yields the moſt CI recreation to 
the Angler) it muſt be alive, ſticking your Hook 
through his upper Lip or back Fin,and letting him 
{wim about mid-water, or ſomewhat lower ; 
which purpoſe you muſt have an indifferent argh . 


Cork with a Quill on vp Line. . 


I always make uſe of a good ſtrong Silk Line, and 
a good Hook arm'd with Wire, ſothat if a Pike do 
come I may be provided for him, and have by this 
means taken ſeveral. I uſe alfo to carry a Tin-pot 
of about rwo quarts or three pints, 1n which to 
keep my Minmovs or Gudgeons alive : the Lid of the 
Pot is full of little holes, ſo that I can give them 
freſh water without opening it ; which ought to 
be about every quarter of an hour, .leſt they die. 

If you take a ſmall Caſting-net with you,” . you 
may at a caſt or two takebaits enough to ſerve you 
all day without farther trouble. When 
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* When you fifh-with a Frog you muſt faſten the 
Hook through the skin of his Log tawards the up- 
per part thereof. 

The Pearch-is none of the Leather-mouth'd ſort 

of Fiſhes; and therefore when he bites give him 
time enough to pouch his bait, leſt when you think 
all ſure, his hold break out, and you* loſe your 
Fiſh and your patience too. wy _—_ 
- The beft place to fiſh for Pearcheris in the turning 
of the water, or Edwing in a good Gravel Scoure, 
where you will not fail of them, and Ruffs before 
ſpoke of. 

He that willtake a Pearch muſt firſt take notice 
that this Fiſh feeds well, and bites freely. Let the 
Angler over-night bait his ground with Lob-worms 
chopt in pieces; and in the morning let him come 
to the place, where he muft firſt plumb his ground, 
then gage his Line, and bait his Hook with a red 
knotted worm, or a Mimnow, which is better 1n my 
opinion: the Hook muſt be put in ar the back of 
the Mimow betwixt the fiſh and the skin, that the 
Mimnow may ſwim up and down alive,being buoy- 
ed up with a Cork or Quilt, that the Aimov may 
have liberty to ſwim a foot off the ground. Let 
theſe directionsbe carefully obſerved and followed, 
and the Angler need not Far the fruftration of his 
expectations. 


Of the R U D. 


T HE Rd hath a forked Tail, and is ſmall of 
ſize: ſome ſay he is bred of the Roach and 
Bream, and is found in Ponds ; in ſome they are in 
a manner innumerable. | 
There is little leſs difference between the Rad 
and Roach, than there is between the Herring and 
Pilcbard, their ſhape being much alike, only differ- 
ng 1n bulk or bigneſs, Since the Rzd is but - Ba- 
, tard- 
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\ ſtard Roach, I ſhall ſpeak no more of him, but GF. 
courſe of the genuine Roach only. 


Of the ROACH. 


HE Roach is not looked on as any delicate Fiſh 
© atall ; if there be any thing prizeable, it is 
his Spawn. 96H 

The Roach: is a very filly fiſh, being every whit as 
ſimple as the Carpis crafry. They are more to be 
eſteemed which are found in Rivers than inPonds, 
altho thoſe that breed in the latter are of a much 
larger ſize ; yet the Thames below Bridge abounds 
with very largefat Roach, ſuch as I may confidently 
affirm exceed in magnitude all other either inPonds 
or Rivers. | 

The Roach is a Leather-mouth'd fiſh, having his 
Teeth (as I ſaid before) in his Throat, as all Lea- 
ther-mouth d fiſh have, Gy Woh | 

In April the Cads or Worms are proper Baits to 
angle for Roaches ; in Summer fiſh for them with 
{mall white Snails or Flies: but note, they muſt be 
under water, for he will not bite atthe top.Or,take 
a Moay-fly, and with a Plumb ſink it where you ima- 

ine Roaches lie, whether indeep water, or near the 

Poſts and Piles either of Bridge or Wear : having ſo 
done, do not haſtily, but gently puil your Fly up; 
and you will ſee the Roach (if any there) purſue 
and take it near the rim of the water, leſt by ilight 
it ſhould eſcape. 

In Autumn you may fiſh for them withPaſte ves 
made of the crums of fine white bread,mouided wi 
alittle water and the labour of your hands into a 
tough Paſte,colour d.not very deep with Red-lead, 
with which you may mixa little fineCotcon orLint, 
and a little Butter ; theſe laſt will make it hold on, 
and not waſh off your Hook. With which you muſt 
fiſh with much circumſpection,or you loſe your bais 
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In like manner in Winter you may angle for Roach 
with Paſte ; but Gentles are then the better bait 

Take theſe next obſervations experimentally tri- 
ed by ſome of -us, viz. There is another excel- 
lent bait, either for Winter or Summer, and that 
is this : Take an handful of well dried Malt, and 
put it into a Diſh of Water, and then having 
rubbed and waſhed it betwixt your hands till it 
be clean and free from Husks, put that water from 
it, and having put it into a little freſh water, ſer 
it over a gentle fire, and let it boil till it be pret- 
ty ſoft ; then pour the water from it, and with a 

arp Knife, turning the ſprout-end of the Corn 
upward, take off the back-part of the Husk wich 
the point of your Knife, leaving a kind of in- 
ward Husk on the Corn, or elſe you ſpoil all ; 
then cut off a little of the ſprout-end, that the 
white may appear, and alſo a very little of the 
other end for the Hook to enter. When you 
make uſe of this bait , caſt now and then a 
little of itinto the water ; and then, if your Hook 
be ſmall and good, you will find it an cxcellenr 
bait either for Roach or Dace. 

Another good bait is the young brood of Waſps 
or Bees, if you dip their Heads in Blood. So is 
the thick blood of a Sheep being half dried on a 
Trencher, and then cut into ſuch ſmall picces as 
will beſt fit your Hook : a little Salt will keep ir 
from turning black, and make it the better. 

Or you may take a handful or two of the 
largeſt and beſt Wheat you can get, boil it in a 
little Milk till it be ſos, then fry it gently with 


Honev and a little beaten Saffron diſſolved inMi k. 

The Roach ſpawns about the middle cf May ; 
and the general baits by which he is caught are 
theſe : ſmall white Snails, Bobs, Cad-baits, Sheeps 
blood, all forts of Worms, Gnats, Waſps, Latte, 
and Cherries. 
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The way of fiſhing for Roach at London-bridpe i 
after this manner : In the Months of June, and 


Fuly, there is great reſcrt of thoſe Fiſh to that 

lace, where thoſe that fnake a trade of ir take 1 
ing Cord, at the end whereof is faſtened x 
three-pound weight; a foot above the Lead 
faſten a Pack-thread of twelve foot long to the 
Cord, and unto the Packthread at convenient di. 
ſtances they add a dozen ſtrong Links of Hait 
with wr or at them, baited with a white 
Snail or Perriwinkle ; then holding the Cord in 
their Hands, the biting of the Fith draweth the 
Packthread, and the Packthread the Cord, which 
admoniſheth them what to do : whereby ſome: 
times they draw up half a dozen, ſometimes lek, 
but commonly two or three at one draught. 


Of the STICKLEBAG 


"T His Fiſh is ſmall, prickly, and without Scale 
and not worth the contideration, but that he 

is anexcellent bait for Treats, eſpecially if his Tail 
on the Hook be turned 1ound, at which a Treat will 
bite more eagerly than at Fit, Roach or Minnow. 
The Leach 1s every whit as good a bait as the 
Sticklebag, provided you place either aright onthe 
Hook. To the intent you may do it, take this 
obſervation : the nimble turning of the Penk, Min- 
mow, Loach, or Sticklebag, is the perfe&ion of that 
fort of fiſhing. That you may attain thereunto 
note, that you muſt put your Heok into the mouth 
of any the aforeſaid baits, and out at his Tail, ty- 
ing him faſt with white thread a little above it, in 
ſach manner that he may turn : after this ſow up 
his Mouth, and your detign is accompliſhed. This 
way of baiting is very tempting for large Trouts, 
and ſe!dom fails the Angler's expectation. Thus 
fiſh in ſome placcs is called a Banſtickle. / 
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Of the SALMON. 


H E Salmon evermore breed in Rivers thatare 

not brackiſh, yer diſcharge thamſelves into 
the Sea, and ſpawn commoniy in Augft, which 
become Samlcts in the Sprinz following. The Mel- 
ter a+.d Spawi.cr taviryg Loth performed their na- 
tural dury, they theu burake themſelves tothe Sea. 
I have kzown thee when they have been obſtru- 
Qed in tacir pallage, they have grown fo impa- 
tient, that, C.appi::g their Tails to their Mouths, 
with a ſudden ſpru.g they have leapt clear over 
Wear, or aiy other ubſtacic which ſtood in their 
way : Some having icapt jhort, have been taken 
by that means. It chey are ſoobſtructed chat they 
cannot fiad their way to tlie Sea, they become 
fick, 1ean, and pine away, and die in two years. 
If they ſpawa in the mean time, from thence pro- 
ceeds a {mall Salmon Calied a Skegger, which will 
never grow great. Ic is tbe Sea that makes them 
grow big ; but it is the fieſh Rivers thit makes 
them grow fat; ai.d ſo much the farther they are 
from che Sca up in the,River, the fatter they grow, 
and the berter their food. 

From a Samlet (which is but little bigger than 
a Minnow) he grows to be a Sa/men, in as jhort 
time as a Goſlin will grow to be a Goole. 

A Salmon biteth beit at three of the clock in the 
Afternoon, in the Months of May, June, July, 
and Auguſt, if the water be clear, and ſome littie 
breeze of Wind ſtirring, eſpecially if the Wind 
bloweth againſt the Stream, and near the Sea. 

Where note, that he hath not his conſtant reſi- 
dence, like a Trout, but removes often, covering to 
be as near the Spring-head as he may, ſwimming 
generally in the deepeſt and broadeſt parts of the 
River near the ground ; and he is caught like a 
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Trout, with Worm, Fly, or Minnow. The Garden. 
worm is an excellent bait for the Salmon, if it be 
wel! ſcoured, and kept in Moſs about twenty days, 
afrer w'jich time- thoſe Worms wiil be very 


clear, tough and w_ 

" There is a way of fiſhing for Salmon with a Ring 
of Wyre on the top of the Rod, through which 
the Line may ran to what length is thought con- 
venient, having a Wheel alſo near the hand. 

I have been told that there is no bait more at. 
tractive of and eagerly purſued by the Salmon and 
moſt other Fiſh, than Lob-worms ſcented with the 
Oil of Ivy-berries, or the Oil of Polypodie of the 
Oak mixt with Turpentine; nay, Aſs Fetidathey 
ſay is incomparably good, 

The Artificial Fly is a good bait for a Salmoy, 
but you muſt then uſe a Trow! as for the Pike, he 
beirg aſtrong Fiſh. _ As the Salmon is a large Fiſh 
ſo muit your Flies be larger than for any other, 
with Wings and Tails very long. 

You ſhall obſerve, when you ſtrike him, thathe 
will plurge and bounce, but doth not uſuallyen- 
deavour to run to the length of the Line, as the 
Trout will do; and therefore there is leſs danger df 
breaking your Line. 

If you will angle for Salmo at ground, then 
take three or four Garden-worms well ſcoured, 
and put them on your Hook at once, and fiſh with 
them in the ſame manner as you do for Trouts. 

Be ſure to give theSalmon(as well as all other fiſh) 
time to go gorge the Bait, and be not over-haſty, 
unleſs your bait be ſo tender it will not endure 
nibbling at. Much more may be ſaid of Salmw 
nihing, which I ſha!l paſs by, leaving the reſt to 
your own practice and obſervation. 
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Of the TENCH: 


x Shall now diſcover an approved way how to 
|| takeTench andCayp in a muddyPond : but know, 
>  1do not make pubtlick this follwing ſecret, to reach 
n- BÞ Knaves how to rob Gentlemens Ponds but that the 
proper Owners may be able upon caſes of necefli- 
at- ty to ſupply themſelves with Fiſh, without being 
nd Y put to fo much trouble and charge as to ſue their 
he BY Ponds. But to the purpoſe. In the firſt place you 
he Y muſt provide your ſelf with avery good large Ca- 
ey B ſting-net, well leaded ; let not theMeſhes from the 
Crown to a full yard and a half be too ſmall ; for 
*; & then if the Pond be any thing of a depth, the fiſh 
he WY will ſtrike away beforetheNer comes to the ground: 
h, the whole Net ought to-havea large Meſh, well 
er, leaded, and deep "Tucked. | 
 Theſecond thing to be done is,to make the place 
he | clean from Stakes and Buſhes, and try with theNet 
n- | before you intend for the ſport: if your Net happen 
the U tohang, than all your pains wiil prove ineffeuat ; 
> © therefore you muſt be ſure before you caſt in your 
Net that you clear and cleanſe the place very well 
in FF twice or thrice with a Rake. Then rake a quarter of 
ed F apeck of Wheat, bakingit well in anOven,putting 
ith Y in near 3 quarts of Water ; when it is well baked, 
take 5 pints of Blood, and incorporate the Wheat 
ih) Y and Blood together,adding thereto as much Bran as 
ty, # is {ufficientto make aPaſte thereof: and that it may 
ure 
100 
to 


the better hold togerher,put fome Clay to it ; after 
this, knead it well together with a quart of Lob- 
worms chopt in pieces,and worked into Paſteas a- 
foreſaid : then roll ir into balls as big as a Gooſe- 
egg,and throw it into a Pond within the circum- 
ference of your Caſting-net.; and between whiles 
Of | throwin ſome Grains; and when you think the 
fiſh have found out the Baiting-place, then come in 
Aazg ths 
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the cloſe of the evening (having baited very early 
in themorningYand caſt your Net over the baited 
place 3 then take a long pole with a large Fork 
made for the purpoſe, and ſtir all about the Nex, 
for the Carps and Tench are ſtruck up beyond their 
Eyes in mud, and ſtand exactly upon their Heads: 
let the Net lie near half an hour, ſtill ſtirring with 
your pole, if the place be not too deep: when you 
have covered the Fiſh, you may go into the Pond, 
and take them out with your hands ; but if the wa. 
ter be deep, when youfind the Carps begin to ſtir, 
(for they cannot ſtand long on their heads in the 
Mud) then lift up the Crown of your Net bolt up 
right with a long ſtaff, that ſo the fiſh may play 
into the tuck of the Net. 

Here note, that ſhould you draw up your Net 
ſuddenly after you have calt it in, it-is an hundred 
pound to a penny whether you ſhould take one 
Carp or Tench ; but letting the Net lie, the Mud 
will choak them if they remove not out of ir, 

Now here I cannot omita very p'eafant ſtoryin 
my opinion : A Gentleman having ſpcia! Carpsin 
his Pond, but not knowing how to take one of 
them, unleſs it were by chance with Hook and 
Line; I defired him that we might taſte of his 
Carps,and modeſtly cold him, a b-2ce of them would 
ſerve our turus : He anſwered, I might freely have 
them, if I knew how to catch them. Hereuponl 
prepared ſome ingredients,and having baited acon- 
venient pace very early in the Morning;at the dus 
of theEvening we came with a Caſting-net, andat 
the firſt throw covered a great quantity of fiſh, a 
hereafrer will appear ; bur not one ſeem d to ſtir a 
jot under the Net, being all ſtruck into the Mud, 
Hereupon the Gentleman fe.1 a laughing he -:tily, 
ſaying, Sir, if I had noother proviſion to truſt to bu; what 
fiſh you ſhall catch this night, Tb:L eve | ſhal/ go ſupperleſs 


70 Bed, Hearing him ſay lo, I delwed that he _ 
ave 
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have a little patience, for the fiſh were afleep,and 
] was as yet loath to diſturb them ; but half an hour 
hence, if he would ſtay ſo long,I ſhould make bold 
to awake them witha witneſs : So the Gentleman 
having ſmoaked a Pipe of Tobacco a Carp began 
to play in the Net ; and after this in a on little 
time a great many more began to dance and skip : 
whereupon I lifred upthe Crown, that they might 
play in the Tuck; and when I thought they were 
all got our of the Mud I began to draw, and at 
one draught drew up in the Net Seventy odd Carps, 
eat and ſmall, to the admiration and great fatiſ- 
Etion of the Owner and the reſt of the compmny, 
having in all theirlife-time nor ſeen the like before. 

The Tench hath but ſmall Scales, ( and they 
\moorh) yer very large Fins, with a red Circle as, 
bout his Eyes, and a little Barb hanging at each 
corner of his Mouth. - Bo 

The Slime of a Terch is very medicinal to wound- 
& Fiſhes ; and tierefore he is commonly called the 
Fiſhes Phyſician. . | 
The Pike is ſo ſenſible of his vertue, that he will 
hot injure the Tench, though he will ſeize on any 
other fiſh of his ſize that comes in his way : And 
when the Pikeis ſick orhurt,he applies himfelf to-rhe 
Tench,and finds cure by rubbing himſelf againſt him, 

The. Tench hath a greater love for Ponds than 
dear Rivers, and delights himſelf amongſt Weeds, 
and loves to feed in very foul Water; and yet his 
food is nouriſhing and pleaſant. 

The time of Angling for him is early and late, 
both morning and evening, in the months of Fun, 
Jab and Auguſt,or all night in the ſtill parts of the 

ver. WY 

, He is a great lover of large red Worms, and will 
bite moſt eager'y at them, if you firſt dip them in. 
Tar. The Tench wves alfo all foits of Paſte made up 
with ſtrong-ſented Oils, or with Tar, or a Paſte. 
Aaas made 
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made of brown Bread and Honey. He will bite 

alſo at a Cad-worm, a Lob-worm, a Flag-worm, 
reen Gentle, Cad-bait, Marſh-worm, or ſoft 
oiled Bread-grain. 


Of the TORCOTH, 


| the E Torcoth is a fiſh having a red Belly, but of 

what eſtimation I know not ; for that, let 
the Welſbmen ſpeak, who beſt know him : for as] 
have heard he is only to be found in the Pool Li 
peris in Carnarvanſbire. 1 only name hin that you 
may know there is ſuch a fiſh. 


Of the TR OUT. 


T is obſerved that the Trout comes in and poes 
out of ſeaſon with the Stag and Buck, and 
ſpawns about Ofober and Newember : which is the 
more to be wondred at, becauſ: moſt other fi 
ſpawn in warm weather, when the Sun by hisheat 
hath adapted the Earth and Water, making them 
fit for generati on. 

All the Winter the Trout is ſick, lean and un- 
wholſome, and you ſhall frequently then find him 
louzy. Theſe Trout-lice are a ſmall Worm with 
a big Head ſticking cloſe to his ſides, and ſucking 
moilture from him that gave them being ; and he 
is not freed from them till the Spring or the be- 
ginning of Summer, at which time his ſtrength 
— x and then he deſerteth the ſtill deep 
waters, and betakes himſelf to gravelly ground, « 
gainſt which he never icaves rubbing till he hath 
cleanſed himſelf of his Louzineſs ; and then he de- 
lights to be in the ſharp Streams, and ſuch as are 
ſwift, where he will lie in wait for Minnows and 
May-flies ; at the latter end of which month he 1s 
in hisprime, being better and fatter in that month, 
eſpecially at the latter end thereof,thanin any other 
throughout the whole year, There 
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There are ſeveral ſorts of Trouts highly prizable ; 
as the Fordidge-Trout, the Amerly-Trout, the Bull.Trout 
in Northumberland, with many more which I ſhall 
forbear to mention, but only tell you what is ge- 
nerally obſerved ; and that is, that the red and yel- 
low Trouts are the beſt, and as to the Sex, the Fe- 
male is the beſt, having a leſs head and deeper bo- 
dy than the Male. By their Hog-back you ſhall 
know that they are in ſeaſon, with the like note 
for all other fith. 

The Trout is uſually caught with a Worm, Min- 
now, or Fly natural or artificial. There are ſeveral 
forts of Worms which are baits for the Angler ; the 
Earth-worm, the Dug-worm, the Maggot or Gen- 
tle ; but for the Trout, the Lob-worm and Brand- 
ling are the beſt,or Squirril-cail, havinga red head, 
ftreakt down the back.and a broad tail. The Brand- 
ling is found commonly in an old Dung-hill,Cow- 
dung, Hogs-dung, or Tanners-berk. Here note,that 
whatever Worms you fiſh withal are the better for 
keeping ; which muſt be in an Earthen pot with 
Moſs, which you muſt change often in Summer, 
that is, once in three or four days, and in twice 
as long time in Winter. 

When you fiſh for a Trout by handon the ground, 
take a Lob-worm and clap your Hook into him a 
lietle above the middle, and out again a little be- 
low the ſame ; then draw your Worm above the 
arming of your Hook, making your firſt entrance 
at the Tail end, that the point of the Hook may 
come out at the Head-end. 

When you fiſh with a Mimov, take the whiteſt 
and middle-ſized, for thoſe are the belt, and place 
him ſo on your Hook, that he may turn round 
when he is drawn againſt the Stream. 

The beſt Inſtructions (for putting the Minnow 
on the Hook) which I can lay downare theſe : Put 


your Hook in at his Mouth and out at his Gill, 
drawing 
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drawing it through about 3 Inches ; then put the 
Hook again into his Mouth, andlet the point and 
beard come out at his Tail ; then the Hook and 
his Tail you muſt tie about with a fine white 
Thread, and let the body of the Mimow be almoſt 
ſtraight on the Hook: then try againſt the Stream 
whether it will turn ; where note, it cannot turn 
too faſt, If you want a Minnow, a ſmall Loach or 
Sticklebag will ſerve the turn: if none of theſe can 
be gotten, you may in their ſeaſon have an Arti- 
ial one made of Cloath by one that is living, 
which I have found to be every whit as good a 
Bait as whatare natural. 

If you fiſh with a Natural or Artificial Fly, then 
follow ſnch direRtions as I have already preſcribed 
in a foregoing Chapter, which particularly dif- 
tourſes of Flies Naturul and Artificial. 


Of the UMBER. 


T is the opinion of ſome, that the Umber and 
Grailing differ only in Names,and are of a Trout- 
kind, but ſeldom grow to the bigneſs of a Trout, 
I having never ſeen nor heard any exceed the 
length of eighteen Inches. 

He frequents ſuch Rivers as the Trouts do, and 
is taken with the ſame Baits, eſpecially the Fly ; 
and, being a ſimple Fiſh, is more bold than the 
Trout 1s. = | 

In the Winter he abſconds himſelf, but after 4- 
pril he appears abroad, and is very gameſome and 
pleaſant. He is very tender-mouth'd, and therefore 
quickly loſt after he is ſtruck. For what more may 
be ſaid, I refer you to the Chapter of the Grailing. 


— have Igiven you anAlphabetical and ſum- 
& mary account of the nature of fiſh, and the ſe- 
veral ways to take them, according to ancient and 

modern 
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modern experience: I ſhall only give you more a 
ſhort diſcovery of their Haunts : and fo I ſhall 
conclude this Treatiſe. 

Nexttothe Art of taking fiſh, the knowledge of 
their haunts and proper places to find them in ac- 
cording totheir kinds is rightly to be conſider'd : for 
not knowing what Rivers or what parts of them are 
fittsſt for your Baits, or what Baits beft ſute with 
each River and the fiſh therein contained, you on- 
ly angle at adventure, and inſtead of reaping fatis- 

ion, you only loſe your pains and your labour, 

Wherefore in the firſt place you are to under- 
ſtand,that fiſhes change places with the ſeaſon.Some 
in the Summer keep always near the top or rim of 
the Water ; others are coninually at the bottom. 
For the ficlt, you may angle with a Float or Fly ; 
the latter are to be found at the Arches of Bridges, 
Mill-ponds, Wears, Flood-gates, &c.. In Winter 
all fiſh in general fly into deep Waters. 

The Barbel, Roach, Dace, and Rrff delight in ſandy 
graveily ground. The deepeſt parr of the River 
and the Shadows of Trees are equally grateful, 

The Bream, Pike,and Chub chooſe a Clay andOuzie 
ground. The Bream deiights moſt in the midſt of a 
River whoſe ſtream is not too rapid, but gently 
gliding : the Pike is for ſtill Waters full of Fry ; and 
that he may the better and ſecurer ſeize his Prey, 
he frequently abſconds himfeif amongſt Water- 
docks, under Buthes or Bull-ruſhes; 

Carp, Tench, and Eel frequent ftill Waters, and 
what are foul and muddy. Zels lie lurking under 
Roors or Stones : The Carp is forthe deepelt place 
of the Water ; and where there are green Weeds 
the Carp and Tench delight moſt of all. 

Pearchdelight in gentleStreams not too deep, yet 
they muſt not be ſhallow ; and a hollow Bank is 
their chiefeſt refuge. 


Gudgeons 
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Gudgeons love ſandy ground ingentleStreams,they 
affect imall Rivers above the large ,or ſmall Brooks, 
and bite beſt in the Spring tul they Spawn. 

The Salmon delights moſt in Rivers which ebh 
and flow, are large, and have a {wift current ;in 
ſuch Rivers are the greateſt plenty. If the Rivers 
are rocky or weedy, ſo much. the better. 

Shad, Thwait, Plaice, and Flounder have the 
greateſt love for ſalt or brackiſh Waters which ebb 
and flow. Wm 

The Umber affes Marly Clay grounds, clear 
and ſwift Streams ; but they muſt then be far 
from the Sea, for they ſeldom come near it. 

There are many more rulesto be obſerved,which 
generally hold good, but I will not conclude them 
infallible, ſince I have found ſome of them ( well 
credited) very falſe ; wherefore let every man's ex- 
perience be his guide in the knowledge of the na- 
ture of Rivers, and the Fiſh their Inhabitants. And 
therefore it will be very requiſite for him that would 
be compleat in theArt of Angling,diligently to ob- 
ſerve whatever River or Water he fiſheth in, whe- 
ther it be muddy, ſlimy, ſtony, gravelly, ſwift, or 
of a ſlow motion. And as he muſthave a competent 
knowledge in the Rivers, Ponds, or all fiſhableWa- 
ters he is acquainted with ; ſo muſt he know the 
nature of each fiſh, and what baits are moſt proper 
for every kind, or he ſhall never attain to the re- 
putation of a good experienced A NG L ER. 

T ſhall conclude this Treatiſe with the experi- 
mental obſervations of an ingenious Gentleman, 
who hath practiced the Art of fiſhing many years, 
and therefore the more fit to give DireRions for 


the right uſc of the Angle, 


Expe- 
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s, | Experimental Obſervations and uſeful 
b Dire&#ions for the right uſe of the Angle 3 
a and is a true and brief Epitome of the whole 
's * Art and Myſtery of the Fiſhing Recreation. 


. Ne certainly is ſo ignorant to addreſs him- 
VN ſelfto the River for Recreation, but he will 
be mindful to carry neceſſary Tackle with him : be- 
r ing compleatly furniſhed therewith,let him in the 
N firſt place conſult Sun, Wind, Moon, Stars, and 
change of Air ; for without obſerving Times and 

, Seaſons, his Tackletho never ſo good, will prove 

R ineffectual, 

\ Wherefore obſerve, if the Sun be obſcured with 
Clouds, and his Face hidden from your Eyes, then 
ſet forth your Ground-baits, and lo your brighteſt 
Flies. If the Sun ſhine our gloriouſly, then ule the 

darkeſt of your Flies. Here note, 

If that the Wind be in the South, | 

It blows the Fly in the Trout's Mouth. 

N If the weather be warm,it is no matter in what 
point of theCompaſs theWind lieth, ſo that it blow 

| not too high ; the ſame obſervation holds good at 

Night as well as Day. If the Sun ſhine bright, the 

Moon prove clear, or the Stars glitter , there is 

but little ſport to be expected. 

Gentlemen, I write to you that have more than 
common experience in the Art of Angling, and 
therefore I hope you will not expect that I thould 
here inform you how to proſecute the little recrea- 
tion of theThames,how to catchBleak,Dace, &c.fince 
there is hardly any young beginner that is ignorant 
thereof: whereof omitting ſuch trifling diſcourſe, I 
ſhall fall upon that which is ſomewhat more marte- 
rial, and firſt, how to take Eels, When the = ler 

ays 
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ftays a night or two,let him take 5 or 6 Lines ( or 
what number he thinks fit) each of them about r4 
yards long, and atevery 2 yard 'ong make aNooſe 
to hang ona hook armed either to double Thread, 
or Silk-twiſt, for it is better than Wyre. His Hooks 
muſt be baited with Millers-thumbs, Loaches, Minnows 
or Gudgeons : to every Nooſe there muſt be a Line 
baited, and all the Lines muſt iye croſs theRiverin 
thedeepeſt place, either with Stones or pegged ly- 
ing in the bottom, you muſt watch all nighe,or riſe 
as {oon as ever it 15s break of day or elſe you will 
Joſe divers that were hung) and draw up theLines, 
on each of which I have known 2 or 3 Eels orGrigs, 

Every one that delights in Fly-fiſhing ought to 
learn the way of making two ſorts ofArrificialFlies, 
the Palmer ribbed with Silver or Gold, and the 
May-fly,both which are the grounds of all Flies. 

In the making of thePalmer-fly he muſt arm his 
Line on the inſide of the Hook ; then with a pair 
of Sizers let him cut ſo much of the brown of a 
Mallards Feathers as he ſhall think ſufficient to 
make the Wings ; then let him lay the outermoſt 
part of the Feather next the Hook, and the point 
of the Feather towards the Shank of the Hook ; 
lethim whip it 3 or 4 times about the Hook with 
the ſame Silk he armed the Hook ; then make his 
Silk faſt : then let him take theHackle of the neck 
of a Cock or Capon (but aPlovers top is beſt) and 
let him take off the one ſide of the Feather ; and 
then he muſt take theHackle-filk, orGold or Silver 
thred; and let him make all theſe faſt at the bent 
of the Hook, working them up to theWings ; eve- 

bout ſhifting his Fingers, and making a ſtop, 
had the Gold will fall right, and let him make faſt : 
then work up the Hackle to the ſame place , and 
make it fa't : after this let him take the Hook be. 
twixt his Finger and Thumb in the left hand with 
Needle or Pin, and part the Wings in twain; =_ 
wit 
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with the Arming-ſilk (having faſtned all hitherto) 
let him whip it about as it alleth croſs between 
the Wings, and with his Thumb he muſt turn the 

int of the Feather towards the bent of theHook 
then let him work it 3 or 4 times about the ſhank, 
ſo faſten ic,and view the proportion for other Fiies, 

If he make the grounds of Hogs-wool, ſandy, 
black, or white, or Bears-wool. or of a red Bullock 
two years old, he muſt work theſe grounds on a 
waxed Silk, and muſt arm and ſet on the Wings 
as aforeſaid. 

The body of the May-fly muſt be wrought with 
ſome of theſe grounds, which will be admirably 
well when ribbed with black Hair. The Oak-fly 
he muſt make with Orange-Tawny and black, for 
the body ; and the brown of the Mallards Feather 
for the Wings. 

The next thing to be obſerved, is the Floating 
for Scale-fiſh in Pond, or River : Firſt, take notice 
that the Feed brings the, Fiſh together, as the Sheep 
to the Pen ; and there is no better in all Angling 
for Feed, than B'ood and Grains ; though Paſte 
is good, yet inferiour to theſe. 

Next,let him obſerve to plumb his ground, Ang- 
ling with fine Tackle, as ſingle hair for half the 
Line next the Hook, round and ſmall plumbed ac- 
cording to his Float.There is a ſmall red worm with 
a yellow tip on his Tail,which is an excellent bait 
for this ſort of Fiſh or any other. Other ſpecial 
baits are theſe : ' Brandlings, Gentles, Paſte or Ca- 
dice (otherwiſe call'd Cock-bait.) They lie in 
gravelly husk under the ſtones in the River. 

There is a way of Trowling for Pike with an Ha- 
zle rod of twelve foot long, with a Ring of Wyre 
on the top of the Rod for the Line to runthrough : 
within two foot of the bottom of the Rod,there is 
a hole made to putin a Wind to turn with a Bar- 
rel,to gather up the Line and loole it at pleaſure : 
This is the beſt manner of Trowling There 
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There is another way to take more Pikes either 
in Meer, Pond, or River, thanany Trowler with 
his Rod can do, which is done after this manner. 

Takea forked ſtick with a Line of Twelve yards 
long wound upon it ; at theupper end leave about 
a yard,cither to tiea bunch of Flags,ora Bladder to 
buoy up the Fiſh, and to carry it from the ground, 
The Bait muſt be alive Fiſh, either Dace, Gudgeon, 
Roach, or ſmall Trout : The forked ſtick muſt havea 
flit in the one ſide of the Fork to put in the Line, 
that he may ſet his liveFiſh to ſwim at a gage, that 
when a Pike taketh the Bait, he may have the full 
liberty of the line for his feed. He may turn theſe 
looſe either in Pond or River, in the Pond with 
the wind all day long ;the morethe better : at night 
let him ſet ſome ſmall weight that he may ſtay the 
Buoy till the Fiſh rtaketh ir. | 

For the River he muſt turn all looſe with the 
Stream ; the Hooks muſt be double, theShanks muſt 
be ſomewhat ſhorter than ordinary ; for _ ſhort. 
er the Hook is off the Shank, without doubt it will 
leſs hurtthe fiſh: and it muſt be armed with ſmall 
Wyre well ſoftned ; but certainly a Hook armed 
with twiſted Silk is better. 

If you arm your Hook with Wyre, the Needle 
muſt be made withan Eye ; then muſt he take one 
of thoſe living Baits, and with one of his Needles 
enter within a Straws breadth of the Gill of the 
Fiſh, fo pull the Needle betwixt the Skin and the 
Fiſh,then pull the Needle out at the hindmoſtFin, 
and draw the Arming thorough the Fiſh, until the 
Hook come to lie cloſe to the Fiſhes Body : ha- 
ving ſo done, let him put off in Meere or pond 
with the Wind; in the River with the Stream : 
the more that he pulls off in Meere or Pond, he 
is the likeiier to have the greater Paſtime. 

There is a time when Pikes go a Frogging in 


Ditches, and in the River to Sun them,as 1n ws 
ane 


Fore, ahd Fu ; at: theſe times you ſhall hardly 
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miſs one in twenty ; and thus muſt the: Angler deal 
with them. Let him take a Line-of Seven or Eight 
foot, and let hini- arm a large: Hook of. the largeſt 
ſize that is made; and arft'it to his Line:; let him 
lead the ſhank of tis Hook neatly, of ſuch a weight 
that he may- guide the Hook at.his pleaſure. He 
may ſtrike | the ;Pike. that he-fees with the bare 
Hook where he pleaſes. This Line and Hook doth 
far exceed Snaring. 260 20) i:A Ji 

In the taking of a Carp either in Pond or Rivet, 
if. the Angler iritends to add Profit.to his. Pleaſure, 
be muſt take a.Peck of Ale-Grains and a good 

uantity of any: Blood, .and mix-the Grains toged 
der, with which let him baitthe. Ground wheres 
in. he intends 40; | Angle.' Fhigfeed will wonder» 
fully, attract the Scale-fiſh,:as-j Carp; Tench,-Roarh; 
Dace, and Bream, Tn the. nioenihg\ early. krhiny 
proſecure his paſtime, plumbing _hs. ground; and: 
Angling for a Carp with ;a-ftrong:Line: he bair 
mult be either Paſte,; or a'knottedrred Worm ; by 
this means he ſhall find fport enough: : 
;;In the Taking of a Troxs with, Ground-baits thus 
muſt the Angler do : In the firſt-place he muſt have 
a neat taper Rod, light before; with a tender Ha- 
zle top. - He may. angle with a-fingle hair of five 
lengths, one tied to'the: other; i for the. bottom of 
the Line, and a Line af-three hair d-links for the 
upper partz and fo if he haye-room enough he; 
may take the largeſt Trout that fwimsin the River, 
He that angles with'a Line made of three hair'd 
links at the bottom, . and: more, at the 'top, may 
take Trouts ; but he that Angles with one Hawrſhait 
take five Trouts to the others ons :-, Eor this:Fiſhr 
is very quick-ſighted ; therefore ;the Anglter:/bort 
day and night muſt keep out af; Gght. He mwit 
Angle with zhe.point of bis Rod down the Streams; 
He: muſt--begin 10 Angle. ine with [the 
ya{3e.-: 5 B b Ground- 
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G round: baits alt day long: but-if it proveclearagy 
Bright, he muſt ho gr. ocny 2 Ia 
or elſe ts labour will be: in vain. + | 
He that 7 we with Ground-baits, muſt fie 
Tackle to his Rod, I —_ the upper eriqy 
the Stream, carrying his Line with an uprigh 
hand, feeling the Plummet running ofthe prom 
ſome ten Inches from the Hook, plumbing 
Line according to the fwifcneſs.of the Stream 
he Angles in, for one Plummer wilf not ſerve 
alt:Streams. | | 
For his Bait lethini take rhe red knotted Work 
which is very good where Brandlings are notts 
had. The Minnow (or as fomecall ir a P-rk) is a fi 
gular. Bait for a T50«t ; for he wil comme as bo 
atit.as a Maſtiff-dog at a Bear. It-will be adv: 
tageous to him in his angling to uſe a Linemadbe 
three Silks and three Hairs twiſted for the uppg: 
moſt part of the Line,and two Silks and two Ht 
twiſted for the bottom next the Hook, with a-Swf: 
vel nigh to the middle of his Line,with ar indifſ 
rent large Hook.Lerhim bait his Hook with a Mw/ 
ov, putting the Hook through the lowermoſt pan 
of his mouth,ſo draw the Hook through ; then pit 
the Hook in at the mouth again, and1et the poikt 
of the Hook come our at the hindmoſt Fin-; then 
let him draw his Eine; and the Minmws 
will cloſe,that no Water will get into hisBelly. &s 
faid before, he muſt angle with the point of his 
Rod down the Stream, drawing the Minnow up the 
Stream by littleandlittle nigh the top of the Water; 
the Trout _— the bait will come tnoſt fiercely at 
it ; bur the Angler muſt not then preſenely ftrike: 
this \is.4 true way without Lead ; for many times 
they will cometo the Lead, and forſakethe f Some 
-\'Thenext direRtion is how to angle with a ms 
a Trour.In-the firſt place let the Angler - fit hi 
with a Hazle of onepieceor two ſer conveniently 
up rogether, 
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ether, light and pliable: The. lower pact of his 
inks ; byt if be can attain (ay aforefaid) to angle 
wi F ogy Hyit, he ſhall meer With more Profi 


= 


na length his Fly, and lgthim he careft 
be Fy fall on "_ Water; for if any o 


ſtood ſtill thati g@ have thrawn at all. He muſt al- 


15 the month for him to begin to angle 
with the Fly ; bur if the weather prove windy or 
, there are ſeveral ſbrts of Palmers that are 
ghod at that time : The firſt 'i3 a black Palmer 
ed with Silver 3 The feeon d'# black Paliger 
with an Orange-tawny body : Fhitdly, a Palmer 
whoſe body'js'all black : Laftly, there is argd Pal- 
mer ribbed with Gold, and a req Hackle mixed 
wich Orange Cruel. Theſe Flies ſerve all the year 
lng morning and- evening, whether windy or 
daudy weather. But if the Air prove ſerene, he 
ay there iinirate the Hawthotn-fly, which is all 

Back and very fmall, and the ſmaller the better. 
©In84ay let him taks the "May-fiy and imitate that; 
which is made ſeveral ways: Sbme make them 
with a —_—_ body ; 'tis beſt with black Hair :. 
Others make them with ſandy Hogs-wool, ribbed 
vith Black Sitk, and winged with a MeHlnrds Fea- 
ther fevergl' ways, according to the humoyr 
of the Angler. Another called the Oak-fly, 
& made of Orange coloured Crusl,and black, with 
#brown Wing. "Laftly, there is another Fly, the 
tody whereof is made of the ftrain of a Peacock's 
Feather, Which is very good in a brighe day. Theſe 
'SS:3"" <5. foveral 
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ſeveral ſorts of Flies,will ſerye the, whole, year, off 
erving the times and ſeaſons. --- >; ';-:/ . 1. 
Here note, that the lighteſt Flies are; for, 
and dark weather, the darkeſt for bright andh 
and the reſt for indifferent ſeaſons,. for which his 
own Judgment, "Diſcretion, and Experience muſt 
guide him. late daysthe Hogs-wool of ſevenl 
colours, the Woal of a red Heifer and Bears-wodl 
are made uſe.of, which make good grounds, and 
excellent paſtime... ..  {,*1: took 
The Natural-fly is a ſure way of Angling to aug 
ment the Anglers Recreation. Nowihow to find 
them, take notice that the May-fly is to be found 
playing at the River ſide,eſpecially. againſt theRain, 
'The 0k 15. to be found on the But of an % 
or an Aſh, from the beginning of May to theend 
Auguſt : It is a browniſh Fly, and ſtands alway 
with his head towards the Root of the Tree; vey 
eaſy to be found. TE 
The Black-fly is to be found on every Hay: 
thorn-buſh, after the Buds are come forth. | 


Now with theſe Flies he muſt uſe ſuch a Rods 
toangle with the ground-bait: the Line muſt got 


beſo long as the Rod. | ,, 
. Let the Angler-withdraw his Flie ashe ſhall fnd 
It moſt convenient and advantageous in his Ang 
ling. . When he comes to deep Water (whoſems 
tion is but flow) lethim make his Line about two 
yards long, and drop his Fly behind a Buſh, and 
he ſhall find incomparable ſport. 
.. The way to makethe beſt Paſte, is to takea cot 
venient quantity of freſh Butter, as much Sheep 
fuer that is freſh, aſufficient quancity of the ſtrong 
;eſt Cheeſe can be gotten, with the pith of an, o6 
ſtale white Loaf: Let ail theſe be beaten ina we 
. tartillchey come to a perfect paſte ; and when k 
Angler intends to ſpend ſome time 1n Angling, 
(him put hereof the quantity of a green Pea _ 
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his Hook, and let him obſerve what pleaſant effeas 
it will produce 


- 8 _ 
| 4 = my 
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(95 * b all cares, and hang up all ſorrow, 
Angle to-day, and-ne're think of to morrow ; 


And by the Bak ſide as we Angle along, 
We'll cheer up our jetoes with our If port and a Song. 


es 0 the Grab our [cloe we will Jay, 
ſee aye e watery Citizens play ; 
oh with a Fly ſtand under a Tree, 
And pr? out what Fiſh our Coptives ſhall be: 


Che void of all care we're more bappy than they 

at ſit upon Thrones and Kingdoms do ſway ; 

For Scepters and Crowns diſquies fill bring, 

But the Man that's conrenp' is more bleſt t an a King. 
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CHAP. I. 


Of Hunting-Horſes in generul, thefy Excellent; 
f and the nec and beviefft af the Foy 


Keeping. 


Shall omit to ſpeak in prajle of Hunting in ge 

I ral, ſince I would avoid [as ratich, as mig "ba 
Reperitions, and that ir is already done at Che & 
ginning of the. faregoly Bvok, With. fore Addres 
than I am Mafter of, But fince- thit Authir ha 
ſpoken nothing of the Hunting-Horſe, which is a 
principal In/frument of that excellent Recreation, [ de- 
tire leave to ſpeak a word in his behalf. In behalf, 
I ſay, of this noble Creature, to whom all that 
are followers of Hunting are oblig'd : ſince it is by 
his Strength and Vigour that we gratifie at eaſe our 
Eyes and Ears with all the Pleaſures that Hunting 

affords ; and without whoſe afliſtance, a great 
of us cou denjoy it alittle more than inImagination. 
But 'ris not to us only, that are Hantſmen, but to 
all Mankind, that the Hunter is, (or may be) ſervice- 
able. Has our Prince, or Country occaſion for our 
Service in the Field : on what Horſe can we venture 
our Lives more ſecurely than on rhe Hunter ? His 
Readineſs to obey the Hand and = equal him a0 the 
*Mannag'd Horſe. Hebting us'd to on all. ſorts 
4 ” ws 24 as well ſteep = as fo arths, has 
O fteel'd bis Courage, that he declines no Military 
fervice you can put him on. Are there Ambuſcade's 
0 
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ta/be laid, Diſcoveries to be made, ſpeedy and long 
Marches to be performed 5; or any other Service, 
wherein Strength of Body, Purity of Wind, or Swift- 
wh, are requir'd? The General may in any of theſe 
caſes rely on the Hunter, with as much confidence, 
& 6n the:Hor/e that is dreſs'd mrbe Mannage. 
Intimes of Pegce:he is equally Uſeful, not only 
for Pleaſure, tbut aifo for Neceity and-Profr. How 
diverting to the Eyes is a Beautiful Harſe after a 
Pack of Dogs ?.:and-with how much eaſe to our Bo- 
dies, anddelighrto our Minds ate we carried wp #0 
them ; with ſo much Yigewr and. Pride'to be diſcern'd 
in'his Counenance, as if he emulated the Hownds in 
their-Speed, and was deſirous to excel them, -in 
his Obedience to'their common Lord. | 
: Flow Neceſſary is the Hunter beyond all other 
Horſe, if his Maſters urgent Aﬀairs (where cither 
kife rand: Fortwne-are in hazard,) exact the .perfor- 
mance Of a-long Fowney in a ſbort time. If his Mater, 
in hopes of advantage, has zzatcb'd him againſt any 
athey Horſe ;how ready and willing is he, to per- 
form the «tm that Nature is capable of, or his 
Mafer can reaſonably expect from him ? and:ha- 
ling Ars joined to: his natural Abilities, will not on- 
t:excel all other Horſes, but accompliſh things be- 
ay —_— hopes or expettations ; for without 
Affiltance in Dietizg and Exerciſe , no Horſe can 
follow: the Hounds, or indeed undergo any other ex- 
weam Labour, without hazarding the- melting . his 
Greaſe, the'breaking of bis:Wind, or foundering him 
eitherin Fzet or 'Body : all which are conſequences 
— of itntgaderate- Labour, and-ignorance in'this Arr. 
'\Fhac Emay therefore give youſome light intoiits 
Myſteries, L{hall-firſt dire& you how to breedſueh 
Horſerthar: may befor Traming ; or elſeinſtrudt.you 
how otherwil: to,procurethem. Secondly ;haw to 
Atow by Sbapes, Marks, and other Tokens, \whar 
:Haſt-may be :moſt convenieric for your.purpole. 
| B b 4 Thirdly, 


of 
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Thirdly, how to diet him ſo; that he may perform 
gl things withiti his Power, without danger. Laſt: 
(OT manpgt of Exerciſe is moſt conducive tg 
this deſign : and onthefe Heads ITintend toinlarge 
in-my-following:Diſcourſe. | | | 
Bur before I enter upon my Subje# proposd, I 
think it neceſlary to anſwer 4 Objetions, that may 
be made againſt this Art of Dieting and Training Hor 
ſes, thatT may remove all prejudicefrom the mind 
of thofe,'who think they may have reaſon to 
ſe it ; andthat may vindicate (with truth) this 
Art, and clearit from all Aſperſions. - - | 
:: The frf Objettion I ſhall mention is made by & 
Greyin his Epittle co the Reader, (Egir.. q*b.) where 
underthe Umbrageot hislove to Horſes, and in pity 
of the Hardſhips they undergo in Hunting, he ex- 
treamly inveighs againſt it, as the Sowr/e of all their 
Miſeries. But that I may not be tax'dof Prevaries 
zticn by my Reader; and for hjs ſatisfaction I ſhall ſet 
down his words, which are theſe. | 
If the Nobility and Gentry of this our Iſle of Great 
Britain, did truly know how honourable , \and how com» 
mundable Horſeranſbip: were, and how. much they are 
eſteem'd and: admir d, ho are the true Profeſſors theredf, 
-they would labour more than they now do, to breed and to 
have good Horſes; \but it. much troubleth me to ſee, bow 
little eſteem Gemlemen have thereof. Some Horſes they 
bave, though not for Manage, yet for Hunting: bu 
what manner of Huuting ? Fox-hunting forſooth, or Har- 
riers, which be as fleet us pretty Grey-hounds, wherewsh 
they-do ſo much cver-ſtrain the ſtrength of theſe poor 
. Herſes, (forcing them over deep Fallows, tough:Clays, 
. and wet. .and rough Sands, that albeit thoſe Horſes be 
: Prong and able, yet ave' they. ſo toiÞd out therewith, as 
'ithat when they come home + at night: they would pity the 
"Heart of bim that Ioveth an Horſe to ſee them ſo bemired, 
.. * blooded, ſpurred, Jamentably ſpent, and tired out ; where- 
..& if ſuch Horſes had heen ridden to the | Great-Saddle 
I | | «1 
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aud Cannon, they would infinitely have delighted all men 
that ſhould have beheld them. 4 
\ -To'thisl anſwer, that for my own part-I am nop 
very fond of Fox-bunting ; but T can fee no Reaſon 
why. Perſons of. Honour ſhould not gratifie their Fancies 
with this Recregtion, ſince from the beginning Horſes 
were made for:the ſervice of Man; and doubtleſs for 
their Recreation, as well as, more necellary uſes. And 
I am'very confident; that if Horſes be tein d,diered, 
and ridden \according;to Ar, there will-he left no 
ground for this Objr&ion, For by good Feeding Faint 
neſs would be prevented; and by. Aithng, arid di 
Exerciſe, the Horſes Wind would be ſo-improv d, 
that no moderate Labour would hurt him; nay; 
though a Horſe by immoderate Riding, were teduc'd 
to ſuch Tragical Exigencies,. as de Grey mentions, yet 
by: the afliltance; of, Ngture may be in twenty 
four hours ſpace ſo reliey'd, that all thoſe, dangerous 
Syzwptem: ſhall be remox/'d, and all the Natural Faculties 
at-as formerly. -: + - it Þ ea. 
/ | Now as to. the laſt part of his Argument, I appeal 
#0 all the greateſt Mafers of Academies here, or in 
Foreign Parts ; whether.in the MMemage ,' the Spurs 
are 'not as much us'd (not to ſay more,)-as in Hunt: 
jg; and the Diike of Newcaſtle in his Methode News 
welkinod. p. 85.lays,' il n'y a point d;' Exerciſe [i wio- 
lent pour les Cheuarx que celuy de Manege ;\ that is, 
there is no Exerciſe ſo: widlew for Horſes as:the Man. 
#age ; {o-that you ſeeckiwing is not the: only wiolent 
—_— Fa 'Salamon de la Brove goes _— in 
Cavilariſy Frangoiſe, telling us, that Mannag d Hor. 
ſes ſhould " obars. be us d A the Chaſe, ſince hunt- 
ing alliſts his wind;' and brings him. to a civil Ac- 
quaintance with other Horſes : inferring from hence, 
that buntinp procures to-an Horſe two Benefits, viz. 
Speed -and Strength, and reforms in him ewo Vices, 
Sabvageneſs, and Reſtiveneſs. : 
' oecendly, there arc others, that though they may 


ap* 


gyprove-of reepiry: their Horſes:c/um, yet are no 
reconcil'd to hunting; but being-cither Admirers-of 
Coxrfing, or els keeping Horſes onlyiforthe' benefit 
of 'theirbedlth, and the taking «the-«ir, will not be 
perfwaded,:burthat they can'bring their-Horſes tg 
theſamePefefim without buwing, as with it. 
'Foanfwerthe:firft of chefe, I mean - Comer: ;1 
firm, 'tisimpofible toattain thoend of this rr 
that *means For: being'oblig'd in [ſearch of the 
Game to-toil their-Horſes all day;over deep Follows, 
ih ia-foot-pace only,'they are likelicr to bring thei 
Horſes: to Wearineſs than Perfottion. 
- And theſame anſwer may ſerve theotbers likewiſe: 
for Riding a Horſe up-and-down the Field after 11o- 
thing, brings a Wearieſs and 'Diſkke-to an 'Hotſe in 
his Exerciſe, thto' his 'ignorance of the time, wheh 
his labour ſhall ceafe ;'whether,'or'to what end he 
is'fo labour'd. Whereas onthe contrary, an'Homſe 
naturally-takes-delight-in following 'the 'Dogs, 'and 
{ſeems pleas'd with their Muſick, as evident by:his 
pricking up bis Bars gazing on chetn, :and profiling to 
gallop cowards:them, whenever he hears -thein 4h 
fall cry, (t ata diſtance.) Nay further, -Þhave 
been: Maſter ot a Sromeberſe,thatſoentirely'lovid the 
Homnd:, 'that when at any time (thro'eagerneſs:of 
Sport, anddeſire to fave the Here frombeingreater) 
I have ridin amongſt the Dogs; -he-would to Tare- - 
fully avoid treading | on them -that--he has more 
than once hazarded imy Limbs:(by 'making a we 
fep) to ſave theirs.: From henceI inferxhatdoubr- 
leis Horfesextreamly delight in humiing, and corife- 
quently,,ithat -it-is: aft -Exerciſefor'them. 
Thirdly; Ochers Obje&, That whatſoever? ler 
ſure there may be in\Hunting, they had rather\deny 
themſelves that ſatisfattion than” hazard the lowing 
their Horfes, which, '(as they are told) few, -or no 
Hunters eſcape. | 
"ThatHairtroare:lometimes lame, I do a—e_y : 
ut 
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wales Wane of Exercife will 
fraiten the Haofe, and wry wp the Snews : and too much 
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1”, Grawuheg, on/thy 'ofcentimes 
anew and thenfal, andſpbecomeLome, 

Pops 5hp;,98.wa Quer-reach are 4 re tothe 
as to the Hunter, And to-conchude, the Horſe 

thet is Dreſs d;is more liable to a.Smen in ihe Back, 
end Fillers, than the Hamer ; by mears of his for: 
: ſo that you'rnpy perceive that Lawore/s is Ee 
palenical, and therefor ho more to beobjeted a 
inſt Huw ane than the reſt of that, Species, 


Fourthly, In are; Enenits to this zfrt 
Diezng Horſes 5 pn: gh er eny that ſuch 
apFrr on fiekly; ant rakes themoff 
their-Stomaeh; and that the Gbarges are, not.caly 


great, but likewiſe unneceſſary 
Tothe Brft pars of this Objedtien, I anſwer, that 
2 Horſeis ſo far from being made render, or{ofing 
A ppetien, by ſuch-extreama and {everal In cedings 
ve: proportionate Exetciſe,that it ratheran- 
= him to hardſhip. For much Labour (if nor'too 
violent) either in Jan or Beaſt, inſtead of weak- 
ning the Stomach,and cauſing Sickneſs,does rather ad- 
yance. the Appetite aud preſerve his Health; and it 
may be obſerved, that it doth ofrng teighten than 
decay 


} Horſcs'- Conftipotiois :''ſo.that 

conſequently; tis tiveonly allewebte; hut heceſla- 
ry : And to prove this necds/Ao! #hot®/thaii to tide 
Yn ordinary Hirſe=## vn then, "a days Himting,; or 
three Heats, an&# w/e; qo the beſt of thoſe 
Horſes, which ate kept-by ſich Perſons who think 
chathalf a Pecka' Day,and Fetching his water” at 
the next Spritig is Bw/ominſhip-fulficient a 
will find by keeping and Exerciſe,theOrdmary Horſe 
will becomelong-winded, and fick at Mark; when 
the other that"is Foul-fed, and far; -will- ſoon give 
out for-want of Wirid'; or otherwiſe if he be har- 
dy will dye underthe- Spur ; whereas-if the un- 
trained Horſe had beers rightly! ordered he would 
have worſtedrwenty ſuch Horſes, - © - 
, Now to the Charges of Keeping; Fifty Shillings a 
Near, disburs'd for- Bread, beſides Hay, (Straw, Corn, 
and Phyſick,Cwhich all Horſes of Value muſt be allow- 
ed) is all that will be' requiſite to keep an Horſein 
as good ſtate for Ordinary Hunting; as any Horſe 
whatſoever, Laſtly by bein "Skilful it the Art of 
Keeping, this Advantage will infue; thatmo Diſtem- 
perifelating dither t< the Head 'or Body ch conceal 
themſelves from -his keepers 'knowledpe; whoſe 
Skill will inform him, how to put/a ſtop to.them, 
before they- have made any confiderable Advances 
tothe Horſes Prejudice. - And he that grudges fo 
{mall an Expence on ſo noble and'uſeful a Crea- 
ture as-an Horſe is, deſerves never to come on the 
back of one, h > 
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on Ince Creation and Gentriniel hitetee the 'Þe 
og Riding , Andth at the firſt thing which is' of 
e, to Be "ereated of, is the Choieeof an Hotfe 
fr for this exerciſe c of Hanting, 1 mt fpeak ſorhe- 
thing curſonily of He Art of Breed | th Ye Etrear 
of the Hunter Jeady for ſervice; To thetn therefore 
a. have grounds Fonronlene for Bred, I ſhall bY 
rec this part of my diſcourſe ; and laythem. dawn 
ina few Rules that may be lervic abte to them, 
though I ſhall be, as brief 'as polite," and refer 
er ro Markham de. Grey, Mory  Opmnd” and 
Farting Compleated, (whichi is —oll2s rom the fore? 
mentioned Aythors Markham and &&# 'Y) all which 
have treated of the Art of Breedoig mage at large.” 
Firſt therefore I would adviſe you to buy Stet 
an Arabian Horſe (if you can procure hin,” # Spi- 
narda Turk,or a Bath, for yo yours Stallion; thar is well 
ſhap'd, of a good Colour ro. beantify yout Race, and 
well mark'd, to agree with moft mens” Opinions ; 
though otherwiſe they are nor ſo fignificative as 
Mr. Blundevile , and his Iraliari Aurhor Frederigo 
'Griſſone, would have us believe: . 

To begin with the Arabjan;Me ates And other 
[Gentlemen that have cravell dh parts, report, 
that the right Arabiav: are valu'dar'an incredible;as 
well as an intolerable Rate ; being priz'd ac five 
hundred, others ſay at one, T0, and ; oa thouf and 
Pounds an Horſe ; . that che Arab are as careful 'of 
keeping the Genealagies of their Horſes; 25 Princes ia 
keeping their Pedrgrees ; that they keep them _ 

Me 


A nd that's baſs -—_ tos 
Suits ms, two Cymeters, one Of thele Hor 
The 4 boaſt, — will ride four-ſcote — 
day, without ons :! which Has been pe 


form'd hy fore = Holes. —_ 
Are. Was Ate by & 5100s Hs 
_ (na en "wm - , oft the ſame da 

being One hundrld Wh 


from London to York 
Als. Norwichſtandiog their great value, 
heal in bringiog them con) canderagn boy” 
by et by the care, and at thy 61 Fo 
ſome Aa the North, the Arabian Horſe is n 
Cane 69 100 Þ parts ; 5 Whe e Lo To who hat have 
© cu as I prelume ) at this 
"ſome of he Ra 5 not a Ka IE any Stalls, ity 
The $ pariſh Hoſe (according £0 the Puke of New: 
caftle) is the Nebleſt Horſe in the wortd,and the emol 
Beautiful chat can can be no Hogle is ſo.curiouſly 
ei from Head to Crowp, and he is abſour = 
beſt Stallion in the words whether you de 
chr for the he War, che Pad, - 


pany Ip 55 Bur as he is excellent foi 
wan not r price, Three or Four hundred Þ Piſtols 


Rate for a Spazifh Horſe. Several 
_—__ ſald for Seven bundred, Eight bundred, and 
8 Thouſand Piſtols apiece ; and One particular Horſe, 
called el Brawa i. was ſent to the Arch-Duke Leo- 
pold, was held worth as much as a Mannour of 2 
and Crowns a year. The beſt Speziſh Horſes are 
bred in Andalouzza, and particularly at Cor 
where the King has many Studds of Mares, and 


have 86-ri [ the Spaniſh Nobility and Gentry. 
price at firſt, the Charges of 


the © Jarmg from Fon to ie land will be very.con- 
ſiderable : for bſt. be muſt; travel from Andalouzia 
to Pilbo, or Sr. Seb, ay, the neareſt Ports to En- 
£29 and is at Four bundred Miles : and inthat 

Country you gannot with ſafety Paper Four 
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Horſe above rivenry milesaday; cher thete is. th 
iy of Lanes Saeſ, nov 'bo(Whes ehie va 


of Lamuteſs, Sizhweſs, andDiarke: ib that this 


ho do' prove ati Extraendinay good Horſe, by that 
ime be at your own home he wil lies 
Ne hs7h forioe to they Horſe 
The Zirkis lirrio-inforioe to-tHeSpar + itt 
Beauty, but ſomewhat odd-ſhap'd} his:H2ed 
Omewhat like that ofa: Comet: he hath: excellent 
Be,” a thity Neulexvellently rifew, arid fomewhac 
large of body : his- Cap is HkerrhaboPa' Mide ; his 
Lops not1o mndenivnÞas tholt of the Barb; but'very 
freer; Paſteims 21d good Hoof? { Fhey nev 
- but-tret'very well ; andareaceommred: attfii 

preſent-betrer: Stallions for Gallopers Har: Barbs, as 
(when! F come toſpcak of thent) Fſhalſhew.. \ - 

ore nobloenddlronivo ight toe Lover of offer 
more noble-anddivertive fight ro L | 
thanto walk into the Paſtures near Cont ortinopie; 2 
bout Sorling-time, where he may 'fee-rnany Bn 
gallant Horſes rerhred, and every Horde hes his 4x 
tendant or Keeper, with his little Tent (plac'& near 
him) to liein, that he may look ro-fith; and'rake 
care to-ſbift him to frefh Graſs, as vecafior requires; 
- The Price of a "Turk is commonly Ove-bimared of: 
One bundred and ff Poundi a Borld; and when 
bought- 'tis difficule ro: get a Paſs; tHhe(Grmmd Stiynior 
being fo very ſh5&; that-he feldotn onde pres 
traordinary Oocal 4 gt of his 
bs: exported his Dominions, ButiF(whertobrain'dF 
you traveÞ by -Zavd; widtont a Tip or ewo for yout 
Omer, you will be-ſure to have ther ſerzd'on-B 
the way. Then, as in the former, fo Here, yott will 
findthe fame difficulties of a: /ovg Fomurrey, for yotr 
maſt come through Germany, which isaTong way) 
and the fame charges attending it, T mearr your. 
'Groom-and Ferrier, who muſt: be; carefit?-char'thh 
Gtruſt-no- Perfors whatfoeyer with” rhe- wo 
| un 
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him, but.themſelves, 'eſpe 
Fox tis the; common practice oy yr: Sea, (a4 welt 
as here!) where they diſcovera fre Horſe, to bite @ 
Forger to prick him, that 'they. may-buy him for a 
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But ſome People chuſe to buy Hoſes at Swyrmnain 
epberend wants, as _ _ Conſtan- 
tinople, tranſport them to England by. 'Sea'; whi 
if che Wind orie rinks arrien 20 Ring lend in Non 
though generally the Merchants make their Voyages 
lictle Ethan Cuarter of a year. '' + Yo ond 
The Barb 4s little inferior ro-any. of the former 
in beauty, only he is accounted by our Modern Bret 
s.t00 ſlender and Lady-like tp breed on ; and there- 
ore in the North, at this inſtant; they- prefer the 
paniſb Horſe and, Turk before him, - He,is ſo lazy 
and negligent in his wa/k, that he will fumbleon 
rpet-grownd, His, Trot is like: that ,of a Cow, his 
Gallop low, and with much eaſe! ro, himſelf. Bur he 
is for the moſt part ſmewy and: vervows, excellently 
winded; and good for a Com/e, if- he be not- ovvr- 


weighted,  _._ FTE | 65 bank 
5 Fhe Mountain: Barbs are accounted the beſt, be- 
cauſe they are the ftrongeſt and largeſt. They be- 


longto the Allarbes, who value them as much them- 
ſelves, as they are priz'd by any other Nations, and 
therefore they, will not part with them co any per- 
ſons, except to the Prince of the Band to whichthey' 
belong ; (whoicanat any time, at his pleaſure; 'com- 
mand them, for his own uſe.But for the other more 
ordinary ſort, they are to be mer: with pretty com- 
mon in the handsof ſeveral of our Nobility and Gep- 
zry ; or if you ſend into Languedoc and Provence itt 
France, they may be there bought: for ferry or fix 
Piſtols a Horſe. Or if you will ſend. into Barbary, 
you may have one for Thing Pounds, or thereabouts, 

ut .here too the charges and journey will be great 3 
for though from Twns to Marſeilles in France be ng 
great 


eſpecially in;ſbvoing. of hint | 


The Pitnting-hozl?. Was. 
pidar Voyage, yer front Marſcilles to Calais by land 
caſurds the length of all' France, and from thence 
they-are ſhipe for oor | 
The-next thing of ' courſe to be treated of is the 
choice of your Mares,'and the fitteſt Mare to breed 
out of,according to the Duke of Newcafle's opinion, 
is one that has been bred of an Engliſh Mare, and a 
Stallion of either of theſe Races; butif ſucha Mare 
be nbt'to be got, then miake choice of a right bred 
Engliſh Mare by Sire and: Dam, that is well fore-hand- 
ed well underlaid and ſtrong put together in general 2 
and in particular, ſee that ſhe have a lean Head, wide 
Noſtrils, - open Chaul, a by Weaſand, and the Windpipe 
frait and looſe, and chute her about five or fix years 
old, and be fure that the Stallion be not too old. 
Now for the Food of the Stallion, T woutd have 
you keep him as high as pbflible for fow or five 
months before the time of Covering, with old clean 
Oats, and ſplit Beans, well bulPd; to which you 
may-add, if you pleaſe, Bread, (ſuch as in this Book 
ſhall be hereafter dire&ed,) and now and then, for 
variety, you may give him a handful of clean Wheat, 
or Oats waſh'd in ſtrong Ale ; but as for Bay-ſalr, 
and Anniſeeds, which Mr. Morgan, iti his Perfettion 
of Horſemanſhip, adtiſes ſhofld be ſcatter'd amongſt 
his Provender, I hold- them ſuperfluous whilſt the 
Horſe is-in-health, but be ſure let him have plenty 
of good old ſweet Hay, well cleanſed from duſt and 
good Wheat-ſtraw to lye on ; and let him be was 
tred twice every day at ſome fair running Spring, 
or'elſe a; clear ſtanding Pond-warter, ( where the 
other is not to be had) near ſome Meadow or le- 
vel piece of Ground, where you tnay gallop him 
after he hath drunk. When-you have brought him 
to the water, do not fiiffer him to drink his Fill 
at the firſt, but after he\has raken his firſt draught 
gallop and ſcope himup and downa little to warm 
K, and then bring him Y the water again; and let 
IS . E him 
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Him drink what he pleaſe,..and after -thiif 

himas you did before, nevey, leaving che Water 
you find he will drink no.more. 'By 'this:meang 
you will prevent raw Crudities, which-the Cold. 
neſs of the Water would produce to the Yetrimeny 
of the Stomach, if you had permitted hit co drink 
his fill at firſt ; whereas yau allowing him his fill 


(tho by degrees ) at laſt, you keep. his Body from | 


drying too faft. And this 1 take to be much berter 
for your Horſes than (according to. the forecired 
Morgan) to incourape his Water with Whitewine, to 
qualifie the cold quality thereof : for Narwe it ſelf 
is the beſt Diredre/s forthe expulſion of her Enemies, 
| eſpecially in Brutes, whereuſually ſhe can comn 
'the Apperite; and therefore I eſteem hisown natud 
heat, for warming his water, to be better than that 
which proceeds from any other. Now as to Mey. 
gan's diredtion of Sweating him every day early in 
the morning, which he ſays will notonly perfed dif. 
geſtion, and exhauſt the moiſture from m—— 
alſo ſtrengthen andcleanſe hisBlood andBody 
all raw andimperfe& humors ;I amof opinion 'ewill 
both dry up the radical Moiſture too faſt, and like- 
wile inſtead of heightning hisPride andLuſt,(which 
he alledges,) weaken him too much. Other Rules 
might begiven as to the ordering of them after Wa- 
ter, and = hours of Feeding, with the quantity, &c, 
but theſe will be fitter to be handled in another 
place, and therefore no more of them here. 
Now when your Stallion is in Luſt, and the time 
for Covering is. come, which is beſt to be in May 
that the Foles may fall in April following, otherwi 
they will have little or no Graſs, if they ſhould be 
put together Come to Markham s opinion) in 
the midsle of March, tho he holds that one Fole fak 
ling ir March is worth two falling in May, © becauſe 
* (Faith he) he poſlefleth, as it were 2 Winters in 
* a year, and usthereby lo hardened, that nothing 
* can 
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* can almoſt after impair hin. The time Iſay be- 
ng come G env Mallee and Mares cogthes; 
all off his bi»der Shoez, and lead him to the place 
where the Srud of Mares are, which you intend for 
tovering, Which place ought to be cloſe, well fen?d, 
and in it a little Hut for a mw» to lye in; and a lar- 
Shed with a Manger to feed your Stallion with 
Bread and Corn, during his abode with the Mares, 
ind ſhelter kim in the hear of rhe day and in rainy 
Weather, and this Cloſe ought to be of ſufficient. 
ot keep your Mares well for two months. 
Before you pull off his Bridle, let him cover a 
' Mare or rwo # band, then turn him looſe amon 
them, and pur all your Mares to him, as wellthoſe 
which are with Foal, as thoſe which are nor, for 
there is nodanger in it ; and by that means they 
will all be fery dintheir o_ of Luſt,and according 
to the intemtion of Nature, When your Stallion has 
ter d them onee, he tries them all over again, and 
thoſe which will admit kim he ſerves ;. and when 
his buſineſs is finiſh'd he beatsthe Pale,and artermprs to 
be at Liberty; which when your Man finds (whois 
Night and _—_ obſerve'thetn, and to take care 
that no other Mares are pwt td your Horſe, and to 
tive you an; Account, which take the horſe, and which 
wt, &c.) let him be rakes up, and let him be well 
kyras before 5 only you may at the firſt give him a 
good Maſh or two to help to reſtore Nature, for you 
wil find him nothing but Sk .and Bones, and his 
Mane and Tail will rot off. | Be fure give him never 
above Tex or Twelve Mares in a Seaſon, at moſt; ' 0+ 
therwife you will ſcarce recover him agaigft the 
"hext Years Covering-time, IGE 
"When your S:allion is paſt this ufe, 'than buy a- 
2other ; bur be ſure never make uſe of a Hoſe of 
.your ownBreed, forby ſo doing the beff kind would 


,m tme! row are : bur you carmot do better $: 
Duke of Newcaſtle Taye) than to let your on Mates 
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be cover'd by theic Sirefor (according, to. his owt 
Words and, opinion) there x ng Inceſt. in Horſes : apd 
by this means they are nearer, one degree to,the Pu. 
rity and Head of the Fountain, from which they are 
deriv'd, ſince a five Horſe got them, and the ſame 
fine Horle covers them again. , _ f 

Now though the. Duke of Newcafle affirms this 
t > be the.crue way for covering Mares, alledging that 
Nature is wiſer than Art in the AF of Generation, and 
that by this way, of a dozen Mares he dare affim 
that 10 ſhall not {ail ;, yet it may not correſpo 
with the intereſt of ſome private Gentlemen who turn 
Breeders for Profit. as well as Pleaſure ; for a good 
Stallion bearing. fuch. an extraordinary rate, and 
they having but one; have reaſon to. be cautious 
to avoid as much as can be all hazardous Experi 
ments; which (with ſubmiſſion to the Duke's judg; 
ment) this in ſome caſes may prove, For firſt, there 
have been Horſes of great ſpirit, that have killed 
. themſelves through exceſs of Lf, bemg left t» 
range at their liberty ;- and.thofe ,that have been 

c nftin'd to an incloſure, and a ſele& numberdf 
Mares, have yet in one-weeks ſpace ſo weakend 
' Nature, that not above half the Mares have bell, 
Secondly, ſome Mares are of ſo hot a conſtitution 
of Nature, and their Luſt ſo violent, that if they 

Are. permitted to run long with the Horſe, after 
they have conceived , will (if they be high in feb 

.and luſty ) deſire the Horſe again, which general- 

. ly. hazards the loſs of the Embrio they go with. 

"To prevent therefore theſe inconveniences, I 
Thall lay you down another Methed (as. briefly. 
may: be,) which is called ——__ in hand, as the 
former is generally term'd out of hand, and the way 

Is this, viz, when you have brought both your 
Horſe and Mare to. as proper condition for breed 
by 4't and. good feeding, then fer ſome. ordinary 

Hon d4-Nag by her for a day or two to woo her, 7 
. 
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by that means ſhe will be ſo prone to Lyf, that ſhe 
[| readily receive your Srallion ; which you ſhould ' 
peſevt to her either early in a/morning, or latein an 
evening, for a day or two together, and ler him coy 
wer her in hand once, or twice if you pleaſe, at each 
time, obſerving always to give the Horſe the ad- 
vantage of ground; and that you have ſome'oae rea- 
dy with a' Butker. of cold water | to throw on the 
Mare's\ Shape, ..immediately on the diſmmntins of 
the Horſe; -which will make her retain the Seed:re- 
ceived the better, eſpecially if you ger on her back 
and trof her-about a quarter of an hours ſpace, bur 
it} any cate have a' cate of beatine, or ſtraining her : 
and it will nor be amiſs, if after every ſuch at you 
ket them faſt two hours, and then give each of them 
a warm Maſh ; and 'tis odds but this way your 
Mares may be as well /erv'd as the other, and yet 
your Staijion will laſt you much longer. 
\T ſhall fay no more as to'the keeping the Mares du- 
the time of their being with Foal, nor of their 
mg ; only-this, that if. you take care to heuſe 
themt all the Finter, and to keep them well, their 
Coles will prove the better. When they are fooled, 
ket them run-witch their Dams till Hs Suk the:1 
wean them, and keep them in a convenient How'e 
with alow Rack and Manger on purpoſe ; litter them 
well, and feed them with good Hay, and Oats and 
Wheat-bran mix d, which will make them drink and 
belly well. The firſt year you may put them all roge» 
ther, buc afterwards they muſt be ſeparated, the 
Stone-Colts from the Fillies ; and if you have choice 
of Houſes, you-may put Tearings together, two years 
old together,, and fo three years la rogether,. for 
their better fatisfaction and agreement ;-as lirtle 
Children beſt agree togetlier. 

In a warmfair day you may grantthem liberty to 
run andſcope in ſome incioſed Court or Back-ſide, hut 
be ſure to take 'care to put them up again carefully, 

TL 1 C'c 3 that 
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| The Yunting-bozſe- 
that they be not hurt. When Summer is come and}; 
and there is plenty of.Graſs, put them out in ſomg 
dry Ground, that hath convenient watring, and fg, 
let them run till Martinma(s again ; then houſe them, 
as before, "and order them in all points as olde, 
Horſes, till they are full 5 years old, chen take 
them up for good and all, and let your Groom back 
chem if he have 5kill, or elſe ſome Ailful Rider. You 
may if you pleaſe juſt break your Files at two yean 
and a balf old, and let them be cover'd at three ; agd 
by chat means they will be ſo tame and gentle, a 
not to- injure themſelves or their - Fog/s, But int 
cale .of fickneſs, or any accidental calamity, az 
Lameneſs, &c. you muſt then commit them to the 
Farrjer's Care. f 

The reaſon why I propoſe the Howſing of them 


_ every Winter, with dry feeding and lodging, is, that 


they may be the liker their Sire in Beauty and Shape, 
For the primary Cauſe of the wm of Shape and 
Beauty in Horſes is Heat, and dry feeding. And 
thisis prov d from the ſeveral Races we have alrea, 
dy mentioned, viz. the Spaniſh Horſe, Barb, ahd 
Turkiſh Horſe, all which Countries, are under: an 
hot Climate, and by conſequence afford /itrle Graſs 
Therefcre in our more moderate and 'cold Coun- 
tries we are to allift Natwe by Art, and to {i 

the want of bear by warm Houſing, and oy feeding; 
This is eaſily made. evident by example; For takd 
20 Colrs begot by the ſame Sire, on Mates of e 
Beauty, and hoy# the one every Winter, and feed 
him as directed, and:expoſe the other, , till they ato 


four years old, and fitto be back'd ; and you ſhall find 


the former like his Sire in all refpe&s, and the 0+ 
ther fitter for the Cart than Hwwing, | as being a 
dull, heavy, flabby, ſcarce animated Clad; and all this 
proceeds rom the Hur dity of the Air and Earth. 
rom hence you may infer, that 'tis not only Ge- 
veration, but, as I may term it, Education, that makes 
| | 2 
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4copip/eat Horſe ; and ſuch yoirs will be, if you 


order them according to. the former Direttions ; 


hr youmicy with eaſe break the Colt that is by 
good £ 


Entgament made gentle, and balf 
heck'd to pou hand. 


Bur I have dwelt longer on this Swhje# than I 
intended, my: buſinefs being chiefly to inform the 
Groom {not the Maſter) whatbelong 'd to hisOfhce ; 
and. therefore: E- will wander no further from my 

j hut leave it roche: Rider to follow his own 

in rendring Coltrfir for. his maſters Service : 

whilft - I give ſome few-diretions to thoſe Gene 
femen - who will ' noe beftow be rg ” 
charges :0n Breeding, or have the will bur not the 
Fonvenience ra; A how to ele&t an Horſe for 
is Exerciſe, - / | 
-Fhe way. for a Gentleman to furniſh himſelf 
with an Horſe, that may be worth training for hunt- 
ax, is Either to enquire out ſome noted Breeder (of 
which thereare many in the North,) or elfe to go 
to! ſome: famous Fair, as Malton, and Rippon Fairs 
in Torkfiure, the former held on the 23d day of 
er yearly, and the latter on May day : Or to 

whmond in; the ſame Shire, (which, as I am in- 
'd,' does now of late years exceed both the 
mention'd, being ſciruated in the middle of 

the malt cetebrated part of the breedins Country ; ) 
is Fairs ard bdld in Eafer-week, and at Rood tyde. 
Nirthompton has ſeveral: Fairs in the year likewiſe 
a 0n the 23d day of April, the 8th of September, 
17th of November, with ſeveral others. There are 
fereral Fairs, as Lenton-fair in Nott inghamſhire, Pank- 
Pai in'Staffordſhire, &c. which for brevities fake 
omit. At any of theſe places he may make choice 
ofa Horfe, which as near as can be ought to have 

theſe following Shapes: wiz. 

- ths Head ought to be lean, large, andlong ; his 


Chaul thin, and open ; his Ears ſmall, and pricked, 
ar 
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18 The Yunting-bo\e. 
or if they be ſomewhat lang, proyided'they ſtand 
upright like-thoſe of a Fox; it is ufeally-a 1ign'of 
Mettle and Toughneſs. His Forehead long and 
broad, not flat, and as we term it Mare-fac', 'but 
riſing in the midſt like that of.a Hare, the feathe. 
being plac'd above the top of his Eye, the contrary 
being thought by ſome to. betoken blindne/s. Hy 
Eyes full, large, and bright; his Nefrils wide, and 
red within, for an oper Nbftril betokens a good Wind, 
his Mouth large, deep inthe Wykes and hairy ; his 
Thropple,Weaſand, or Windpipe. big, looſe, and ftreight 
when he is rein'd in by the-Bridle ; far if; when he 
bridles, it'bends in like a Bow (whichvas called 
cock-throppled) it very much hinders the free 

of his Wind. His Head muſt be ſet on to his Nt 
that there muſt be a ſpace felt between his Net 
and his Chau! ; for to be Bull-neck'd is uncomely to 
ſight, and prejudicial to the Harſes wind, 'as rr Fo 
faid. His Cref-ſhauld be firm, thin, and well riſes; 
his Neck long and ſtraight, yet nottooſe, and pli- 
ant, which the Northernmen term Withy-cragg 4; his 
Breaſt ſtrong and broad, his Cheſ# deep, his Chas 
ſhort, his Body large, and cloſe ſhut up to the Huckle 
bone ; his Ribbs round like a Barrel, his Belly being 
hid within them; his Fillers large,his Buttocks rathet 
oval than broad,being well le: dowytothe Gaſcai; 
his Cambrels upright,and not bending, which is cal 
ledby ſome ſickle-bough'd, tho ſome hold it a ſign of 
Toughneſs and Speed : his Lzgs clean, flat, and 
ſtraight : his oy»rs ſhort, well knit, and upright, 
eſpecially betwixt the Poſftorns and the Hodf, having 
but little hair on his Fetlocks: his Hoofs black, ſtrong, 
and hollow, and rather long and narrow, than big 
and flat, And laſtly, his Mare and Tail ſhould be 
long -=_ thin, rather than thick, which is count- 
ed by fome a mark of Dulneſs. ro Fey] 

| As to his Colowr and Marks, I rather incline tobe- 
keve them grateful to the Eye, than any —_— 
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Fndexes of Goodneſs; forastheGuolneſs or Badneſrof 
Aa Man doesridtieonfſ in hi Complexion, th 
inward Vertues,” foncither do Cilour or Marks certain- 
by demonſtrate' th& Goodneſ; or Badneſs of a Horſe 
becauſe his 'Czakficztions proceed from his inward 
Di/prjition. ''Bue yer E wholly diflent from the opi- 
nion,of Mr. Margay, -p. 31. wh6tiolds, © That Co- 
F lowr and Adarki are no more aflurance of a'pgood 
FiHuſe, thanthe having a Fearber in a Mans Hat | = 
prove him's good Mar or & bad; inferring that im- 
bertnt Colony; 'are''of no greater Eminency or Value, 
than thoſe exterhal ories are which may be taken 
or laid aſide at'a'min's own' will and pleaſure: -' 
Now I ſay;'that altho Marks and Colowr do not 
abſolutely givs teſtimony unto us of a Horſes goodneſs, 
yet they as' well 'a5 his apedo intimate to usin ſome 
rt his Diſpoſition and Qualities, For Nature, not be- 
bn defeaive;* frames every part of the ſame matter 
whereof the whole is formed,” and therefore the 
Fetas being formed of the copulative Seed of its 
Sits and Damn, does from theni derive as well the 
 getidental as: the more efſential” Qualities of its 
temperament and compoſition. And for this Rea- 
fon' Hair it ſelf may oftentimes - receive the varia- 
fion of its Coſowr from the different temperature of 
the-Subje& out of which it is produced. And to con- 
firm this, I dare'paſs my word, that wherever you 
all meer with an Horſe that' hath no White about 
hitti, eſpecially-iti'his Fore-bead, though he be o- 
therwiſe of the beſt reputed Colours, as Bay, Black, 
Sorrel, '&c. That Horte I dare affirm to £ of a. 
ed and _— - - eſpecially if he have a 
ſmall pink Eye, and a marrow+'Face, with a Noſe bend- 
ing like a Hawks Bill. 
” But yet Iamnor poſitive, that Horſes even of the 
moſt celebrated Colours, and Marks anſwerable, do 
always prove'the bef; becauſe I have ſeen thoſe 
Horſes worſted by others, whoſe Marks and _ 
adhd | : | 1aVe 
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have been efteemed.-the worff ; as hright Sorrel and 
Mouſe-black with: held Faces, and fire Legs _ 
above the Knee. But I rather attribute che cauſe 
thereof to the Iynorance of the: Rider, that had'the 
training of thoſe beſt marked Horſes, than 
defe& in Nature; for Nature is no Counterfeit, 'as 
Art often is, to make a thing ſhaweothe Eye, con- 
trary. to what it, is in. reality, :- And-therefore as T 
would not have men pat £00 great , conkdence in 
Marks and Colows ; \fo | would.not have: them 
eſteem'd of ſo lightly, - as the former compariſon 
f Mr. Morgans wo nemo ge uh A COM» 
ſtant and tmenbleq ity for; Horſes to producs 
Hair, which. is given them by Nawre. as a Tegu- 
meat and Defence againſt the Oqgld:;. and if it 
ſhaved off, gall'd, or any ways elſe removed or taken 
away, yet it wil grow again 3 but a Fearber may: be 
put to, or taken from a 's Hat: at his ure, 
Therefore ſince. Colowr ſeemerh to. ſer forth the 
Beauty of an Horſe, you may, for Ornament ſake 
and to pleaſe your Eye, make choice of ah Horſe 
that is either a Brown-bay, Dapper, Black, Sad- 
Cheſrput with flaxen Mane and Tail, ſo that they 
have either a wy Star, Bla, of tp. with a 
ite. Foot ; Dapple-Grey, or White Lyar# wit 
Black Muzzle, Eye, and Ear. Any of theſe _— 
ured by moſt men to give a Grace to ſhape ; tha 
themſelves they are no perfect ſigns of Goodneſs, 
But for his internal End wments, are more 
material, and therefore take care-that he by Naz 
cure be of a Gentle Diſpoſition, to his Keeper trof#- 
able and decile, free from thoſe iÞ qualities of bi. 
ting, ſtriking,' Reſtiffaeſs , lying down in the 
Water, ſtarting, running away with his Rider, 
plunging, leaping, &c. Not but that moſt, if nor 
«1 theſe ill habits may be rectified by Art ; For Ex- 
perience has ſhewn us, that Horſes which have not 
been of ſuch a perfe& Natwal Compoſition, oy 
| might 


might be defired, have yet been tempered by 47, 
| have .nat,, only beeg reclaimed from their 
vicious habits, 'but have been likewiſe brought tq 
great performance in Heats, as well as Hunting, as I 
could inftance inſeveral if it were neceſſary: 

And therefore ſince 4rt was invented to per- 
fe Nature - if (notwithſtanding your care) you 
have met with a Horſe ſubjeRt ,to any o theſe ill 
Qualities. afoxeſaid , | you muſt ſearch .jnto. the 
cauſes of it, which Art will help you to diſcover 
and remove : ang then the cqn{e being taken away the 
effect will + 4 . .S0 that promably, contrary to 
moſt peoples opinions, a Vicions Horſe, by good 
Managementand Government may be brought to 
excel an Horſe | that has a; beter. Reputation and 
Fame in the judgment of the generality of Horſe- 
men. | 
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Age a Hunter fbould be of before he be 

we to Hunting 5 of the Stable and Groom, 

; and of the, Horſe's firſt taking up from Groſs, 
in order ta: his further [Deting.. 


ving gotten a Horſe anſwerable either to the 

H ormer Deſcriprtions,or your own Satisfaction 
«leaſt, I am-46 ſuppoſe that hy askilful Rider he is 
eady grounded in the Fundamentals of this Arr, 
being taught ſuch Obedience, as that he will 
readily anſwer. to the Horſeman s helps and cor- 
reftions both, of the Bridle, . the Hand, the Voice, 
the calf of the Leg, and the Spw; that he-can 
tell how to take his way forward, and hath gained 
a true temper of Mouth, and a right placing of his 
Head, and that he hath learnd to /op and wn 
readily ; for without theſe things are perfetly 
: | taught 
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taught, and as it were lajd for a Foundation he can 
never proceed eff ally. : |. 339) 

' T had thoughts of ES upon this particular 


Sabje#, but I find my Diſcourſe | like to {well be- 
yond its bounds,ſo that I am forced 'to'omit it,and 
therefore I ſhall refer you' to the Dire&ions 'and 
Prudence of your Rizer, and'only tell you that *tis 
convenient your Horſe ſhould be foe Years old, and 
well vay'd before you' begin to bur | him. For 
though it be a general Cuſtom amGongſt noted 
Horſemen to train their Horſes up to hunting at 
four years 61d, and ſome fooner, yet at that Age 
his Joints not being full knit, nor he come 'to his 
beſt ſtrength and coutage, he is diſabled from per- 
forming any matter'of ſpeed and toughneſs: and 
indeed heing putto ſore Labour and Teil foyoung, 
he runs a very great hazard of ffreins, and the puts 
ting out of Splents, Spavins, Curbs, and Windgalls, 
beſides the daunting of his Spirit, and abating his 
natural Courage, inſomuch that he will become 
melancholy, Riff, and rheumatick, and have all 
the diſtempers of old 4 e, When it might bee» 

eced he ſhould be in hs Prime. © Oo 

Your Horſe then being full five, you rhay if you 
pleaſe puthim to graſs from the middle of May till 
Bartholomew-tide,or at leaft from the middle of Sum. 
mer till that time ; for then the Seaſon being ſo wie 
lent hot, it will not be convenient to; work him} 
where whilſt he is ſporting himſelf at liberty: in 
Paſture, we will if you pleaſe take cardto provide 4 
good Stable for his Reception at his taking wp,and 2 
good Groom to look after him ; both which are 
more eſſentially neceflary to the Hunter than to 0- 
ther Horſes, which require not that'exa& care ir 
keeping. 

Firit then as tothe Stable, I could wiſh every Gen- 
tleman would be careful to ſcituate it in a good 
Air, and upon hard, dry, and firm ground, _ 
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the Winter the Horſe may go 'and come clean 
and out : andif poſſible letit beſearedon'anAſcene; 
that the Urine, foul Water, or any wer, 'may be 
convey'd away by Trenches, or Senks cut out for that 
atpale te ſure toſuffer no Hen-houſes, Hog-ſtyes, 
or Houſes of Eaſement, or any cther filthy Smells 
to be nearit; for Hen-dung of Feathers fwallow'd, 
oftentimes prove mortal,and the ill Air of a Jakes as 
often is the caufe of Blindneſs ; likewiſe the very 
ſmell of Swine will frequeatly breed the Fare, and 
no Animal whatſoever more delights in — 
br is more offended at unwholſome ſavairrs than the 
Horſe. qt Say 

Let your Stable be built of Brick” rather than 
Stone, 1ince the latter it ſubje& to ſweating in wer 
weather ; which Dampneſs and Moifture is the 
Original of Rhewms and Catarrhs. Let your Wall be 
of a good convenient thickneſs, as abour eighteen 
or twenty Inches thick, both forſafety and warmth 
in Winter, andto keep the Sun from anioying him 
in Summer, which would hinder Contottion. You 
may (if you pleaſe) make 'Windews both on the 
Fal ang North fides, that you may have" the'be- 
nefit of the Air during Summer fromthe North, 
and of the Morning Sun during Winter'from the 
Faſt. And I would adviſe you to glaze your Win- 
dows, and make them with Saſher, to let in Air at 
pleaſure, and to keep out Poultry, for the teafons 
.afore recited ; and likewiſe to make cloſe Wooden 
' Shutters, that during the middte'time of the Day 
the Stable thay be dark, which will caufe him to 
"take his Reft as well in the Day as the Night. Let 
your Floor (Imean that parton which he 1s always 
to ſtand, or lye downon) be made of Oaken Planks, 
and not pirch'd, for 'tis eafier and warmer for the 
Horſe to lye on Boards than Srones : be ſore toflay 
them Jevet, for if they are laid higher before than 
þehind' (as cfiey generally are- in Ims and Heſe- 
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cour[ers Stables, that their Harles may appear . to 
more.advantage in Corote} hi does leg will ſwell, 
and he.can neverlye at cafe, becauſe his hinder 
parts will be ſtill flipping down. Lay yolt Plank croſs- 
47, and not at /evgth.; and underneath them fink 
agood Trench, which receivivg the Urint thro holes 
bor'd on purpoſe in the Planks, may convey it in- 
to ſome communreceptacle. Let the ground behind him 
be raiſed even with the Planks, that he may con- 
tinually ſtand on a,Levt. Letthe Flow behind him 
be pitcht with /mali Pebble; and be fure let that 
part. of your Stable , where the Rack ſtands be well 
wainſcotted. T would have two Rings placed at each 
fide of his Stall for his Halter to run through, which. 
muſt have a light wooden Logger at the bottom of 
it, to poiſe it perpendicularly, but not ſo heavy as to 
zire the Horſe, or tohinder him from. eating. In- 
ſtead. of a fixt Manger I would have you have a 
Locker, or Drawer made in the Wainſcote partition, 
far him to eat his Corn out of, which- you may 
take in and out to cleanſe at pleaſure. And whete- 
as ſome may objec the narrownefs of the Room, 
you may remedy.that at your pleafure, by allow- 
1ng it to be the larger : tho conſidering the ſmall 
Quantity of Provender, you are to put in at a time 
(as you ſee hereafter), you need not make it wery 
large. 1 would not ariſe ou to make any Rack, 
bur inftead thereof (according to the Italian faſhi- 
on) to'give your Hole his Hay on the ground, up- 
on the Litter ; orelſe you may (if you pleaſe) nail 
ſome Boards in theform of a Trough, 'in which you 
may put his Hay, andthe Boards will prevent him 
from trampling and ſpoiling it. © ©» 

- Somepolfibly may obje, that this way of feed- 
ing him may /poil bis Creft, and that the blowing 
upon his Hay will ſoon make it nauſtoris to his 
Palate. For the /poiling his Creſt, it rather frengthens 
it, and makes it firm, whereas, on. the Nags £ 
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his\Head 'bigh to the Rack will make 
- him w4 : bur the forementioned he 

will feed as he lies; : which will befor his eaſe and 
ſatisfaction. As -to the Is Sr his .Hay,'you 
are © give it him'in ſuch / ions: (tho the 
oftner) that it may be eaten before. his Breath can 
inthe leaſt have caintedict. But the chief Reaſon 
-whylI — this way-is : this, becauſe the 
receiving his Hay davs upon the ground, will help 
to no his Head from any Rhewn or Doſe, which 
'hemay have gotten by negligence and over-exer- 
ciſe, and induce him by ſneezing to throw out all 
manner of watry hamours that tay annoy his head. 
If your Stable will allow, you-may build ſeveral 
_— of Boards, and at the head towards the 
anger let them be advanc'dto that height, thac 
'vne Horſe may not moleft or:ſmell-to another, and 
fo divide the whole into .as many equal Stands or 
Stalls as it will-admie of, evinges each froom 
enough to twy about in,, and The at pleaſure. 
You may make one of your Stalls clofe, which 
may ſerve for your Groom tv lie mm, in caſe of a 
Match, Sickneſs, &c: and where he may burn 
Candle without the Horſe's diſcerning of it. - Be- 
hind the Horſes I would have a Range of Preſſes 
made with Pegs in them to hang up Saddles,  Bri- 
ales, Howfeng-cloaths, 8c. as likewiſe Helves to place 
your Curry-combs, - D»ſting-cloaths, Oymments, 
Waters, or any other Neceſlarics upon. 
Now that you may not cwmber your Stable with 
Oar-Bins, Think it neceſſary to tell you, thar the 
beft way istomake uſe of the Invention of Mr. Far- 
Fax of 7ieſmmore in Oxferdfhire. Which is done(accord- 
gas it is deſcribed by the ingenuous Dr. Plerzin his 
Natwal Hitoy of Oxfordſhire) © by letting the Oats 
own from a Lft above, out of a Yeſs! like the 
Mnolieg of a Atl}, whence they fall into a {quare 
*Fipler into the wall, of abonr four inches Diags 
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" nal, which comesidown into aCuphoard. alfo ſet 


© rom that there ſhalt never be: above-a .Galo#,.or 
© other deſireable quantity'in;-the\ Cupboard at'a 
© time, which being taken away-and given to the 
: Herſts, another Gallonpreſently ſucceeds ; fo that 
* in the lower part. of the Stable, where the Horſe 
* ftand, there 1s:ngt one inch.of room taken up for 
© the whole proviſion of Oats.;'. which contrivance 
© hath alſo this further convenignce, that by this 
* motion the Oatsare kept conſtantly /weet,(the taking 
* away one Gallon moving the: whole 44aſs above) 
© which laid up any otherwiſe in-great quantitis, 
* grow frequently muſty. tr 5 
Now I would have you have twa tnade, the « 
for the Oats, the other for your. (p/;zt -Beans, and 
letinto your range\of. Preſſes ; the Partitions may 
eaſily be made over head, to, ſeparate your'Oa: 
from your Beans. 'Or if you like not this way, [you 
may convert it into an Haey-loft,or, Chambers for your 
Grooms, which you fancy ; but whateveryou make 
choice of, let the Floor over head be ceil*d, thatno 
duſt from above fall upon your Horſes. But if you 
have the convenience of a Rick-yard, ſo that you 
keep your Hay abroad, it is the opinion of font 
knowing Horlemen, that to tuck it out of the Rick 
by little and little, as, you have occaſion to uſe it, 
.makes. it ſpend much better than it would other- 
wiſe do out of the Hay-Taller. Them "4 
As to the reſt of its Perquilſites,--a Dung-yard, a 
f Pump, a Conduit, are neceſlary ; and if you canhave 
-  -that convenience, forhe Pond or running River near 
hand. Bur be ſure, never let the front of your $:«- 
ble be without Litter, that by frequent practice your 
Horſe may learn to empty his Bladder when he is 
come from Airing, which will be both healthful fot 
your Horſe, and profitable for your Land. 
Having thus laid down a. model for a Stable, my 
| next 


* into the wall, but; with its end ſo - near the bat- 
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next baſineſs is to tell the Groom: his duty ; Imean 
not thoſe which generally appertain to all Servants, 
ſuch as are Obedience, Fidelity, Patience, Diligence, &Cc. 
bur thoſe more eſſentially belonging to this Office. 
Firft then he muſt love his Horſe in the next de- 
ee to his Maſter, and to endeavour by fair uſage 
to acquite a reciprocal love from him again, and an 
exat Obetlience, which if he know how to pay it to 
his Maſter, he will the better be able to reach ir his 
Horle ; and both the one and the other are to be 
obtain'd by fair means, rather than by paſſion and 
outrage. For thoſe who are ſo wat themſelves, 
as not to be able to command their own pallions, 
are not fit to undertake the reclaiming of an Horſe, 
(who by nature is an irrational Creature) from his. 
-. He muſt then put in practice that Patience, which 
Ewould have him maſter of at all times, and by that 
andfair means he ſhall attain his end : For nothing 
is more tractable than a Horſe, if you make uſe or 
kindneſs to win him, Next, Neatneſs is requilite in 
a Groom, tO keep his Stable-c/can {wept and in order : 
his Saddles, Houſmg-cloaths , Stir-ops, Leathers, and 
Girths, clean, and above all his Horſe clean dre/s'd 
and rwbb d. Diligence in the laſt place is requitice in 
a daily practice of his duty, and in obſerving any 
the ſmalleſt alteration, whether caſual or accidental, 
either in his Countenance, asSymptoms of Sickneſs, 
br in his Linibs and Gate, as Lameneſs, or in his 
Apperite, as forſaking his Meat, and immediately 
qo any ſuch” eve to {eek out for Remedy. 
Thit is the ſubſtance of Groom's duty in general, and 
which I ſhall treat of more at large as occaſion 
ſhall offer it ſelf. XII 1 
In the mean time ſince. Bartholomew-tide is now 
come, and the* pride and. ſtrength of the | Gra; 
hipp'd by the ſevere Froſts. and, cold Dews which 
accompany this . ſeaſon, ſo tiat the Nouriſhment 
thereof cuirnerh into raw Cradities,, and the Cold4 
D 4d nels 
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neſs of the Night (which is an Enemy to the Horſe) 
abates as much Fleſh and Luſt as he getteth in the 
Day, we will now take him up from Graſs whilſt his 
Coat lies ſmooth and ſleek. 

Having brought him home, let your Groom far 
that Night ſet him up in ſome ſecure and ſpacioy 
Houſe, where he may evacuate his Body, and ſobe 
brought to warmer keeping by Degrees ; the next 
day fable him. But tho itbe heid as a general Rule 
amongſt the generality of Grooms, not tocloath ar 
driſs their Horſes till ewo or three days after their 
ftabling, 1 can find no Reaſon but Cuſtom to per: 
ſwade one to it ; but it _—_— conducive either 
to the advantage or prejudice of the Horſe, I ſhall 
leave it to their own Fancies : But as tothe giyi 
of Wheat-ſtraw, to take up his Belly (a Cuſtom us 
by Grooms generally at the Horſe's firſt houſ 
I am utterly averſe from it. For the Nature of 4 
Horſe being hot and dry, if he ſhouldfeed on Straw, 
which is ſo likewiſe, it would ſtraighten his Guts, 
and cauſe an I»flammation of the Liver, and by that 
means diſtemyer the Blood; and beſides it would 
make his body ſoceftive, that it would cauſe a Re 
rention of Nature, and make him dung with 
pain and difficulty ; whereas full feeding would on 
pel the Excrements, according to the true inten- 
tion and inclination of Nature, Therefore let mo- 
derate Airing, warm Cloathing, good old Hay, and 
old Corn, ſupply the place of Wheat-ſfraw. | 

To begin then methodically, that your Gr 
may not be to ſeekinany part of his Duty, I 
acquaint him, that his firſt buſineſs is, after he hath 
brought his Horſe into the Stable, in the morning 
to water him, and then to rub over his body witha 
hard Wiſp a little moiſten'd, and then with a woolen 
cloath ; then to cleanſe his Sheath with his wet 
hand from all the Duſt it had contracted during 
his Running, and to waſh his Tard cither L. 
*. 9.4 He 
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| The Punting-bozſe: 29 
White wine, or Water. Then he may #rim him ac- 
cording to the manner that other Horſes are 
trimm'd, except the inſide of his Ears, which 
(though ſome ſtill continue that faſhion) ought 
not to be meddled with, for fear of making him 
tatch cold. 

When this is done, let him have him to the Far- 
rier, and there get a Set .of Shoes anſwerable to 
the ſhape of his Foot, and not to pare his Foot that 
it may fit his Shoe, as too many Farriers do, not 
only 11 Brabant and Flanders, but here likewiſe. 
Be ſure let bis Feet be well open'd berwixt the 
Ouarttrs and the Thruſh, to prevent Hoof-binding : 
and ler them be open'd ſtraight, and not ſide-ways, 
for by that meansin two or three Shoeings, his Hee s 
(which are the ſtrength of his Feet) will be cur 
quite away. Pare his Foot as bo/low as you can, and 

n the Shoe wil} not preſs upon it. The Shoe 
muſt comenear to the Heel, yer nor be ſer fo cloſe 
to bruiſe it ; nor yet ſo open agGcatch in his Shoes, 
if at any time he happen to over-reach, and fo ha- 
zard the pulling them off, the breaking of the 
Hoof, or the bruiſing of his Heel. The Webbs of his 
Shoes muſt be neither too broad, nor too narrow, 
but of a middle jiz,2, about the breadth of an inch, 
with ſlop'd Spunger, and even with his Foot ; for 
though it would be for the advantage of the Tra- 
velling Horſe's Heel, to have the Shoe fit a little 
wider than the Hoof, on both ſides, that the Shoe 
might bear his weight, and not his Foot touch 
the ground ; yet the Hunter being often forc'd to 
gallop on rotten ſpungy Earth, to have thzm larger 
would hazard laming; and pulling off his Shoes, as 
hath been ſhown before. 

_ There is an Old Proverb, Before behind, and be- 

ind before ; that is, in the Fore-feet the Veins lie 
behind, and inthe hinder-feet they lie before,Thete- 
fore ler the Farrier take care thac he prick him 

D d 2 not, 
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rot, bur leave a ſpace at the Heel of the Fore-feer, 
and a ſpace be ween the Nail; at the Toe. When 
your Shoe is ſet on according to this Dire&i 
you wall find a great deal of his Hoof left to be 
off at his Toe, When that is cut off, and his Feet 
imooth d with a File, you will fird him to ſtandſs 
firm, and his Feet will be ſo ſtrong, that he will 
tread as boldly on Stones as on Carpet-ground. 

Py that time he is ſhod, TI preſume 'twill be time 
to water him, therefore take him tothe River, and 
let him, after he has drank, /fand ſome time in the 
Water, which will cloſe up the holes (accordipg to 
the opinion of ſome Horfemen) which che driving 
of the Nails made. 'Thenhave him gently home, 
and Having ty'd him up to the Rack, ab him all 
over Body and Legs with dry Straw ; then ſtop his 
Feet with Co-dwng, ſift him a Quarter of a Peck 
of clean old Oats, and give them to him ; then ht 
ter him, and leave him a ſufficient quantity of old 
Hay to ſerve him all Night, and fo leave him till the 
next Morning. 
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CHAP IV. 


Haw to order the Hunter for the firſt 
Fortnight, 


Preſumeby this your Horſe will have evacuated 
ll all his Graſ;, and his Shoes will be ſo well ſertled 
to. his Feet, that he may be fit to be 11d abroad to 
Air without danger of {ucbating. Therefore tis 
now necetfary that I begin in a more particular 
manner to dice& our wunexperienc'd Groom how he 
ought to proceed to order his Horſe according to 
Arr. 
Firſt then you are toviſit your Horſe ear/yinthe. 
Morning, to wit, by Five a Clock if in —_— or 
ix, 
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Six, if in Winter, and having put up his Litter un- 
der. his Stall, and made clean your Stable, you ſhall 
then feel his Ribs, his Ch:ule and his Flank, for thoſe; 
are the chief ſigns by which you muſt learnto judge 
of the good, or evil ſtate of your Horſes body, as 1 
ſhall now ſhew you. 

Lay your Hands on the lower part of his ſhorr- 
ribs, near the Flank, and if you foe! his Fat to be 
exceeding ſoft and tender, and to jicld as it were un- 
der your hand, then you may be confident it is un- 

, and thar the lealt violent Labour or Travel 
will*diſokve.it ; which being diflolvd, e're it be 
hardned by good Diet, if it be not then remov d 
by ſcouring, the fat or greaſe belonging to the out- 
ward parts of the Body will fall down into his 
beels, and ſo cauſe goutineſs and ſwelling. I neednot 
trouble you with the outward ſigns of this Diitem- 
per, they are evident to the Eye : but tho every 
Groom can inform you when a Horſe is ſaid ro 
have the greaſe fallen into his heels, yer may be he 
cannot inſtruct you in the cauſe why Travel 46(- 
perſeth it for a time, and when the Horſe is cold it 
returns with more violence than before. The reaſon 
therefore is this: The Greaſe which by indifcreer 
exerciſe, and negligencein keeping, is meited and 
fallen inro his Legs, ſtanding ftill in the Stable cools 
and congeals, and fo wnites it ſelf with other ill hu- 
mours, which flow to the affe&ed part,ſo that they 
ſtop the natural Circulation of the Biood, and cauſe 
inflamations and ſwellings as aforeſaid ; but Travel 
producing warmth in his Limbs,thaws as it were rhe 
congeal 4 humours, and diſperſes them chroughout 
the Body in general ; till Reſ# gives them oppor- 
runity to unite and ſettle again, Now tho moſt 
Grooms are of opinion that this Diltemper is nos 
tO be prevented by care or caution, that when it has 
onceleiz'd a Horſe it remains incureable ; yer they. 
arg miſtaken in both, for by Art ic may be pre- 
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y:nted, and by Art-cured : altho the cnre is fq 
difficult to be wrought, that a Groom cannot be 
to careful to prevent it. 
* As for the;wward Greaſe which is in his Stomach, 
Bar, and Guts, if when once melted it þe not re- 
mov'd by Art, Medicine, and good Feeding; it pu- 
trifies, and breeds thoſe mortal Diſeaſes which in 
evitably deſtroy the Horſe, tho it be half ayear, or 
three quarters of a year after. And this is gene- 
rally the ſource of moſt Fevers,* Surfeits, Conſum- 
Ftions, &c. and ſuch other Diſtempers which carry 
off infinite numbers of horſes, for wane of the Far. 
riers knowledge in the firft Cauſes of the Diſtem- 
per : whichto prevent you ſhall follow the enſuing 
Directions. | =» 
Afeer by feeling on his Ribs you have found his 
Fart /oft and unſound, you ſhall feel his Chaul, and 
if you find any fleſhy Tub Bance or great round Ker- 
nels or Knots, you may be aſſured, that, as his out 
ward Fatis unſound, fo inwardly he is full of glut 
and purſue, by means of groſs and trough Humours 
cleaving to the hollow places of the Lungs, ſtop- 
ping ſo his Windpipe, that his wind cannot find free 
paſſage, nor his Body be capable of much Labour, 
Therefore the chief end andintention of Art is by 
good ſound Food to enſeame and harden his Fat, and 
by moderate Exerciſe, warm Cloathing, and gen- 
tle Phyſick to cleanſe away his imward Glut, that his 
Wind, and other parts being freed from all groſs- 
neſs, his courage and adtivity ' in any labour oz 
{ervice may appear to be more than redoubled. 
' The fame Obſervations you muſt make from his 
Flank, which you will find always to correſpond 
with the Ribs and Chaule, for till heis drawn clean 
it will feel rhick to your gripe, but when he is en- 
ſeawd, you will perceive nothing but two thin 
Skins; and by theſe three Obſervations of the Ribs, 
Flank, and Chaps, you may, at any time, paſs an in- 
od foro | different 
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different judgment of your Horſes being in a good 
condition or a bad, | 

When you have made theſe Remarks, you ſhall 
fift your Horſe a handful or two (and no more) of 
good old ſound Oats, and give them to him to pre- 

erve his Stomach from cold humours that might 
oppreſ's ic by drinking faſting, and likewiſe to make 
him drink the better. When he hath eaten them 
pull off his Collar, and rub his head, face, ears, and 

of the Neck with a clean Rubbing Cloth made 

Hemp, for 'tis ſoveraign for the head, and dif- 
folvech all groſs and filthy Humours. Then take 
aſmall Szaffle, and waſh it in fair water, and put 
it on his head, drawing the Reins thro the Head- 
ſtall, to prevent his ſlipping it over his head, and fo 
tye him up to the Rack, and dreſs him thus. 

Firſt in your Right hand take a Curry-comb fuita- 
ble to your. Horſes skin, (as if your Horſe coat be 
ſort and ſmoorh, then muſt the Curry-comb be blunt, 
but if Jong and rowgh, then muſt the Teeth be Jong 
and ſharp, ſtanding with your Face oppoſite tothe 
Horſes, hold the left cheek of the Head/tal in your 
kft hand, and Curry him with a good hand from 
the Root of his Ears, all along his Neck to his 
Shoulders : then go over all his Body with a mors 
moderate hand, then Curry. his Butrocks down to 
te hinder Cambrel with a hard hand again: then 
change your hand,and laying your right Arm over 

Back, join your right ſide to his left,and ſo Cur- 
7y him gently from the top of his Withers, to the 

wer part of his Shoulder, ever now and then 

hing your ſtroke over the left ſide of his Breaf, 
and fo Curry him down to the Knee, bur no fur- 
ther :. Then Curiy him all under his Belly, near 
tus Fore. bowels, andin a word all over very well, 
his Legs under the Knees and Cambrels only ev= 
ated. And as you drels the left fide, fo mult you 

Geright likewile, 
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New by the way take notice, whether your 
Horſe keeps @ riggling up and down, biting the Rack. 
ſtaffs, and now and then' offering to ſnap at you, 
or lifting up his Leg to ſtrike at you; when you 
are-Currying him : if he'do, 'tis an apparent fi 
of his ailpleaſure by reaſon of the ſharpneſ of the 
Comb, and therefore you muſt filethe Teeth there. 
of more blunt : but f you perceive that he plays 
theſe or ſuch like tricks thro Wantonneſs ud the 
pleaſure he takes in the Friction, - then you ſhall 
ever now and then corre& him with your Whip 
gently for his Waggiſhneſs. 

This Currying is only to raiſe the d»ft, and there: 
fore after you have thus carried him, you muſt rake 
either a Horſe-tail (nail 'd to an handle) or a'clean 
duſting Clcath of Cotton, and with it ſtrike off the 
looſe duſt rais'd by your Curry-comb. Then dref 
him all over with the French-Bruſh, both Head, Bu- 
dy, and Legs to the very Fetlocks, obſerving al 
ways to cleanſe the Bruſh from the filth it gather 
from the bottom of the Hair, by rubbing it on the 
Currycomb. Then duſt him the ſecond time. Then 
with your hand wet in water rb his body all over, 
and as near as you can leave no looſe hairs behind 
you: and with your wet hands pick and cleanſe his 
Eyes, Ears, Noſtrils, Sheath, Cods, and Tuel, and {6 
rub him till he be as dry as at firſt. Then take an 
Hair-patch, and rybhis Body all over, but eſpecially 
his Fere-bowels xinder his Belly, his Flank, and be 
eween his hinder Thighs. Laſtly, wipe him over 
with a fine white Linnen Rubber. 

When you have thus dreft him, take a large Sad 
dle cloath (made on purpoſe,) that may reach down 
to the Spurring place, and lap it about his Body; 
then clap on his Saddle, and thow a Cloath over him 
for fear of catching cold. Then take rwo Ropesdf 
Straw twiſted extream hard together, and with 
them rub and chafe his Legs from the wr 
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; Cambrels downwards to the june, picking his 
pr 


Fetlock-joimts with your hands from Duſt, Filth and 
Scabs. 'Then take another Hair-parch, kept on pur- 
poſe for his Legs, (for you muſt have two) and 
with it rub and dreſs his Legs alſo. 

Now by the way let me give you this neceſ; = 
caution, be ſure whilſt you are dre/mg your Horle 
ler him not ſtand naked, his Body being expos d to 


-the penetration of the Air, whillt you are teliing a 


Banbury-ſtory to ſome Comrades, that accidentally 
come into the Stable, as I haveſeen ſome Grooms, 
that would ſtand long over their Horſes, when they 
were wnchoath'd,and tnfle away their time by liſtning 
toſome idle diſcourſe ; but when you have ſtripp 
him fall 'to your Buſineſs roundly, without any in- 
termitſion till you have ſaddled him, and thrown 
his Cloth over him. 

' * And the reaſon why I adviſe you to throw a 


Cloth over him, whilſt youare drefling his Legs is 


this ; that altho 'tis ageneral Ruleamongfſt Grooms, 
that an Horſe cannot take cold whilſt he is dreſſing, 
yet-is that ſaying to be underſtood only of his Body, 
not of his Legs ; for the rabbing of his Legs will 
not prevent catching cold in his Body. 

"When chisis done, you ſhall with an Iron Picker 
pick his Feet clean,*(that the ſtopping of his Feet 
may not be a means ofhis taking.up Stones in them) 


comb down his Mane and Tail with a wet Mane- 


comb, then ſpirt ſome Beer into his Mouth, and 
fo dr5v him out of the Stable. 

' Being mounted, rake or walk him toſome running 
River, or freth clear Spring, diſtant a Mile or two 
from your Stable , (which will refine his Mouth 
which he may hare /f, during his Summers Run- 
ning; and will likewiſe ſettle his Body upon his 
Rake) and there let him drink about half his &aught 
at firſt, to prevent raw Cruditiesartſing in his Sto- 
mach. After he hath drunk bring him calmly owt of 
theWater,and ſo ride him gently tor a G__ no- 
thiag 
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thing is more wbeſceming a Horſeman, than to 
thruſt his Horſe into a ſwift Ga/lop; as ſoon as he 
comes out of the Water, for theſe three Cawſe, 
Firſt, it not only hazards the breaking of his Wind, 


but alſo aſſuredly endangers the incording, or burfing 


of him. Secondly, it begers in him an ill habit 0 
running away, as ſoon as he hath done drinking, 
Laſtly, the foreſight he hath of ſuch wiolent exer. 
ciſe, makes him oftentimes refuſe to quench hisThirft ; 
and therefore (as I ſaid) firſt walk him a little way, 
and then put him into a gentleGallopfor 5 or 6 ſcore, 
then give him wind: and after he hath been rak 4 
a pretty ſpace, then ſhew him the Water again, and 
let him drink what he pleaſes, and then gollop him 
again ; and thus do till he will drink no more, but 
be ſure to obſerve always that you gallop him not 
ſo much as either to chafe, or ſweat him. 

Now by the way obſerve, that in his galloping after 
Water, (after the firſt weeks m_ »» if ſometimes 
you give him a watermg Courſe ſharp A of twelve or 
twenty ſcore,(as you find your Horſe, it will quicken 
his ſpirits, and cauſe him to gallop more pleaſantly,and 
teach him to manage his Limbs raore nimbly, and to 
frretch forth his Body largely. 

When your Horſe hath done drinking,then rake 
him to the top of the next Hill, (if there be any 
near your Watring-place) for there in the morning 
the Air is pureſt, or elſe to ſome ſuch place, as he 
may gain beſt advantage both of Sun and Air, and 

there air him a foot-pace an hour, or ſo long as you 
(in your diſcretion) ſhall think ſufficient for the 
ſtate of his Body, and then ride him home. 

During the time of your Horſes airing, you will 
eaſily perceive ſeveral marks of your Horſes ſatisfa- 
&ion, and the pleaſure which he takes in this Exey- 
ciſe. For he will gope, yawn, andas it were ſbrug his 
Body. If he offer to ftand ſtill, to dung,or flale, which 
his Airing will provoke, be ſure give him leave, as 

; like- 
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likewiſe to fare about, neigh, or hſften after atiy noiſe. 
"Now Airing brings ſeveral Advantages to the 
Horſe. Firft, it parifies the Blood, (if the Air be clean 
and pure) it purges thie Body from many groſs and fſuf- 
focating humowrs, and fo bardens and enſeams the 
Horſes Far, that itis nor near ſo liable to be difſolv'd 
by ordinary Exerciſe. Secondly, it teaches him how 
to let his Wind rake equally and keep time with the 
other Afions or Motions of his Body. Thirdly, it 
ſharpens the Appetite, and provokes theSromach (which 
is of great advantage both to Himters-and Gallopers, 
who are apt ta loſe their Stomach through exceſs or 
want of Exerciſe): for. the ſharpneſs of the Air will 
drive the Horſes natural Heat from the exterior to the 
interior parts, which heat by ' furthering Conco&ion 
creates an Appetite. Laftly, iti xcreaſes Luſt and Cou- 
rage in him, provided he be not too early air'd. 
Pur whereas Mr. Markhamsin his Way toget wealth, 
quar. p. 44. direRs, if your Horſe be very fat to air 
him before Swr-riſe, and after Swn-ſettmg:; and that 
the Author of the Gentleman's Fockey, oft. p. 14. ſays, 
that nothing is more wholſome than early and [ate 
Airings; I think the contrary may be made our 
from Experience. Forin this Art,all things'that any 
ways hinder the frengrl and vigor of Narwre, are to 
be avoided ; - now, that .extremity. of Cold, and 
being out early and late do ſo, isevidently ſeem by 
Horles that run abroad all Winter, which however 
bardily. bred, and kept with the beff care and Fodder, 
yet cannot by any means be advanc'd to ſo good 
caſe in Winter, as an indifferent Pafture will raiſe them 
to in Summer. And this holding true of the NoQur- 
nal Colds, muſt needs be verifiedin ſome proportio- 
nate meaſure of the Morning and Evening Dews, and 
that piercing Cold which 15 obfery d to be more in- 
tenſe at the opening and cloſe of the day, than any 
part of the Night. Beſides that, the Dews and moitt 
Rimes do as much Injury to a Horſe, as the R___ 
: | Cotas 
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Colds or Frofts : ſince (as T have found by experience) 
a Horſe any ways inclinable to Catarrbs, Rheuns , 
or any other cold Diſtempers, is apt to have the hu, 
mors augmented, and the diſeaſe moſt ſenſibly in- 
creas'd b theſe early and late Airings. 

Bur if he be not had forth to ai till the Sun 
be riſen, (as you muſt caſt ro have hjm dreſt, and 
ready to lead forth againſt that time) his ſpirits will 
be chear'd and comforted by that univerſal Comforter 
of all living Creatures ; and indeed all Horſes natu- 
rally deſire to enjoy the Sun's warmth, as you may 
obſerve by thoſe Horſes which Lie out all Night,who 
afoon as the Sun is riſen, will repair to thoſe places 
where they may have the moſt benefit of his Beams, 
and by them be in part reliev'd from the coldneſ 
of the foregoing Night. And beſides the benefit of 
the Sun,the Air will be ſo mild and temperate, as it 
will rather invigorate than prey upon his ſpirits, and 
more increaſe his Strength than impair it. BY 

Neither, tho we diſallow of Early and Late air- 
ings, need we beat a loſs to bring down our 
Horſes fat,and from being pwr/ive,and roo high inFleſh, 
to reduce him to cleannels, and a more moderate 
ſtate of Body: For if you do but obſerve this one 
Rule of keeping a fat Horſe ſo much longer out at 
a time both Morning and Evening, you will un- 
doubtedly obtain your end by ſuch long Airing,join'd 
with true ſoundHeats,which you may expeRindeed, 
but will never find from thoſe that are jhorter,how 
early and late ſoever : for this Method joyn'd with 
good feeding is the beſt Preſcription can be given in 
this caſe, and 'tis from the length of your Airings on- 
ly, that you muſt hope to bring your Horſe to a 
perfect Wind, and true Courage. And therefore a 
Horſe thar is high in Fleſh, is a fitter ſubje& to work 
on, than one that is low, becauſe he is better able 
to endure Labour, whereas the other muſt of nc: 
cellity b: fo favoured in training, to improve his 
| | | Strength 
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Strength and Fleſh, that he is in danger (withour 

he be under the care of a very Skilful Keeper) of 
roving thick winded for want of rue Exerciſe in 
raining, 

When you are returned from Airing, and aredif. 
mounted, lead your Horſe on the Straw, which 
(as I told you before) ſhould always lye before the 
Stable-door ; and there by whiſtling and ſtirring 
up the Litter under his Belly will provoke him to 
ſtale, which a little practice will bring him to, and 
is advantageous for the Horſes health, and the keep- 
ing of your Stable clean; then' lead him into his 
Stall (which ought likewiſe to be well littered) and 
having ty d up his head to the empty Rack, take off 
his Saddle, rub his Body and Legs all over with the 
French-bruſh, then with: the Hair-patch, and laſt of 
all with the Woellen-g/oath. 

Then you ſhall cloarb him with a Linnen chath next 
to his Body, and over that a Canvas cloath, and 
both made fo fit as to cover his Breaſt, and to come 
pretty low down to his Legs, which is the Turkiſh 
way of Cloathing, who are the moſt curious Peo- 
ple (ſays the Duke of Newcaſtle) in keeping their 

orſes, andeſteem-them the moſt of any Nation. 
Overthe forementioned put a Body-choarb of fix, or 
eight Straps, which is better than a Sircingle, and Pad 
ſtufr with wiſps, becauſe this keeps his Belly in 
ſhape, and is not ſo ſubject to hurt- him. 

Now theſe Cloaths will be ſufficient for him ar 
his firſt fablimg, becauſe being imw'd to the cool 
Air he will not be ſo apt to take cold, the weather 
likewiſe at that ſeaſon being indifferently warm 
but when ſharp weather approaches, and that you 
find his Hair riſe about his outward: parts that are 
nncloathed, as Neck, Gaſcoins, &c, then add ano- 
ther Cloath, which ought to be of Woollen; and for 
any Horſe bred under this Climare, 'and kept only 
for ordinary hunting, this is cloathing ſufficient. 
Now 
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Now the deſign of cloatbings is only by their help. 


join'd tothe warmth of the Stable, and the Lita 
(which muſt always lye under the Horſe) tok 
his Body in ſuch a moderate Natural Heat, as 

be ſuffigient to affiſt Nature, that :kilful Phyſitian 
in expelling her Enemies, by diſſolving thoſe raw 
and groſs humours which are ſubjeft to amy the 
Horls, and which would very much prejudice him 
if they were not removed ; which warm cloathing 
does in a great meaſure by diſperfing them into the 
outwards parts, and expelling them by ſweating as he 
ſleeps and lyes down, [which will be a means tg 
purge his Body, and keep it clean from glut and 
redundant humours. 

But yet (as in all things the golden mean # beft) 

there is a mean to be obſery d too here : for as too 
few Cloaths will not affiſt Nature ſufficiently in the 


expulſion of her Enemies, ſo tv many will force her 


toomnch, and cauſe weakneſs in your Horſe by tog 
violent fweatings. Therefore you muſt have acarg 
of following the Example of fome{ignorant Grooms, 
who becaule they have acquired a falſe Reputation 
by living in ſome Noblemans or Gentlemans Ser- 
vice, that are noted Sportſmen, think they are able 
to give Laws to all their Fraternity, and therefore 
without any reaſon heap Muliplicity of Cloaths on 
the Horſe, as if they meant tobury him in Woollen, 
You muſt know, that both the temperature of the 
weather, and the ſtate of his body are to be obſerv'd ; 
and thatall Horſes are not to be cloathed alike: Y our 
fine 5kin'd Horſes, as the Barb, Turk, Spaniſh-borſe,&c, 
require more clothes than our Engliſh common 
Horſes, that are bred in a colder climate, and have 
naturally thicker Skins, and a longer Coat. But that 
you may not er, I have told you already how you 
are to cloath your Horſe, and therefore ſhall only 
add this one Genera! Rule, That a Rough Coar 
ſhews wan of Cloaths, anda Smooth Coat Cloath- 
Ng 
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inp ſufficient: ever obſerving, that by his Conntenance, 
his Dung, and other outward Charafers (which I ſhall 
by and by give you moreat large) you perceive your 
forſe to be in health, and yet notwithſtanding 

your Horſes Coar ſtill Fares, you muſt add more 
cloaths till it ez as on the other hand if it will he 
with the afliſtance of a /imgle Linnen Cloath it is 
ſufficient. | 

But if when he has been in keeping ſome time, 
you perceive him apt to ſwear in the Night, tis a 
ſign that he is over fed, and wants any, but if 
he ſweat at his frf coming from Graſs, you muſt 
know that there is cauſe rather to encreaſe, than 
diminiſh the Cloaths I have allotted ar his firff Hoy- 
ſing; for it proceeds from the foul bumours which 
oppreſs Nature, and when by exerciſe they are 
evacuated, Nature will ceaſe working,and he will con; 
tinue in a temperate ſtate of Body-all the year after, 

When he is choath'd yp, pick his Feet clean with an 
bon Picker, and waſh his Hoofs clean . with a Spunge 
dipt in fair water, andthen dry them wich Straw or 
a Linnes clogth, andif there be accaſon, and that yau 
find your Harſes Legs dirty, you may bathe them 
likewiſe,: only you muſt fare to: 14h them dry 
before you go out of your Stable, then leave him 
on his Safe for ag hour, ar more, which will afliſt 
his Appetite. myy 

When an Hawr is e::xired you ſhall come to him 
again, and having euck'd an bendful of Hay, and 
ded it, you ſhall let your Horſe zeae it our of 
your hand till he hath eaten ic; then pal off his 
Bridle, and having rubb'd his Hood and Neck clean 
with the Hempen-clah, as before, pull his Fors, and 
ſeep his Neſtrils to make him ſ»prewhich will help.c9 
ting av the moiſt Humour which opprefs his Brain, 
and then put on his Cor, and giye ham a Quarter 
of Oats clean dreft, in a Seive, having firſt made his 
Licker, or Manger clean with a Wiſp of Straw, and 
a Cloth, Whilſt 
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Whilſt he is eating his Corn, you ſhall /weep put 


your Stable, and ſee that all things are neat about 
him, and turning up his Chaths you ſhall rub his 
Fillets, Buttocks, and Gaſcoins over with the ha- 
patch, and after that with a Woollen-cloth ; then ſpread 
a. clean Flannel Fillet-cloth over his Fillets and But 
rocks (which will make his Coat lye ſmooth) ang 
turn down his Houſing-cloaths upon it. Then anoing 
his Hoofs round fromthe Cromer to the Toe with this 
Ointment, wiz. h 

Take four Ounces of Venice Turpentine, three 
Ounces of Bees wax, two Ounces of the be it Re 
ſis, one pound of Dogs-greaſe, half a pint of Train 
Oi, Melt all theſe Ingredients (except the Tw- 
pentine) together, being melted remove them from 
the Fire, and then put in the Turpentine, and keep 


it firring till all be well ?corporated, then put it ina 


Gally-por, and when it is cold cover it cloſe from 
duſt, and reſerve it for uſe. | 

After this pick his Feet with an Iron Picker, and f 
thein with Cow-dung ; and by this timze your Horle 
(if he be not a very ſlow Feeder) will have eates 
his Oats, which if you find he does with a go 
Stomach, ſift him another Quart, and throw them 
to him, and ſo feed him by little and little, whillt 
he eats with an Appetite; butif he fumbles with his 
Corn, then givehim no more at that time, 

And this I think a better Direction than to pre- 
{cribe a ſet.quantity of Provender, as all Authors T have 
yet met with have done: For without doubt no c&#- 
zain quantity of Meat can be allotted for all ſorts of 
Horſes,any more than for all ſorts of Men; and there- 
fore proportion the quantity ro the Horſes Appe- 
tite : but be ſure at all times give him his full feeding, 
for that will keep his Body in better /tatejand temper, 
and increaſe his ſtrength and vigor, Whereas on the 
contrary, to keep your Horſe always fharp-ſer, is the 
ready way to procure a Swfeit, if at any time he 

can 
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43 
\Provender; according to the 
' wo hnugry Meals makes the third 
" a Glutton. Burt tho you ive he gather Fleſb too 
fa Upon uch bome-feeding; yet be ſure not to fit 
him for it, but only arcreaſe his Lobowr, and that 
Gill 3(fiſt bork' his & | | 
-* When theſe things are dane, you ſhall dyfa pret- 
gf quangiry of Hay,and throw it down.to him on his 
Litter, atter you have taken it, up under him ; and 
then ſbutting up the Windows and Stable-door, leave 
him. till ove a clock in the Afternoon ; at which time 
ou ſhall come to him, and having rbPd over his 

Head, Neck, Fillets, Buttocks, and Legs, as before 

with the Hair-parch and, Woolen-cloath, you ſhall fred 

him asbefore, and then leave. hitn till the time of 

Wy wg watring, (which ſhould be about three of 
"the lock in Winter, and four in Summer) and. then 

having put back his foul Litter, and ſweyt away that 

Und his Dung, you ſhall dreſt and /addlehin as before, 
and mantirg him.you ſhall rake him to the warer,and 
drinking. and gallopins you ſhall air himalong by 
he River ſide, till you think it time to go home ; 
then order him in all points, as to rubbing, feeding, 
ping his Feet, &c. as you did inthe morning ; 
0% Woe fed him at 6 a/ock, be ſure feed him as 
in about 9; and having litte;'d him well, -and 
thrown him Hay enough to'ferve him for all Nighr, 
you ſhall leave him till che next Adorning. And as 

you have ſpent this day, ſo you muſt order, him in 

all reſpef3s, for a fortnight together, and by that 
. time his Fleh-will be 1o, hardned, and his Wind fo 
improv'd ; | his Mouth will be fo quicken'd, and his 

Gallop brought to ſo good a ſtroke, that he will be 
fit to be put. ta moderate Huming, . _, 

Now during this For:nights keeping you ;are to 
take ſeveral Obſervations, as to the Natyre and Diſ+ 
+ Fafirion of your Horſe, the temper of his Body, -the 
we of Þis Digeſtion, &c...and' order him accord- 
- | E 6 ingly- 
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« Somers. 
you muſt reclaim him- by —_— y if 0 a in 1 an 
wa or aſt win him by Kindneſs. Secondly, 
you muſt obſerve whether he be a fos ew, ON " 

J 
s 


a nice Stomach ; if he be quick at his Meat, ani 
tain a good Stomach, then 4 rimes of Ty, din 


a day and a nights (pace, is ſafficient ; bur if he bo 


1 B 
"AW * 
finder Feeder, and ſi at his Meat, then you malt 
give but alittle at once, and often, as abour every 
rwehours, for freſh Meat will draw on his Appetite; 
and you muſt always leave a little Meatin hisLoke WY |; 
for him to ear at his own leiſure berwixt tines of his I - | 
feeding; and when at any time you find any I 
you-thall ſweep it away, and give him Fi and 
| expoſe that to the Sun and Air, which will prevent” 
muſtineſs and reduce it to its firſt ſweetneſs, before 
was blown upon. "4 
Now as to the manner of feeding, you thay 
hisStomach by change of Mear, as giving one Mg 
clean Oats, another Oats and fpl:f-Beans, and ( whit 
ou have brought him to ear Bread) you inay gh 
him another meal of Bread, always. obſerving} 
give him ofteneſt that which he likes beſt ; orifyW_ 
_ you may give him both Corn and Bread att 
ame time, provided you give him that laft whic 
he eats beſt, and which has the beſt Digeſtion. * 
*Tis obſerv'd of fome Horſes, that they are of þ 
bot a Conftitution, that without they may drinl at 
every bir they cannot ear, and thoſe Horles uſually 
carry no Belly ;in this cale therefore you muft leta 
Pail of Water ſtand continually before them, or at 
leaſt offer them Water at Noon, , beſides what'they 
fetch abroad ati their ordinary times, RY 
Next-yoirare to obſerve the nature of his Digs be. 
en, that-is, whether he: retains his Food Jong, which 
is the ſign of a bad Digeſtton ;- or whether nature 
does expel the Dung more frequently ; which if he” 
do, and that his Dung be hoſe and bright, *tis a bg 
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; ods eek hes remedy 6:4 AT Oats, well-waſh 4: 

Ak, for this. w i ſes] his Fool, and 

4 [2h vid ea 0 good for his 

| notwithſtanding the opuion off, ome to the 
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CHAP, V, 


b the Stead: Fortights Diet, and of bis fir 
© Fenty and what Ehaſes are — ve oe 


_ of Traln I. 


by 
4 ' Y Woe rune y au have#; pet this Fo *ortnight, accord- 


4) .ing, the foregoi your Horſe will be 
bar ot ſtate cg Kit ' rhe groſs humory, 


be 4&7 4 nt his Body, nf his Fleſh will begin to 
barde'd, which you will perceive (251 rold you. 


7 3 T Y; "his Chanl, his ſhort Ribs, and his Flank ; 
Ly ernel-under his Chap7 will not feel ſo ofs a5. 
Y did, his fefh" oh his fhort-Ribs will noe 
A ai : and looſe, nor the'rbin part of his Flank ſo 
'5Þ as. this. ff houſing; fo \chat .now you may 
ithour hazard adveniireto hunt him moderately. 
But before 1 proceed; {F #hiink ic neceſfary to clear- 


49Þ3 which I have heard much diſcuſs amongſt 
wemen, Which is Whar ſort of Chaſe is thoſt pro- 


for the 1naimmp of 4 9 Horfe ? ſore being: 
EE, fome of. ove or fome wound har E 
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has fully ſkews me the Advantages of the ve; and the* L. 


Inconveniences of the other, Now to prove: this Aſſer 


tion, let us take a flight view of the feveral Chaſey 
which are commonly. uſe{'by our Nobility and Ges) 
try, where the Horſe is' made aCompanion and Por 
ber of the Sport, and they are theſe ; the Stag, Bug 
Hind, Fox; Otter and Hare. l x 

As for the three firſf here mentioned, as therey 
not much difference in the hunting of them, ſo the 
Incorveniences from each chaſe are in a' manner the 
ſame alſo. For which ſogver you bunt, 'tis eitherin 
Covert, or.at force. Now if 'Deer;be hunted in a Pol 
they uſually chuſe the-moſt yoo parts of it,w 
a Refugefrom the purſuits of their Enemies, which 
is both: unpleaſant to the Rider and troubleſome td' the 
Horſe, to follow the Dogs thro the chick Buſhes ; auf} 
beſides; uſually the ground in Parks is full of Ma 
banks, Trenches, &c, which is dangerous for a you 
Horſe to gallop on, till he has attained to tot 
perfeftjon in his Stroke, But if they beturned our 
the Park, and be hunted at. force, you will find, 
as ſoon as you have unbarbour'd or rourd them, 


by 


will immediately make out end ways before the FF 
Hounds five or fix, nay ſometimes] ten ow | 1% 


following in full Cry ſo ſwiftly, that, a Horle 
be cornpell'd to run up aud down bill noms 
intermiſſn ; leaping Hedge,: Ditch, and Dale, 
often' croſſing Rivers, tothe great danger of the ml, 
as well as of the Horſe.So that in my opinion t2 
Bi improper to put a yung Horſe toſuch wider 
labour at the if. cill by pradtice and degrees he hath 
. beeri made acquainted with hard ſervice. ” Ty, 
Now. beſides the ox violence of this. 


 Chaſe;and the danger of cracking his Wind, and kwſh 
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ing his Bully ; beſides the jraming of his Limb'bſYÞ 
a 


uch deſperate Riding, and the creating ina yo 


Horſe a loathſonmeſ; to his Labour, by undergo 
e 


{uch violent and unuſualſervice ; the ſeaſans oy 
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"FF Chaſes beginning about Midſummer, and ending as» 
-Y | þour RL 19 which is that partof the year in 
hich the Sun's heat is exceſſive, and ſo ſcorches the : 


Earth, that a yiolent Chaſe would hazard the melting 
is Greaſe, and the weight of the Rider, by reaſon © 
- the hardneſs of the Ground, would occaſion Foundring, 
Splents, and Windgall;, infomuch that in ſhort time 
the-Horſe would prove altogether uſeleſs. 
Bur here I cannot but detire to be rightly under- 
\focd, ſince tho T obje# againſt theſe Chaſes as impro- 
per for young Hoſes, yet I donot mean that Horſes 
' ſhould be excluded this Recreation ; but I would have 
thoſe which are imploy'd herein, to be Horſcs of 
 'Pay'd years, and by long praftice andexperience have 
(been rightly traind ro Hunting, © Young Horſes 
Z* (as the Dukeof Newcaftle ſays) being as ſubject to 
**Diſeaſesas young Children, and therefore he adviſes 
*# any man that would buy a Horſe for «ſe in his ordi- 
& nary occalions,as for Tourneys, Hawking, or Hunting 
never to buy a Horſe until the mark he ont of bis 
** Mouth, and if he be ſoundof Wind, Limb, andSighr, 
$f he will laſt you Fight or Nine years with good 
*** keeping, and never fail you ; and therefore (pur- 
*F*fues he) I am always readyto buy for ſuch purpo- 
"*fes an old Nag of ſome Huntſman, or Falconer, that is 
**found, and that is the ufeful Nag, for he gallops 
on all grounds, leaps over Hedges and Ditches ; and 
**this will not fail you in your Journey, nor any * 
**where, andis the only Nag of uſe for Pleaſure or 
* Journey. Thus far the Duke. And if it may be per- 
' mitted to add to his advice, I would have them 
| frait bodied; chax- timbred Nagy, ſuch as may be light, 
Y} nimble and of middle ferare] or thoſe Horſes are not 
& near fo ſubjet to Lameneſs as thoſe of bulk and 
F_ frength, the canſes whereof have been already de- 
> \clared. '---- 
' The next Chaſe propoſed was that of the Fox, 
which altho ic be a Recreation much in #/e, and 
| Ee 3 highly 


highly applauded by the generality: of theNobiliry and Þ 
Gents; yet. with foubrBon r0.t cir: Artes, E 
'never could find that pleaſure init which has beeg' 
repreſented to me by fome of its Admirers : and.] 
am fure it is inconvenient for the training of - a jou 
Horſe, ſince it isſ\wift without reſpite, and -0 
continnance, both which, as I have already fſhewd 
ace diftaſtful to him; but the greateſt Þncomvenienc 
that happens to a Horſe ini this Chale is this ; that 
when a Foxis unkennelfd, he ſeldom Fererban 
himſelf to a champion Country, bur remains in the 
ſtrongeſt Coverts, and in the thickeſt Wogds ; ſo that 
a Horſe can but /c/4om enjoy the pleaſure of aces s; | 
»ying the Hounds, without hazarding being fubb d;ox 
other. as dangerows Accidents, The fitteſt Horſes be) 
this Chaſe are Horſes of great {rength and ability" 
tince this Chaſe begins ar. Chriſtmas, which is tha,” 
worſt time of Riding,and ends at our Ledy-day,when** 
the Ground is. b:{ for i. "434 
The next Chaſe ro bg,ſpoken of is the Ort. 
whichalth. ugk it may ſeem delightful to Tome, yeal., 
cannot by any means think it convenient for al 
Horſe : for he that will truly purſue this Amphibias 
ſport, muſt often fwim his Horſe to the equal bazard: 
Both of the Rider and the Hor/e. 08 
But ro conclude. with: the. 1337, and the bef, of, 
Chaſes, and thatis the Hare. It is in my opinion the: 
molt pleaſant and delightful Chaſe of any whatfoever, 
2nd the moſt beneficial for training a young Horſe, It 
is chr andof ſome indurance, like that of the Fax, 
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bur far more pleaſant th the Horley becauſe Hare 
commonly run rhe Champion Country ; and the /cent 
not being ſo her as the Foxes, the Dogs are oftwer at + 
d:tauir, and by that means the Horſe has many © 
Sobvs, whereby he recovers Wind, and regains new. - 
#rength. "This Chaſe begins at Michaelmas, and | 
lafts till the End of February, bo 1s 

+ Now the beft Degs to bring your Horſe to perfe* . 


tion 
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N= &im of Wind and Speed, are your feet. Northern 
- Hounds; for they, by means of their bard-runing, 
draw him up to that extraordinary ſpeed, that 
he will not haye time to lairer,and by continual pra- 
dice will be ſa _inw'd and bebityated to the violence 
 aftheir Speed, that iq a ſhort time he will be able 
t@ ride on all ortsof Ground, and be at ſach command 
pe the bang, that he will frike at what rate you 
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eale, and three quarters ſpeed will be leſs trouble- 
omero him than a Canterbury-gollop. = 
have often thought this OY the Reaſons why 
your Northern Beeeders for the generality excel tnols 
of the Sourh; ſince certainly the pred of their 

Hounds cantributes much to the Excellence of theic 

Horſes, and makes them endure a four mile Courls 

without Sobbs, which ſome Horſemen call Whole- 
 Rening : butofthis more in another place. 

The time being now come that he may be bunred, 
| you ſhall order him on his days of Ref 1n all points, 

to his Dreſſing, hours of Feeding, Watring, &C. 2s 
in the rſt Formnight afore directed ; only fince his 
+97 15 now to be increas'd, you muft endeavour. 
Y increaſe his Strength and Courage likewiſe ; and 
Y vis will be efe#ed by adding to his Oats 2 third part 
a clean old Beans ſpelred on a Mill,and asan over- 
he Dre him Bread made after this manner. 

. Take four Pecks of clean old Beans, and twoPecks 
of Wheet Bcgrine them together, and {ift the Meal 
thro aMcal ieveofan indifferent finencls;and knead 

& with warm water and good ſtore of Barm, and let 
Kh an hour gr more to ſwell, for by that means the * 

a wall be the lighter, and have the eaſier and 

Wer Digefion ; after which being with a Brake, 
8 any Other way exceedingly well-kneaded, make 

it up znto great 1 ge hin, which will be 
*C MEANS £Q AY Quc revent its drying t00 

fon, bakethem thr b ood let them fand aood 
ule in the Over to /oke, then draw them, and 
E&4 curl” 
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turning the bottoms upwards let them ſtand to cool; 


* When your Breads a day old you'may venture tg 


feed your Horſe with it, having firſt w away the 
Cruſt ; and ſometimes giving him Bread, ſometimes 
Oats, andnow and then Oats and ſpelted Beans, a; 
cording as you find his ſtomach ; you need not fear 
but ſuch Feeding will bring him-1ato as good cond;- 
tion as you need deſire for Ordinary Hanting. 

When your Bread is prepar'd, and your firſt Fort. 
zight expir'd, you muſt then pitch upon a Day for 
his firſt going abroad after the Dogs, and the Day be. 
fore you hunt you muſt always order him after this 
manner. In the morning proceed in your «ual me- 
thod as before, only obſerve that day to give him no 
Beans, becauſe they are hard of digeſtion, but give 
moſt of Bread if you can draw him on to eat it, 


becauſe it is more nouriſhing than Oafs ; ' and after 


your Evening Watering, which ought to be ſome- 


what earlier than at other times, give him only a 


little Hay -out of your hand, and no more till the 
next day that he returns from Hunting : and to pre- 
vent his eating his Litter, or any thing elſe but what 
you give him, you ſhall inſtead of a Muzzle pur on 
a Cav2zone join'd to a headitall of a Bridle, belng 
lin'd with double Leather for fear of hurting him 

tying it ſo fraight as tohinder his Eating ; and this 
will prevent Sickaeſs in your Horſe, which is inci- 
dent to ſome Horſes whxzn' their Muzzle is ſet on, 
notwithſtanding the invention of the Lattice-win- 
dow,now adays fo much in ufe ; but this way your 
Horſes Noftrils arefully at liberty, and he will never 
prove ſick,But as to his Corn,give him his meals,both 
after his Watering,and at nine a clock, at which rime 
be ſure to /irrer him very well,that he may the bet- 
ter take his Ret, and leave him for that Night. 


' Thenext morning come to him very early,as about . 


fewraclock, and having dreſs'd a Quarter of a Peck 
of Oars very clean, put them into his" Locker, and 


, 


i - 
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| 7! cer into it a Quart of pood firong Ale, and after 
avi 


_ 
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ing wixt the Oats and Ale very well give hin 


* - phemto cat, whilſt you put back his Dung and foul 
. { Litter, and make clean his Stable, but if he will not 


'eat waſh d Oats then give him dry ; but be ſure pur 
"No Beans to then. ' When he has done eating, Bridle 
him, and te him'up to the Ring, and bf hing. 
'When he is drefs'd ſaddle him ; then throw his Cloth 
over him,and let him ſtand till the Hewnds are ready 
t6 go-forrh, But be fure not-to draw your Saddle 
Gieths (traight till ' you are ready to mount, leſt b 
that means he become ſick. But generally old Horſes 
are ſo crafty, 'that when an ignorant Groom goes to 

irt them up hard,they will /rctcb out their Bodies to 
fuch a bigneſs by holding their Wind (on purpoſe 
ro gaineaſe after they are girt) that 'twill appear 
difficult togirt them ; but afterwards they let go 
their Wind, and their Bodies fall again. 

When the Hownds are unkemell'd (which ſhould 
not be till Sw-riſmg) go into the Field along with 
them and rake your Horſe up and down gently till a 
Hare'be ſtarted ; always obſerving to let him/mell to 
other Horſes Dang, (if he be defirous of it) which 
will provoke him to empty himfelf,and let him fund 
fill when he does fo: and if you meet with any dead 
Fog, Ruſhes, or ſuch like, ride him upon chem, and 
by whiſtling provoke him to empry his Bladder. 

When the Hare is farted, you are not to follow 
the Hownds as the other Hunters do,: but to conſi- 
der, that this being the firſt time of your Horſes 
bunthig, he is notſo well vers'd in thie different ſorts 
of Groundi.as to know how to gallopſmoothly, and 
with eaſe on them'; and therefore you are- not to 

ut him as yet to above baff his /peed, thag he. may 
arn to carry a ſaid Body, and to manage his Leys 


' both upon Fallows, and Greenſwarth. Neither are 


ou'to gallop him often, nor any long time toge- 
ther | for fear of 4iſcomaging him, and breeding in 
2 1m 
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him a dil;ke to thisExerciſe ;but obſerving to crofs 

the Fields ſtill to your beſt advantage, you ' ſhall 
make in to the Hounds at every defauk, .and ſtill keep 
your'Horſe (as much as theſe Rules will allow you) 
within the cry 'of the- Dogs, that he may be uſed to 
their Cry ; and you will find that in a very-ſhore 
time he . will take fuch flight and pleaſure in their 
Adsfick, that he will be defirous to follow them 
more. eagerly: 

Now if at any time the Choſe be led over any 
Carpet ground, or [andy High-way, on which your 
Horſe may lay owe his. Body {mgothly, - you ma 
chere gailop him for a quarter or half a mile. to tea 
him to /ay out his Bedy, and to gather, wp his Leps, to 

e and ſhorten his Stroke, according to the diffe- 
rent Earths he gallops on, as if on Green-ſwarth, Mea- 
dow, Moore, Heath, &c.then to ffoop, and rws more 
on the Shoulders ; if amongſt Mele-bills, or over high 
ridges and furrows then to gallop more rowndly, and 
in leſs compaſs, or according to. the vulgar phraſe 
22v9 up ind two down, that thereby he may ſtrike his 
Furrow clear, and avoid ſetting his Fore-feet in the 
Bottom of it, and by that means. fall ever ; but by 
this way of galloping, tho he ſhould-happen to ſer 
his Feet in a furrow, yet carrying his body ſo 
round and reſting os the hand in his gallop, would pre- 
vent his falling ; and to this perfefion nothing but 
uſe, and ſuch moderate Exerciſe can bring him. 
According to theſe Rules you may ſpend your 
Time in Hunting tilt about 4bree a clock 1n the Af. 
rernoon, at which time you ſhall have him home in 
a foor pace as you came out in the Morning, and be 
ſure that he be cool before you bring him out of 
the Field; and as you are going home conſider 
with your ſelf, whether or no he hath ſwear a licrle, 

(for you muſt notſweat him wc the firſt time) but 
if not, then ga/ſop him geny on ſome Skelping Earth, 
till he 1weat at the Rogrs of his Ezrs, a line m *'x 

«nr, 
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Neck.” and in. his Fane, bur it” muſt be done of his 
own voluntaxy motion, without the com alſin of 
Whip and Spur : and then, when. he is cool as afore- 
fd have him home 
YOU 


we and Stable. him, and be fare a- 
70d walking hiny # hand to cool him, for fear he 
co0! too faft, of waſhing him, for fear of cauſing an 
bruftih of .the natural courſe of the Humonrs 
(which are thought by ſome Horſemen to abound 
moſt in Wizter), and by that means cauſe an inflame- 
' fign in his Legs, . Which is the Parent of theSwrarches, 
: When you {him wh in his Sal! (which. miſt be 
well ler d againſt his coming home) tye up his 
Head to the Kh with the Bridle, and then. rub 
him well with dry Straw all over both Head, Neck 
PFore-bowels, Belly, Flank, Buttocks and Legs ; and. a 
terwards rub'his Body aver with a dry cloth till there 
be not a. vet hair left abaut him, then rake . off his 
Saddle and rub, the. place; where the Saddle ſtood 
kkewiſe, and fo cloath him with his ordinary 
Cloaths with all. ſpeed, for fear leſt.he take cold ; 
and if you think him #0 bar throw a [pare chath over 
him, to prevent: his coolzng too faſt, which you m 
ate when you pleaſe, and fo let him ſtand on his 
Sneffile two, bows Or mere, - tirring him with your 
#hip now and then in his Stall, to keep bis Legs 
| and Faine from growing /þ:f. | 
When that timeis expired, and you t!.ink it may 
be throughaut cold, then came. to him, and having 
an his, Bridle, rubbed his Head, and pick d his Feet 
from Dirt and Gravel which he may have gather'd 
road par nons Collar,and ſift him a Quart;or three 
Pints © Oa5,and mix w;th them, a handful of clean 


duſted eed,. and give. them £o him ; bug give 


him not above the quarzity preſcribed, for icar of 
taking away.his Fowrarb, which wi:l be very much 
weakned throuph the beat of þis bedy, and wart of 
water. Then remove the ſpare clorh (if you have not 
dane it before) for fear © 


keeping him hottoo long, 
KN an 
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and when he has eates hisCprn,t. Ef profey tty quan, 
tity of , Hay clean duſted, on "Litter, and let 
himref two or three Hours, or thereabouts, 
Whilft you are abſent from him, 'you ſhall pre. _ 
pare him a good Maſb,made of half a Peck of Malt 
well ground, and water that is boiling bor, obſerving 
to put no 'more water than your Malt will fweeten, 
ani voar Hſe will drink, and then fir them toge- 
ther with a Rudder, or ſtick, and then cover it over 
with cloths, till che water has extracted the frength 
of the Malt, which will be evident” to 'your rafte!. 
and roxch, for 'twill be almoſt as fwees as Honey, and 
feel ropy like Birdlime ; then when it is cold, that you 
c:nſcarce perceive it to /moak,offer it ro your Horſe, 
but riot before, leſt the fears aſcend into his Noſtrils, 
and thereby offend him with its /cexr; and when 
he has drunk the water, let him ifhe pleaſe eat the 
Malt alſo. Butif he refuſe to drink, yer you muſt 
give him no other water that night, but by placing 
it il one Corner at the head of his Stall, in ſuch 
manner that he may not throw it down, (which 
ou may effe& by nailing a Spar acroſs before the 
Backer) let it ſtand by him all Night, that he may 
drink at his pleafure. F OY 
Now you will find this Maſh,or (as fome call it) 
Horſe-Caudle, very beneficial to your Horſe on ſeveral 
Accounts ; for it willcomfort his Stomach, and keep 
his Body in a due temperate heat after his days Hunt- 
ing ; it will caſe and bring. away all manner of 


| Greaſe and groſs humours, which have been diſobved 


by this Days labour,and the fumeof the Mak-prains 
6 he has drunk the __ will Shveſs warry bs. 
mos, which might otherwiſe annoy his bedd; and is 
allowed by all Horſemen to be very advantageous on 
that account. | 
When he has eaten his Maſh, then ftriphim of his 
Clothes, and run him over with your -Carry-comb, 
French Bru, Hair Patch, and Wollen ewes _ 
clothe 


jo Vimking-yorle. ; + 
; n, and then” cleanſe this "Bp; as 


+ Well is his Bayy of all Dirt and Filth which may an- 
by chety;"as'you have been direRted-in Dreſſing ; 


then'remove him inty another Stall (that you may 
not wet his" Litter) and bathe his Legs all over from 
the Knees with warm. Beef-broth, or, which is berree, 
With a quart'of warm Urine, ih which four Ounces 
. 'of Salr-Perer hath been diffolv'd ; then Tub his Tegs 
 # as when you came in from Water, fer him into 
"his Stall, and give hith'a good' Heme-feeding Of: Oars, 
or Bread, (whigh he likes beſt)or both, and having 
ſhook: good ſtore of Lirrer under him, that he may 
feſt the better; 'and thrown him Hay{enough for all 
hight'on it ſhut up your Stable clole, and leave him 
eo his Ref till morning. (> gh 
The next murning come to himbetwixtſix and ſe- 
ven a-chck, for that is time enough, becauſe- the 
"Morningsreft 's as pleaſant and refrejhing tothe Horſe 
as it is to a Man, for then the meat being cobeodted 
the ſleep is more ſweet, and thebraiy is at that time 
'more'thin'and pure. Ifhe be /aid diſturb him nor, 
but ſtay till heriſes ofhis ownraccord, (and to know 
this you ought to have a private peep-bole) but if he be 
riſen, then go to him, andthe firtthing you muſt do 
is'ro-put back his Dung from his Lirter, and to ob- 
ſerve what Colexr it 15 of :: obſerve whether it be 
eaſie;- and'ſhining outwardly, and-break it with your 
cet, thar you may ſee whether ic be ſo mwardly ; 
for if it be greaſitand foul either within or withour, 
(which you'may know-by its owtward ſhining, and 
by ſpots like Soap, which will appear with) or if 
it appear of '4Yark brown colour, and harder than ir 
was," it.is a ſign'that your former days hunting was 
" beneficial to him,' by diſſolving part of the inwayd'g hve 
which was within him ; and therefore the next 
time you hunt you muſt increaſe his labour bata little. 
But if you-perctive no ſuch: Sympromms, but that his: 
Pung appears hight, andrather ſoft than bard; with- 
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a ſign. chat days Hunting made no.difſo Fat fe : 
his Body remains in the lame fate 1 Land: crefore 
the next days Hunting you may almoſt double his 


O 
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way.1 > ew d, of changing his Food; as 


giving him one while Bread, another Oats, a. third 


nouriſhivg and frong than the others, you. mult feed 

And as in the. frþ Fortnight I direed youto "7 

ſerve his Digeſtion, -whether it were quick or ow, {o 
likewiſe. muſt you do now that. he , begins to eat. 
Bread, If you find him qaick, and that he retains his 
Bread bat a little while, then. (as I have already di- 
reed) you ſhall only ſlightly chip your Bread | but if 
he. be flow, and retains it Jong, cut aay all the Cruf, 
and give it to ſome other _Horle, and feed your- , 
Hunter only with the Crum; \for that being light of 
Digeſtion ſoon conyerts toChyle.and, Excrements,but 
the Cruſt being flow of Digeſtion requires by reaſon 
of its hardneſs longer time before it be concoged. 

The next day after he bas refed; you ſhall bunt him 
again as you did the ff day, ye from the 
Remarks you have made,to hunt him. more or leſs, ac- 
cording as you find the temper and conftitution of your 
Horſe ; and when you are retwwd home; obſerve to 
Putin Practice the ſame Rules which you. haveguſt. 
gow read. ; and thus hunt your Horls three times. 2: 
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week for a fortwipht copether, obſerving to give him 
dx fulve, nd 0 other Scewrings but Maſher, 
d Hempſeed, which is equal in its Vertue to thefar- 
*#, and only carries off /aperfiwons Hmours in theDanig. 
Rnd here before I conchide this Chaprer, I can- 
*nor but take notice of the Abaſt of Scowrings,” and 
my ownignorance, being ted away by the perſwaſions 
and my miſtaken opinion of 'other mens S&//, who 
becauſe they could talk of giving a Scowriag, (tho 
© Experience. has fince taught tye; that they never 
the Operation of them, nay nor the diſpoſition of 
the Horſes which they kept) I thoughe molt emu- 
nent and skilful Horſt dodher, bur indeed I found to 
my coſt, that my ignorance led me into the ſame 
miſt ake vithabols men, that take Phyſick by way of 
Prevention, and by that means render their Bodies 
more hable to Diſeaſes, their Pore; being fo much' 
rmes by Phyſick. In like manner I found that tho 
V bought Horſes of {ond and frong Conſtitution, yet 
' by following the falſe' Rules and Prattices of Others T 
quickly brought them to weak habits of Body ;-and 
by continually uſing them to unneceſſary Phy/ick,to 
be render, and apt to take Co/d and Surfeirs on every 
ſmall occaſion :; which taught me to know, tht as 
Kitchen Phyfick is beſt for a Men, (unleſs he Tanguilh, 
. under ſome more than ordinary Diſtemper) ſo natural 
and true ſound Feeding is beſt foraHorſs, it ſtrengrh- 
ning his Conf iturion, and TS 24 his Body in good 
temper ;for a Horſe that is ful-fed with good natural 
ietis not ſubje& to coftiveneſs ; and from hence 
infer, that a Horſe which is /ew:d, and in bealrh,and 
- 'of a frong Conſtitution, needs; lirtle Phyfick more 
than good wholeſom meat, and his fill of it, provid- 
ed you order him as he ought to be when he is 
come from Hunting. | 
But as Horſes no. more than Men are free from' 
Diſtempers, and by reaſon of abuſes and unkind . Ma- 
ſters are rather more liable co thett, (it being be- 
come 
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when at any time they happen, | 
. roPhyfick ; and as itis good inits trueuſe 
in the ſubſequent part of. my diſcourſe {er 


when, and what zwaxwner of 


- which inits propef place. 


CHAP. VI. 
Of the Horſes Third Fortnights Keeping, and 
__ frſt thorotigh-Sweating. 


BY this time your Horſe will be drawn ſo clean, 
his Fleſh will be ſo inſeam'd , and his Wind fo im- 
prov'd, that he will be able ro rideaChaſe of three or 
four Miles without muth &awing or ſweating ; and 
you will find by his Chaul and Flank, as well as his 
Ribs, that he is inan indiffefent good fare of body, 
and therefore this next Fortnight you muſt ixcreaſe his 
labour by which means you will come to a true know- 
ledge of what heisable to do, and whether or tb he 
will ever be fit for Plates, or a Match. Wo 
When your Horſeis ſet over nigtir, andfedearly 
in the morning, (as in the /aff Fortnights: Prepara- 
tion for Hunting was dire&ted) then go into the 
Field with him;,and when your Horſe is empty, as he 
will be by that time you have farted yourGame,you 
ſhall follow the Dogs at a good rownd rate, as at half- 
ſpeed, and ſo continue till you have &ild or bf your 
rſt Hare. This will ſo rack your Horſes wind, and 
by this time he will have ſo empried himſelf, that he 
will be fit to be rid the next Chaſe briskly ; which 
as ſoon as begs you ſhall follow the Dogs at three 
quarters ſpeed, as near to them asis conſiſtent with 
the diſcretion of a good Horſeman, and' a true Hwnf- 


man ; 


7 
ſo I ſhall . | 

it name x54 «Ape uſeful, and 
how they are to be applied with «kill and ſafery ; of 
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twat ;. but be ſure as yet not to fra him. 

EX ' this days-Ridivg you ſhall obſerve your 

fd e's /weat, under his Saddle, and Ferebowels, if 
appear White like Froth, or Soep-[udds, 'tis a ſign of 

inward glut and foulneſs, and that your days fport 

| was fully ſufficient, and therefore you ſhall have 

- him home, and order him as before you are di- 

-xected. But if your Sport has been ſo indifferent, 
as not to ſweet your Horſe thoroughly, then you 
ſhall make a Train-ſcent of 4 miles long, bt therea- 
bout, and laying on your Fleereſt D gs, ride it brisk- 
þ, and then having firſt cool d him in the Field, 
ride him home and uſe him as aforeſaid. 

Now that I may not leave you in ignorance what 
a Train-ſcent is, I ſhall acquaint you that it has its 
Name, as I ſuppoſe, from the manner of it, vis. 
the trailing or dragging of a dead Cat, ar Fox, ( and 
in caſe of neceflity a Red-herring)- three or four 
Miles, (according to the Will of the Rider, or 
the  dire&tions given him) and then laying the 
Dogs on the /cenr. 

But, this Caveat let me give all Huntſmen, to 
keep about 2 or z couple of the fleereſf Hounds you 
can pollibly procure for this purpoſe only. For al- 
tho I have feen skiiful Sporrſ/men uſe their Harriers 
m this Caſe for their divertion ; yer I would per- 
{wade them not to ufe chem to it often ; for it will 
teach thenj. to lye off the Line, and fling fo ide, 
that they will never be worth any thing. 

When you. wnbridle your Horle give him inftead 
of Hempſeed and Oats, a hand{ome quantity of Rye- 
bread, (to whach.end I would adviſe you to bake a 
Peck Loaf for:this purpoſe) which being cold and 
moiſt will aft in cooling vis body after his Labour, 
and prevent Coſtivere/s,co:which you will find him 
addicted, then give him: Hay, and afterwards a 
Maſh, and then order,bim tail points as formerly. 

The next morning if po perceive by his _ 

F mac 
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that his Body is diſtempered, and he is an 
an 


bound, then take ſome Crams of your Rye-bre, 


work it with as much ſweet freſh Butter as will 


make- it into Paſte, and then making it into Balls 
about the bigneſs of a large Wallin, give him g or 
6 of them in the morning faſting ; and then tetti 
en your Saddle gpon his Cloth, mot him, 
gallop him gently in ſome adjoyning gra/s-Plat, or 
Cloſe.ll he begin to ſweat under his Ears, then lead 
him into the Srable, and let him be well rubb'd, 
and throwing a ſpare Cloth over him, and good 
ſtore of freſh Litter under him, ler him /-»d two 
hours on the Bridle, then give him! a quantity of 
Rye-bread, then throw him lome Hay to chew u 
on, and after that get him another warm Maſh, 
and then feed him with Bread and Corwas much as 
he will, and be ſure toallow him what Hay he will 
eat. The next day water him abroad, and order 
him as in his days of reſt. | 

The day following hunt him again, but by ng 
means ſo ſoach as you did the time before dll the 
Afternoon, but then ride him after the Dogs br«kh, 
and if that does not make him ſweat throwghly, make 
another Train-ſcent, and follow the thres 
quarters ſpeed, that he may ſweat heartily. When 
you havea little cooled him, have him home, and 
vpon his firſt entrance into the Stable give him two 
or three 'Balls as big as Wallnuts, of this moſt ex- 
cellent Scowring, viz. 

Take Butter four ounces, Lenitive Eleftaary two 
ounces, Gromel, Broom and _—_— of each one 
ounce, Amniſeeds, Ligurif, and Cream of Tartar, of 
each half an ounce, Fallap an ounce, make the 
Seeds into Powder, and ſtir them into a Paſte, with 
the Eletuary and the Butter ; knead it well, and 
keep it cloſe in a Pot foruſe. 

Afſſoon as you have given your Horſe theſe Bal 
rub him &y, then drefs hin and «gh him up 


warm, 
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. Farm, at'd let him. ftand cwo orthree hours on the 
Snaffe, then give him two or three handfuls of 
Kje-bread, and order him as you did. before, as to 
Huy, Provender, Maſh, &c. and ſo leave him till the 


: Then cometo him and firſt obſerve his Dung whe- 
ther it keep che true Colour, or whether ic appear 
dark, or black, or red and bigh coloured ; next 
wherherir be /zoſe and thin, or. hard and dry. If it 
beof the right colour, I mean Pale yellow, tis a fign 
of beaith, ſrengrh andeleanne(s ; if it be dark, or black, 
then 'tis a ſign there 1s Greaſe and other 11] humours 
fired up which are not yet evacuated : it it be red 
ad bpgb coloured; then 'tis a token that his Blocd 
s Feveriſh and diſtempered through inward heart : 
Fir be /coſe and thin, 'ris a ſign of Weakneſs, but if 
had and dry, it ſhews.the Horſe to, be hor inwardly, 
orelſe that he'is a foul feeder : Bur if his dung carry a 
milizrz berwixt hardand ſoft, and ſmell frong, 'tis a 
bn of Heairb and Vigour. * 
; When theſe Obſervations have beon taken notice 
concerning his Dung, then you ſhall feed, dre/;, 
var, &c. as in his former days of Reſt ; obſerving 
ways to give variety,and his belly full of Cor and 
.The nexthavehim abroad in the Field again, 
or ue means put him to any /zbour, further than 
twrake him from hill to hill afrer the Decgs, to keep 
kim wichin ſound of their Cry ; for the deſign of 
this Day s Exerciſe is only to keep himin breath,and 
ger him an Appetite. Obterve as you ride, that you 
let him ſtand itil to dimp ; and ook back on it that 
ou may draw Inferences fromthe Faces. When the 
dy well nigh//pexs bring him home without the 
ſweat, and order himas at other times, only ob- 
give no Scaarings, nor Rye-bread, You may 
tyou:picaſe warer your Horſe this day, both ac 
your: going into the Field and at your coming 
Home, oblerving to gollop afrer ir, to warm the. 
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water in his Belly. The next is'a day of Ref 


In the ſame manner in every reſpe as you have 


ſpent this Week you muſt ſpend the next likewiſe, with- 
out alteration in any point; andby that time aſſurg 
your ſelf that your Horſe will be drawn clean enou 
for any ordinary Hunting ; fo that afterward Ky. 
Ving to hunt your Horſe moderately twice or thricea 
week, according to your ownpleaſure, and the conf; 
zution of your Horſes body, you need not queſtion 
but to have him in as good ſtate and ſtrength as you 
would deſire, without danger of his Wm, Eye-ſighy, 
Feet, or Body. 

Now when you have thus according to art drawn 
your Horſe clean,you will perceive thoſe ſigns which 
I told you of, verified; for his Fleſh on his ſhort Ribs 
and Buttocks will beas hard as a Board, his Flank will 
be thin, and nothing to be fels but a double 5kis, and 
chaps fo clean from Fat, Glut, or Kernels, that you 
may hide your Fiſts in them; and above all his Ex 
erciſe will give plain Demonſtration of the Truthof 
this Art, Br he will run three or fow Miles three 
quarters ſpeed without ſweating, or ſcarce blowing: 
Iſfay when this is perfe#ed, =_ muſt aveid all ſcae- 
izs after hunting, (becauſe Nature has nothingto 
work on) but Rye-bread and a Maſh, except your 
Horſe be now and then troubled with ſome ld 
Poze in the Head ; and then you ſhall bruiſe a little 
Muſtard-ſced in a fine Linnen Rag, and ſteep it na 
quart of ſtrong Ale for three or four hours, and 
then untying the Rag mw the Muſtard-ſeed and the 
Ale with a quarter of a Peck of Oats, and give it 
your Horſe. 

Laſtly, when your Horſe is drawn clean, you mult 
beware thathe grows not foul again thro want of i- 
ther Airing, or Hunting, or any other Np 


by that »zzans you procure to your felt and = 
Horſe double pains and labour, and no thanks 


Maſter. 
Your Maſter CHAP. 
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CHAP. VIL 


Of making a Flunting-Match, its advantages 

L and diſadvantages. 

Gee many Perſons of Honour delight in gocd 

Horſes, both for Hunters as well as Gallopers, it 
"may not be improper to ſpeak a word in this place 
concerning the Advantages or Diſadvantages which 
happen in making of Hunting-Matches;fince he that 
proceeds cautiouſly and upon true groundsin match- 
ie his Horſe is already in a great meaſure ſure of 
gaining the Prize, at leaſt if the Proverb be true, 
that a Match well made is half won. 

"The fr/t thing to be conſider d by him that deſigns 
to match his Horſe, for his own advantage and his 
Horſes credit, is this; That he donot flatter himfe 
in the opinion of his iIorſe, by fancying that he is 
ſwifter than the wind, when be is bur a fl Galloper ; 
and that he is whole-running, (that is, will run four 
miles without a ſobb at the height of his /peed) when 
he is not able to run a mile, 

And the ground of this Error I ſuppoſe ariſes 
from a Gentlemans being miſtaken in the /pecd of 
his Hounds, who for want of Tryal againſt other 
Dogs that have been really fleer, has tuppos'd his 
own to be ſwifr, when in reality chey were but of 
middle ſpeed ; and becauſe his Horſe (when trained) 
was able to follow them all day, and at any hour 
to command them upon deep as well as /ight Eaths, 
has therefore falſly concluded him to be /2vift as che 
beſt ; but upon tryal againſt a Horſe that has been 
rgbtly train d after Hounds that were try fleer, has 
to his coſ# bought his Experience, and been con- 
vinc'd of his Errer. 
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* Therefore I would perſwade all Lowers of Hunters 
to get twoor three Couple of try'd Hownds, and once 
or nvice a week to follow after them a Train-ſcent ; 
and when he is able to top them on all ſorrs of Earth, 
and to endure Heats and Colds ſtoutly, then he may 
thie better rely on his Speed and Foyghbneſs: 

That 'Horte which is able to ride a Hare-chaſe of 


five or ſix miles briskly, and with good courage, ) 
till his body be as ir were bath'din ſwear ; and then, 


upon the death of the Hare,. in a gipp 


ing © 
morning can endure to ftand fil, till the TIA 


frozen on his back, ſo that the cold may pierce him as 
well as the heat ; and then even in' that extremit 

of Cold to ride another Chaſe, as brukly and with 
as much courage, as he did in the former : That 


Horſe which can thus endure heats and cold oftneſt 


is of moſt value amongſt Sports-men.And indced 'tis 


not every Horſe that is able to endure ſuch extraors 


dinaryToyl;and I my ſelf have ſeen very braveHorls 


to the Eye,that have rid the firſ# Chaſe to admiration; 


that when the Cold had ſtruck rothem, and they hes 


g1n to grow ſtiff bave flagg'd the ſecond, and given 
quite out the third Heat. 


Therefore to make a judgment of the goodneh: 


of your own Horſe, obſerve him after the death of 
the firſt Hare, if the Chaſe has been any thing briak: 


if when he is cold, he ſinks up up his Body, and drows. 


his Legs up together, 'tis aninfallible token of wan of 
Cenrage ; and the ſame you may colle& from the 
ftackning of his Girths after the firſt Chaſe, and from 
the ſetting of his Teeth, and the dulneſs of his Counte- 
nance ; all which are true marks of- Faintneſs, and 
Trying : and therefore there is no reliance on fuch a 
Horſe, in cafe of a Wager. 
Bur if on the contrary, you are Maſter of a Horſe 


(not only in your own judgment, but inthe opinionof 


knowing Horſemen) that 1s approv'd for Speed, and 


Toughneſs, and you are deſirous to matchhim,or ot 
wiſe 
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wife to ri for a Plate; T will to the beſt of my 
power telt you the advantages that are to be gain'd in 
Mar ehing- 

Bur before Tenter upon. the ſubje# propos'd, I 
think it convenient to tell you the way our Ancefters 
hadof making their Marches, and our modern way of 
deciding Wagers. Firſt then the old way of Tryal 
was by running ſo many Train-ſcents afrer H ounds 
(as was agreed on between the partiesconcern'd) and 
a Bell-Coufe, this being fourid nor fo uncertain and 
more dirable than Hare-huntins; and the advantage 
corififted in having the Trains: led on Earth moſt 
| faitable to the nature of the Horſes. Now others 
chooſe to bunt the Hare till fuch an hour pertix'd, and 
then to run theſe FVild-gooſe Chaſe, which, becauſe it | 
is not known to all Hunrſmer, I ſhall explain the 
oe and manter of it. 

The Wildgooſe Chaſe received its Name from the 
manner of the #ighr which is made by Wildgeele, 
which is generally ont after another: ſo the twoHorſes 
after the running of Twelveſcore Yards, had liberty, 
which Horfe ſoever could get the leading, to ride 
what ground he mF ; the hindmoſt Horſe being 
bound to follow him, within a certain diffance 2- 
greed on by Articles, or elfe to be hipr up by the 
Triers or Fudges which rode by, and which ever 
Horſe could dance the other won the Match. 

But this Chaſe was found by Experience ſo mbs- 
mine, and fo be (ot to good Horſes , eſpecially 
when two good Horſes were match'd ; for neither 
beitig able ro dfance the other, till ready both to 
fak under their Riders through Weakneſs, often- 
times the Match was fain to be drawn, and left wn- 
decided, tho both the Horſes were quite ſpoiled. 

This brought them to run Train-[cents, which at- 
terwards was chang 'd to three Heats, and a ſtraight 
Corrſe ; and that the Lovers of Hunting-burſes might 
be encouraged ro keep good Ones, Plates have bcen 
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erefed in many places of this Land, purpoſely for 
Hunters,and © * ns their Articles, exclude all others 
(namely Gallopers) from Running. 
But whether you deſign to match your Horſe a. 
gainſt ary One Horſe in particular, orto put himin 
for a Plate, where he muſt run againſt all that come 
in general ; yet 'tis neceſſary that you know the 
nature and diſpoſition of your Horſe, before you ven- 
ture any wager on his head ; that is to ſay, whether 
he be hot and fiery, or cool and temperate 1n Riding ; 
whether he be very ſwift, but nothard at bottom, or 
ſlow, but yet ſure, and one that will /ick at mark; 
on what ſort of Earths he moſt delights to gallop on, 
whether to climb or run down hills, or elle to kelp 
on a Flat ; whether to run on deep, or light Ground; ; 
whether on rack-ways, or Carpet-ground ; whether 
amoneſt 2cle-bills, or on Meadow ground ; Whether 
he be well-winded, or rbick-winded ; fo that tho 
he will anſwer a Spur, and mend upon Lapping, yet 
he muſt have eaſe by Scbbs, All theſe things muſt 
be known, to the end that you may draw thoſe 
advantages from them which may - be offered in 
mutching ; as this for Example. | 
If your Horſe be bot and fery, 'tis odds but he is 
fleet withal (for generally thoſe Horſes are ſo) and 
delights to run upon light and hard flats ; and muſt 
be held hard by the Rider, that he may have time 
to recover Wind by Sobbs; or elſe his Fury will 
choak him. But whereas it i5 the general opinion 
that nothing that is violent can be laſting ; and there- 
fore that it is inapoſſible that ſuch hot mettled 
Horſes can be rough and bard at bottom, this I con- 
ceive may be but a popular Error ; for I haveſome- 
times {ccn by Art thoſe two Qualities reconciled,at 
leaſt fo far, as to make the moſt Fiery Horſe ma- 
nageable, and to endure both Whip and Spur ; and 
then tho he ſhonld not prove at bottom ſo truly 
togh as the craving Drudge, yet by his Riders ma» 
| nage- 
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nagement his Speed ſhall anſwer itinall points and 
ſerve in its fead; But. to return to my Subject. 

; The beſt way to merch ſuch a Horſe is to agree 
to.run Train-/cents, and thefewer the better for you, 
before:you come to the Courſe : Alſo in theſe Toain: 
ſeems the ſhorter you. 'make your diſtance the better : 
and-above all things be ſure agree to have the lead- 
ing of the firſt 77a, and then making; choice of 
ſuch grounds as. your . Horſe may beſt ſhew his 
Speed, and the Fhetef® Dogs you can procure, give 
your Hounds as much Law before you,as your Tryers 
will allow, and then makinga looſe try to win the 
Match 'with a'Wind ; but if you fail in this atrempr 
then bear your Horle, and ſave him for the Courſe. 

But if your Horſe be;ſbw, yet well-winded, and a 
irue Spurr*d. Nag ; | then the more Train-ſcents you 
run -before you:come to:run the fraight Courſe the 
berter; Qbſerving here. too, to gain the leading of 
che farſt Train, whichiin this cb you mult lead ir 
upon ſuch deep Earths that ir may not end near any 
light Ground, For this it the Rule received among 
Horſemen that the next Train is to begin where the 
laſt ends,and the laſttrain is to he ended at the ftart-. 
ing Place of the-Courſe, Therefore obſerve to end 
your /a#} on deep Earths as well as the fr. 

. In the nextplace have a care of making a Match 
of a ſudden, and in Drink, for fear leſt you repent : 
when you are Sober. Neither make a:match againſt 
a Horſe, which you 'do not know, withour firſt 
conſulting ſome skilful or truſty Friexd, on whoſe 
Judgment and Honeſty you can ſafely rely, and who 
is able to give a good Account of your Adverfaries 
Horſe's Speed and-his manner of Riding ; and if 
you find him any ways correſpondent to your 
own in ſpeed or goodneſs be not too Peremiptory to Ven- 
ture, but upon ſome reaſonable probabilities of 
Winning : for 'tis neither Braggs nor Fancy that will 
make your Horſe run one jor; the better, y- = 
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Adverfaries the worſe : and remember this; that 
there is no Horſe ſo good, but there may be ario- 
ther as good ; and then if you- proceed on good 
Grownds,, and true fadgment, you may be the bold. 
er to go on,and ſtand to your March notwithiſtand- 
ing the opinion of other men may be againſt you. 

One material Adviſe Thad like to have forgot and 


that is this ; be ſure at no time give advantage of 
Weight, for you will find the inconvenience of it at the 


latter end of the Day: for thoaHorſe feel it not when 


heis freſh, yes it will fk him very much wherr 


he grows weak: a Horſe-length loft by odds of Weight 
in the firſt Tram, may prove a diſtance in the 
ſtraight Corſe at Iaft ; for the Weight is the ſane &-/ 
very Heat tho his ffrength be not. . | 
But if on the other ſide you gain an py 
of Weight, article that the Horſeman ſhall ride 16 
much weight as you are agreed on beſides the Sadale: 
for by this means the Rider (if he be not weight of 
himſelf) muſt carry the dead weight ſomewhere #- 
bout him, which will be troublefome to the Rider 
as well as the Horſe, and the more tothe /atrey, fince 
"tis more remote from his Back then if it were in 
the Saddle, and by conſequence will more diforder 
his froke if the Rider incline to either fi chan if it 
were nearer the. Center ; as pu may fee by a pair 
of Scales, where if the Pin be notplaced exaAly ini 
the midit of the Beam, the /ongeſt part (as bein 
moſt diftant from the Center) will be the heavie/. 
Now as to the time that you take for dieting, 
that muſt be according to the nature of yourHorle, 
and the preſent ſtare of Body he is in ; for tho he 
may be clean enough for ordinary Hunting, yet he 
may be far diſtant from that perfect ſtate of Body, 
that is required ina March,and to keep him in ſuch 
ftri& Diet all the Seoſon,(except on ſuch extraordi- 
nary Occaſions) would be an unneceſſary Expence. 
As to your Horfes Diſpoſition for Running, you 


muſt 
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tauſt know" it by uſe and Obſervation, for in this 
paint Horſes very much differ, for ſome run beft 
when they are b5gh in caſe, others when they are 
"gs le condition of Fleſh, and ws: again when 

& appear: to the Eye poor, and low in Fleſh ; 
therefore according <4 your Horſes Nature, and 
the time required to. bring him into his bef State, 
you. muſt order your day for the tryal of your 
Mah to be. - | 

Bue if you.debgn. to put him in for ſome Hunting 
Plate; there neither the choice of your Grownd, the 
Weight, nor the Herſes you are to run againlt are ac 
your 4i/foſs,, -but you muſt take -them as you find 
tham ; only-the time for bringing your Horſe into 
a-good Condition is at your own diſcretion, (ince you 
may begin. as ſoon. or as late as you pleaſe to keep 
him in {trict-Die; the time for all Plates being uſLe 
ally fx, and annually the fame. 
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CHAP 1X. 
Of the ordering the Hunter, for a Match or « 
. ; | P lat & 


Wi you have either Adarcbt your Horſe, or 
Y'V entertained-thoughts of putting him in for 
a Plate, you muſt confder that you ought ta reſerve 
a. Month ar the leaſt, co draw his Body perfealy 
chgs, and to refine his Wind to. that degree of per» 
fedbian which Art is capable of attaining to. 

. -Fvſitheayou muſt cake an exact view of the fats 
of his Botly, both autardly and inwardly ; as whe- 
ther he be /ow or high in Fleſk, or whether he be 
dull and heavy when abroad, and this occaſioned 
through © too much herd riding, or through ſome 
Gregſe that by hunting has been difſo/ved, but fer 
want of a ſcowring has not been removed. 


If 


tf he appear ſ\»ggih and Melancholy from either 
of theſe ce then give him-half an onnce of Dia- 
pente in a pint of good old Malaga Sack, which will 
both cleanſe his Bedy, and revive his Spirits : and 
then for the firſt week you ſhall feed him continu- 
ally with Bread, Oats and ſplit Beans, giving him 
ſometimes the ove and ſometimes the other, accord- 
ing as he likes, _ leaving- ome in his Locker 
to eat athis own leiſure when you are abſent ; and 
when you return at your houts of Feeding to take 
away what is left,and-to give him-freſh till you have 
made him wanton ad playful. To-which end you 
ſhalt obſerve that though you ride him every day 
morning and evening onAiring,and every other &y on 
Hunting, yet you are not to ſweat him or put him 
to any violent /abour, the deſign this week being to 
keep him in Wind and Breath, and to prevent pur- 
ſrveneſs, | 

But you are to obſerve that both you Oats, Beans 
and Bread are to be now ordered after another man- 
ner than you did beforeffor firſt'you muſt dry your 
Oats well in the San, then put ack into a clean 
Bag and beat them ſoundly with a Flail or Cudgel, 
till you think they are hulled ; then take them out 
of the bag and wirmov them clean both from hulls 
and duſt, and fo give them to your Horſe as,you 
have occaſion. Your Beans in like manner mult be 
ſeparated from the hulls which are apt to breed 
Glut, and muſt either be thrown away or given a- 
monegſt chaff to ſome more ordinary Horſe. And 
for your Bread whereas before you only chipt it, now 
you muſt cut the Cruft clean away, and diſpoſe of it 
as you pleaſe ; for tis hard of digeſtion, and will be 
aptto beat and dry his Body. And now-that you are to 
put him into ſtricter keeping, you are to make a finer 
fort of Bread than before, as thus ; 

Take two Pecks of Beans, and two of /#/heat, and 
erind them together, but not too fine, to prevent 
00 
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too much Bran being in the Bread'; - and dreſs one 
Peck of the Meal through a fine Range,and knead it 
up with new Ale Barm, and the Whites of a dozen 
new laid Eggs,and ſo bake it in a Leaf by it ſelf,and 
the reſt dreſs through a Bowler, and knead it only 
with Ale and Barm ; and uſe it in all other points 
as the former : Now the Peck-loaf 1s to be given 
your Horſe when you ſet him, and the other at 
ordinary times. 

This Bread affiſts Nature much in increaſing the 
Strength, Courage, and Wind of your Horſe, pro- 
vided you add thereto (as Ihave always told you) 
zrue Labour, as any Bread whatſoever ; nay even as 
either of M. De Greys ſorts of Bread,which he men- 
tions in his Compleat Horſeman, 4to. p. 232. ed. ath, 
eſpecially his laff, which he ſays « better Bread, and 
a greaterCooler;and which he preſcribes to make thus, 

* Take Wheat Meal one Peck, Rye-meal, Beans and 
© Oat-meal, all ground very ſmall, of each half a 
© Peck, Amniſeeds, and Licoriſh, of each one ounce, 
© White Sugar-Candy four ounces, all in fine Powd:r, 
© the yolks and whites of twenty Eggs well beaten, 
* and ſo much Mhite-wine as will knead it into a 
* Paſte ; make this into great £ooves, bake them 
* well, and after they be ewo þr three days old, ler 
* him eat of this Bread,but chip away the Owt/ide. 

Now the Reaſon why I have cited this is, becauſe 
I have heard ſeveral (who would be thought know- 
ing Horſemen) applaud this very Bread beyond any 
otherto be met with in any Book, tho for my part 
I can find nothing excellent in the whole Compoſition. 

For firſt Oatmee! tho it be ſtrong, yer it is a dry 
grain, hard of digeſtion, and a great dryer up of the 
Blood, The Wheat is of a drying quality likewiſe, 
tho it be light ; for the Anniſeed and Licoriſh, they 
are not only Phyſical but hot alſo ; ſo that the Body 
becomes over-beated, and thereby coftive. And yer 
theſe People will not be perſwaded, but theſe Drugs 
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will make hifa long-winded ; poflbly they might 4l- 


ſift himin Neighpip,as fome men ſay it doth Song fer: 
in Vocal Muſt, wherein there is no Exerciſe of the 
Body ufed ; but where bodily frength is required, I 
am apt to believe it more prejudicial than profitable, 
But here fome will obj:# that there 1s Rye and 


Beans, both which are moiſtning; eſpecially the Rye | 


which is both cold and moiſt, and is thevery reafon 
De Grey himſelf gives why he put Rye into his latter 
Bread, becauſe (ſays he) Rye is a Loofneranda Cooler, 
and therefore it will make the Horſe more ſoluble. 
T have already faid, that if his Body have Feedin 
proportionate to his Labour, the Horfe will cont. 
nue in a right ſtate of Health, Yet ſince he is bo 
by Nature, and Labour might increaſe his natural 
Heat, and render him coſtive, therefore I have all a- 
long preſcrib'd him Rye-bread alone as Phyſical, But 
here let the Horſe be in what condition ſoever, 
whether bound in his body or laxative, yet Rye being 
a part of your Bread, our Horſe muſt continually feed 
thereon, which has this undeniable diſadvantage, 
that if he be /ooſe in his body, this Bread (to uſe De 
Grey's own words) will make hin more ſo/uble, 

Andnow whilft I am diſcourſing of Horſebread, T 
cannot but condemn another curioſity in ſome Feeders, 
who think, by drefling their Meal to the utmoſt de- 
gree of Fineneſs, they Fo wonders, and that ſuch pre 
Food muſt of neceffity bring him to the greateſt per- 
fettion imaginable both of Body and Wind. 

But in this point I think they are deceiv'd,for the 
Meal being dreſsd ſo very fine, nothing remains but 
the quinteſſence of it z which tho it be lightned by 
Barm and Whites of Eggs, yet when it 15 above a 
day old *twill begin to harden (as ney be obſerv'd 
by Manehet) and eſpecially if Oatmeal be in it, b 
reaſon of its drying quality, whereby it will not be ſo 
tafie of digeſtion,as it would be otherwiſe if it had no 
Bran in it ; and by conſequence will be more aptto 

oppre/s 
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epreſs his Stomach, if he 6 e it be 
| throughly digefed, and fo breed raw crudities, and 
an inf jon of the blood, and by that means ha- 
zard a Surfeit, than which nothing can be of worſe 
conſequence to a Horſe that is match's. 

And therefore *tis that I adviſe, that your Horſe- 
bread ſhould only be made of Wheat and Beans, and 
that it ſhould not be dreſs'd too fre, nor too courſe, 
but ſo, as that there may be neither ſo muchBran 
lefr as to aw the Blood, nor fo little as to make 

our Bread too cloſe and ſolid; bur you may leave 
me _—_ to ſcowr the Maw, and further 
your Horles Digeſtion. And thus much by way of 


ion. 

Having ſpoken to the frf condition of Horſes 
which wepropos'd, viz. melancholly, and low in fleſh, 
we are now to ſpeak of thoſe which are brisk and 
kreely; which if your Horſe be ſo, that when you 
leadhim out of the Stable he will leap and play a- 
bout you, then you muſt not only avoid giving 
him & _—_ mentioned of Sack and Dia- 
penre, but any other wharſoever : for there being 
no foul Hwmours, or any ſuperfluous matter left in his 
body for thePhyſick to work on,it will prey upon the 
{trength of his body, and by that means weaken it, 
which it muſt be your utmoſt endeavour to pre- 
ferve 'by full Feeding and ſound Labour, which will 
neceſſarily produce a perfet Find, which is the 

of Strength, for when his Wind once fails, 
his Strength avails nothing. 

' As to the manner of it, if your Horfe be ingag'd 
In a Hupting-match, you ſhall ſwear him twice this 
week, but not by hive him. after che Hare,as for- 
merly,'bur by Train-ſcents, fince the former on. this 
Occaſion may prove detrirfal ; for tho the How; 
be very ſwift, yer the Stexr being#tol#, the Dogs will 
often be ar faur, and by that means rhe Horle will 


tavetnany Sobr, {0 that when he comes to run 
Train- 
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Train-ſcents in earneſt you Horſe will look for .ea{, 
his wy being not ſo perfe& as, in Art.it ought 

to . 1 5 £4 
| Therefore lead your, Train-ſcents with. a dead Cat 
over ſuch Grounds as you are likely to rw» on, and 
beſt agrees with your Horſes Humour, and be ſure 
make choice of the Fleeteſt. Hounds you- can get, 
and then your Horſe will be kept up to the height 
of his ſpeed. #F wap 

As tothe Number of Train-/cents that you are to 
ride at a time,thatyou muſt order according to your 
Match,or (which is better) according to yourHorſes 
ſtrength, and ability for performing his Heats. For 
if you labour him beyond his Strength, 'twill take him 
off his/feed, weaken his Limbs, and daunt his Spirit. 
If you. give him too little Exerciſe, it will giye op 
portunity for purſiveneſs and ill bumours, as Glut, &e, 
to increaſe in him, and gain in him a habit of Lazk 
ze{s, that when he comes to be put to labour aboye 
his »ſual rate, he will grow reftiff, and ſettle like a 
Fade, either of which willredound to your diſctedit, 
and therefore it muſt be from your own knowleage 
in the fate of hisBody,and not from any generalDi- 
refions in writing, that you muſt ſteer your Courſe, 
Only this Dire#ion may be given you,that if you 
are to run Eight Train-ſcents and the ffraight Courſe, 
more or leſs, you are to put him to ſuch ſevere la- 
bournot above twicein your whole Months keeping z 
and if it be in the firſt Fortwight, "twill be tne bet- 
ter, for then he will have a compleat Fortnight to re- 
cover his ſtrength again ; and for his /abowr, 1n hislaſt 
Fortnight, let it be proportionate to his ſfrength and 
wind, as ſometimes half his Task,and then bree parts 
of it. Only obſerve that the /zf 'Tryal you make in 
the firſ# Fortnight be a Train-icent more than your 
Maxch, for by that means. you will find whar he is 
able todo. And for the proportion of his Exerciſe, 
twice a week (as I have already ſaid) is ſufhcient 
to 
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to keephim in breath, and yet will not diminiſh or 
injure his Vigowr. | 

- But if your Hunting-match be to run fewer Train- 
ſcents, than you 'may put him to his whole Task the 
oftner, according as you find him in condition ; 
only obſerve that you are not to ftrainhim for Ten 
doys at leaſt before he ride his March, that he may 
be led into the Field in perfe&t ffrength and vigour. | 

If you intend him fr a Plate, let him take his 
Heats according to this Direfion, only let it be on 
the Place,thart he may be acquainted with the Ground ; 
and as for the Hounds you may omit them, as not 

_—_—_ to their ſpeed, but that of your Ad verſaries 
Horſe's. But as to your Number of Heats, let them 
be according to what the Articles exadt ; only ob- 
- pre according to the temper of his frength, and 
the purity of his Wind. And when you heat him pro- 
vide ſome Horſes upon the Cowr/ero rwn at him waich 
will quicken his ſpirits, and encourage him, when he 
finds he can command them ar his pleature. And 
here too the ſame Rule muſt be obſerved, notto give 
our Horſe a Bloody heat for Tendays or a Fortnizh be- 
Fore the Platebe to be run for : And let his laſt heat 
which you give him before the day of Tryal be in 
all his Chathes, and juſt help ic over ; which will 
make him run the next time much more wigorouſt 
when he ſhall be fripr naked, and feel the cold 4; 
pierce him. | 

But now that I am ſpeaking of ſweating, it may 
be expected that I ſhould lay down ſome Rules how 
to order a Horſe that is in keeping for a Match in 
Froſty weather, or in caſe he be ano/d ftrain'd Horſe, 
ſo that you dare not heat him in hard weather for fear 
of Laming him afreſh. 

In thels caſes ſome Horſemen have praftic'd 
ſweating their Horle in the Hw/e, by laying on him 
multiplicity of Cloarhes, being tirft made hor at the 

Qs Fire ; 


ſerve that as to the ſharpneſs of therti, they muſt be 
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Fire ; which is the moſt wmatural way of ſweating 
a Horſe that can be, ſince 'tis prowekgd by heat an- 
ſing from the outward parts, and is to0 violent, theeys 
tremity of the heat joined to the weight of the Cleary, 
not only weakning, but almoſt /mothering him, , , 

The next wayan uſe, is to give him-lus Heatig- 
broad, as T juſt now mentioned in his Cleaths,but this 
too is not fo natural and kindiy as without his Cloaths, 
ſince here too the heat is augmented from withur, 
and conſequently abates his ſtrength the more, and 
yet doth not altogether ſo well umprove his Wind. 

Therefore if either you have a Horle that: has 
been ſtrain'd, or otherwiſe the weather be wſea/am- 
ble, find out ſome dead Fog, or Jang way, thoughgf 
but half a Miles length, and there breath Jour Hode 
till he ſweat as you would have him. I remembgr 
to have heard of a Gentleman having match'd hy 
Horſe for a very conſiderable ſumm ; and the wes 
ther proving hard, took this courſe to keep his Hoyle 
in breath ; he cauſed Straw and foul Litter toe 
ſpread all along rownd an adjoyning C{oſe, and every 
morning hisServants ſhook it up and rwm'd it,to keepit 
bollow and ſoft, and then the Horle was had fonh 
to gallop on it after his Water, and by this meays 
kept his Horſe in tolerable Wind. _. 

Now during this Month, both on his Refting-day, 
and after his ſweats on Heating-days, you are toob- 
ſerve the ſame Rules which you were taught in the 
firſt week of your Third Fortnights keeping ; only you 
are to omit all ſcowrings, but Rye-bread and Maſhe; 
ſince your Horſe being in ſo | pcng a tate of Body 
has no need of any. Only if you think there may 
be any occaſion, and that your Horſe prove Thirfhy, 
about Eight or Nine a Clock at Night you may give 
him this Julep to cool him and quench his Thirſt. 

Take Barly-water 2 Quarts, of 8yrup of Violets 3} 
Ounces, of Syrup of Lemons 2 Ounces, mix them 


together, ang give them to your Horle to drink; 
I 
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if he refuſe {of it from falling as you did the 
uh, and fo let it fond by him alt Night, 

ring the laſt Forrnight, you muſt not only ary 

Oats, and bull them by beating, but likewiſe 
take half a Strike of Oats-and waſh them in the 
Whites of a dozenor twenty Eggs, and itirring chem: 
therein let them ſoak all Night; then the next 
Morning take them and /preas them abroad in the 
Sv, till they be as dry as ac firſt, and fo give then 
your Horſe, and when they are ſpent prepare 
more in the ſame manner. This Food is /ighr of 
Digefion, and very ſoveraign for his Wind. 

His Beans muſt be order d as before, only give 
themnot ſo frequently, if he will eat his O:ts without 
them ; and for his Freadthis Fortnight lecirbe thi ce 
parts Wheat to one of Beans, and let it be order-d 
s before direted. And hkewiſe if you fipd. him 
ndin'd to coftivineſs forget not to relieve Nature by 
m#ing him Oats waſh d in two or three Whites of 

s and-Ale beat rogeher, for that, as I have told 
jou already, will cool his body, and keepit moi, 

During the of Week omjc giving him a Moſh, 
wa give the Barly-water as boloce » . bur as to Hoy 
kt him have as much as he will eat (which will not 
de much, ifhe have his fill of berter food) rill a day 
fore he is to ride his Match, but then you muſt hold 
your hand, that he may have time to digeſt that 
which he has eater, and then and not before you 
may muzzle him with your Cavezze ,; and be {ure 
that day, and fo till the morning hs is led out, tO 
fedhim a&much as poſlible, for ſuch a days Labour 
wil require ſomething to maintain /rcgtb, Theres 
fore in the Morning, an hour before yor. are to 
kd out, giye him a Toft or two of White-bread ſteepr 
m Sack, ich will revive his Spirits, and fo lead 
him into the Field, 
| Bur if you are torun for a Plate, which uſually is 
not till three a clock in the Afterzoom, then by all 
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means have him out early in the morning to az, 
that he may empty his Body, and when he is come 
in from Airing feed him with Tofts in Sack; for you 
muſt conſider, that as too much fulneſs will endan- 
ger his wind, ſo too long faſting will cauſe faintny|, 
When he has eaten what you think ft to give him, 
ut on his Cavezone, and then having chaf d his Ly, 


oundly with Pjece-greaſe and Brandy warmed toge i 


ther, or Train-oil, (which ought likewiſe to be us{ 
daily at Noon for a Week before the Match, or lone 
if you ſee cauſe,) ſhake up his Litter, and ſhutting 
up your Stablecloſe, and preventing any Noiſe tobe 
made near him, leave him to his Reft till thebw 
come that he is to go into the Field. | 

As to platting his Main and Tail, ſhooing him with 
Plates, pitching his Saddle and Girths, and the like 
preparations, they are things which every Gra 
can inftru& you in, and therefore I ſhall not tro 
ble you with Rules concerning them, bur in lieu 
thereof ſhall add ſome farther Directions howto 
judge of the States of your Horſes Body, and if you 
find any thing amiſs therein how to redreſs it, 
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CHAP IX 


Of tha Means to judge of your Horſes State of 
Body, and of curing all Caſualties that may 
happen after Matching. 


— are ſeveral Obſervations to be made by you 
during your Dieting your Horſe, which if you 
miſcarry in, may be the /o{s of your Match, or your 
ſhore in the Plate, Therefore, thatyou may know 
how to proceed regulary in this Art, 1 ſhall endea- 
your to ſumm them up. 

Firſt then you are to obſerve his Chaule, his Ribs, 
and his Flank, according to the Rules formerly laid 
down ; for if he be clean within, he will ajſobe clean 
there ; but yet he may feel clean there, when he is 
not clean within; andtherefore thoſe Grooms are ve- 
ry conceited, who upon their fr/ſ# view of a Horſe 
and handling of his Flank, pronunce him to be in a 
true ſtate of Body ; for gentle Airing, warm Cloath- 
"F, ſcanty Feeding, may diſperſe the groſs Far and 
Glut, and drive it from the owtward parts, fo that 
he may appear clean, when in realtity he is xs fo ; 
and therefore you are only a competent Judge, who 
know how he was cleanſed. 

Therefore yoy are to obſerve, firſt, whether in 
allpoints you have proceeded according to.Art in his 
Training ; as whether he performs his Heats with 
vigor and true courage, whether he have been all a- 
long home-fed, whether you have not ſutfer'd pur- 
ſroeneſs to increaſe by too little labour, or abated his 
Fleſh and Strength by roo much. Theſe things are 
the very grounds of Keeping, and therefore ought to 
be ſcan'd and conſider 4 with judgment. 

Next you are to obſerve his manner of Feeding, 
as whether he holds his Appetite or no ; andobſerve 
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what ſort of Food he likes beſt, and of thatgivehim 


ofteneſt ; and in caſe his fomaeb abate, keep him | 


out longer Morning and Night, at his airings. 

Inlike manner you muſt obſerve his Dang,which 
tho ir be as fallacious oftentimes as a Sick mans Wa- 
ter, it being liahle to alteration on the change of Dyet, 
or being influenc'd by the air, yet being clean and in 
health it will uſually be a pale yellow colour, and be 
voided in round Pellcts ; but if it be Joſe, and ſoft, i 
is an infallible ſign of weakneſs, arid therefore muſt 
by good Feeding be remedied as ſoon as poſlible. But 
if it be hard and dry, fo that he cannot dung but 
with difficulty and ſtraining, then you muſt endea- 
vour to relieve Nature, but not with ſcowrings, which 
wou'ld weaken too much, but rather chulſe to pive 
him this ClyFer, which will both cool and refreſh 
him, | 

Take a Quart of Whey, of Syrup of Violets, and 
Pulpe of Caſſia, of each 4 Ounces, and of Mams 
haif an Ounce ; this will Purge him gently, andis 
moſt excellent to cool his Bowels. | 

The next thing to be conſidered is Lameneſs, 
which if it proceed from old frains you muſt make 
uſe of this Ointment, which I have ſeveral times ex- 
perimented with good ſucceſs. 

Take freſh Butter, , Oyl of Bayes, Dialthea, and 
Turpentine of each two Ounces, mix and boil them 
together on a /oft fre, and when they are well = 
carporated, as hot as the Horſe can ſuffer it, anvint 
the Horle 1wice a day, and give him exerciſe, by Air- 
ing him abroad Morning and Evening a foot pace, 
and you will find ita certain Remedy for any Strain 
in the Shaulder, Clap on the back ſinews, or any grief 
whatſoever, that proceeds from Strains. 

But if you only fear Lameneſs from Old Strains, 
then you muſt be careful that you Exerciſe be mo- 
derate, and always when you come in from Water 
and his Legs are r#bb'd dry , anoim them with ſuch 
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e Ojntments,as are accounted good forthe Limbs, 
ne , Train , Sheepsfoot, Neatsfoor, Nerwe-Oyl 
and the like; all which may be uſed on his daies 
of Reſt, but on, his heating daies Urine and Salt-Perer. 
Some Horſemen make uſeof Brandy and Sallet-Oyl 
mix'd, and kathe his Legs, and afterwards heat it in 
with a hot Iron, and commend ic as the beſt thing 
for the Limbs of an. 0/d tiff Horſe. 

\ But if your Harle through Neg ence, Or Any ca- 
ſuslity happen ta have the Greaſe Fall into his Heels, 
muſt endeavour to remove it by a good ſound 

, and aſcowring after it, and apply to his Legs 
this Powlriſs.. 

Take of Hoey a Pound, of Turpentine, common Gum, 
Meal of Liwſeed, and the Meal of Fenugreek, of cach 4. 
Ounces, and the Powder of Bay-berries well ſearch'd 
3 Ounces, mix and boy! all theſe well together; 
then take it of, and put to it a Pint of White-wine, 
then boylit again, till it be very rhick: and with this, 
& hot as the Horſe can fuffer it, lap his /egs about 
Plaiſter-wiſe, and renew it only oncein three daies, and 
it will certainly bring his Legs within compaſs. 

If your Horſes Feer be bad, either (urbated, or 
foundred, then inſtead of Cow-Dung, you may ſtop 
them with blue-clay and Vineger temperd together, 
and on his Hearing-daies at Night ftop them with 

ey-/cope, and keep it in witha peice of an old Shoe- 

ole. 

If your Horſe be troubled with any Doſe in his 
head give him Muſtard-ſeedamong his Provender, but 
it be a worſe Cold, which you will perceive by his 
Ratling, then give him this Lambitive, or Elettuary. 

Take of Honey and Treacle, each half a Pound, 
having mixt theſe together, add to them Powder 
of Cumminſeed, Liquoriſh, Bay-berries, Anniſeeds, each 
an Ounce,mix all theſe rogether,fand put them to 
the Honey and Treacle, which will make it of thick 
conſiſtance. If your horſe hath a Cold, inſtead cf 
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Lis Oats before Water, give him neg py" of a 
Walnut of this Lambitive on the top of a ftick or in 
a Spoon, and let him lick it off ; and the ſame gg 
afrer Airing, when firſt you come in, and you will 
find the | Jos re Of it. | 

Theſe at nw; > are all the Inconveniences that ] 
can call to mind, which are lyable to Hunters, or 
Gallopers in their Keeping ; and tho through inadve. 
zency, or want of memory I ſhould have omitted a. 
ny, yet from theſe Grounds, you may form your 
Remedies for any common Accident or Diſtemper ; and 
now that we draw riear to the Match-day, and the 
End of eur Diſcourſe, we will only diſcuſs ſome few 
Rules relating to the Tryal of the Hunting Match. |] 
mean Rules tobe obſerved in Riding, and fo wr 
clude, ; 
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CHAP. X. 


Of riding a Hunting-Match, or Heats for a 
Plate, and the Advantages belonging ta 
each, 


I Have endeavoured to ſhew the Neceflity and 
the Manner of Training and Dieting Horſes, 
but this alone is not ſufficient to the winning of ei- 
ther Match or Plate, without a knowing and an 
honeſt Rider, and a 5kilful Fudge or Tryer be join'd 
thereto ; butſince no man is "he to ride the Horſe 
than he that has the training of him, I ſhall la 
down ſome general Rules how to ride to the be 
Advantage either a Hunting-Match, or three Hegts 
and a Courſe for a Plate. 

The firſt Requiſite in a Rider, next to fairbfulneſs 
in his Truſt, is to have a good cloſe Sear, his 
Knees being held firm to his Saddle-skirts, his Toes 
turned inward, and his Spurs outward from the 
Horſes ſides, his left hand governing his Horſe's 
Moutb, and his right commanding his Wbip; ob- 
ſerving during all the Tryal throughout to fit firm 
in his Saddle, without waving, or ſtanding up in 
his Stirrups, which very much incommodes the Horle, 
norwichlanding the conceited Opinion of ſome 
Fockeys that it is a becoming Seat. 

When you /pwr your Horſe, frike him not 
hard with the Calves of your Legs, as if you 
would beat the wind out of his body, but juſt 
turn your Toes ctwards, and bring the Spurs quick 
eo his fides ; and ſuch a ſharp ffroke will be more 
ſerviceable to the quickning of your Horſe, and 
ſooner' draw blood. Be ſure not to ſpur your Horſe 
but when there is occaſion, and avoid ſpurring 
hun 
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him under the fore-bowels, between his Shoulders, 
and his Girths near the Heart (which is the ten- 
dereit place) tiil the laſt Extremity. 

Whea you whip your Horſe let it be over the 
ſhoulder on. the near lide, except upon bard running, 
and when you are ar al! ; tha, be fure with, v' 
Prong jerk to ſtrike your Horſe in the Flank, for 
there the skin is tendereſt, and molt ſenſible of the 


Laſh. 

bfarve when you whip or ſpur your Hotſe, 
and that you are Certain he is at the'zop of his 
ſpeed, if then he clap his Ears in his Pole, or 
whick his Tail, be ſure that you bear him hard, 
and give him as much comfort as ever you 
can , by ſawing his Snafle to and fro in his 
Mouth, and by that means forcing him to open 
his Mouth, which will comfort him, and give him 
wind, 

If there be any high wind ſtirring when you 
ride, obſerve if it be in your Face to let your Ad- 
verſary lead, and to hold hard behind him till you 
ſee your opportunity of giving a Loſe; yet you 
mult obſerve to ride ſo choſe to him, that his Horſe 
may break the Wind from yours, and that you by 
ftooping low in your Seat may ſhelter your ſelf under 
him, which will afliſt the ſtrength of your Horſe. 
Butif the Wind be in your Back, ride exattly be- 
hind him, that your Horſe may alone enjoy the 
benefit of the Wind, by being as it were blown for- 
ward, and by breaking it from him as much as you 
can poſlible, 

Next obſerve what Grownd your Horſe delights 
to 1n beſt on, bearing your Horſe (as muchas your 
Adverſary will give you leave ) on level Carper- 
ground, becauſe your Horſe naturally will be deſi- 
rous to ſpend himfelf more freely thereon. Burt on 
deep Earths, &c. give him more liberty, becauſe 
be will naturally favor hindclt ne, 2” Be 
ure, 
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ſure, if you are to run wþ bill, to favow your 
Horſe ' ahd bear him , for fear of running him 
out of wind; but down bill (if your. Horſes 
Fret and Shonlders will endure it, and you dare 
venture your own Neck) always give him a 

Only take this for a general Rule, that if you find 
your Horſe to have the Heels of the other, thar 
then you be careful to preſerve his Speed till the 
laſt Traiſcent, if you are not to run a ſtraight 
Curſe, but if {6, then till the Cow/e, and fo to huſ.. 
band it then roo, that you may be able to make 
a Puſh for it at the laſt Pop. | 

Next you ate to obſerve the nature of your Op. 
poſites Horſe, and if he be fery, then to run juſt 
bebind, or juſt cheek by joul, and with your 7#bjp 
make as much nviſe asyou can, rhat you may force 
him on faſter than his Rider would have him, and 
by that means Spend him the ſooner. Or elſe keep 
juſt before him upon ſuch a ſlow Gallop, that he may 
either over-reach, or by treading on your Horſes 
Heels (if he will not take the /eading) endanger 
falling over, 

Obſerve on what ground the «contrary Horſe 
runs worſt, and on that Earth be ſure to give a 
boſe, that your Adverſarics being forced to follow 

ou, may hazzard fumbling, or clapping on theback 


news. 
Obſerve likewiſe in your Riding the ſeveral 
Helps and Correftions of the Hand, the Whip, and 
the Spur, and when, and how often he makes uſe 
of them ; and when you perceive that his Horſe 
begins to be blown by any of the former Symproms, 
as Whisking his Tail, clapping down his Ears, holding 
out his Noſe like a Pig, &c. you may then take it 
for granted that he 1s at the rop of what he can 
do; therefore in this caſe obſerve how your cus 
rides, 
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rides, and if he run cheerfully and ſtrongly without 
Spwrring, then be ſure keep your Adverſary to the 
ſame freed without giving him eaſe, and by that 
means you will quickly bring bimto give out,orelſe 
diftance him. 

Obſerve at the End of every Train-ſcent what Con- 
dition the other Horſe is in ; and how he holds out 
in his Labow ; which you may be able to give a 
judgment of by his Looks, the Working of his Flank, 
and the ſlackneſs of his Girths, For if he look dull 
'tis a ſign his Spirits fail him ; if his Flanks beat 
much, 'tis a token that his Wind begins to fail him, 
and then of-neceflity his Strengrh muſt roo. If his 
Wind fail him, then his Body will grow thin and ap- 
pear tuckt up, which will make his Girths appear 
ſlack to the Eye. And therefore take this for a 
Rule that there is no greater Sign of Weakneſs than 
this which TI have lait mentioned ; ſo that if your 
Adverſaries Horſe want girting after the Fg Scent, 
provided he were cloſe girt at his firſt farting, 
you need not much deſpair of winning your 
Wager. | 

When each Train-ſcent is ended (and fo likewiſe 
after every Heat for a Plate) you muſt have dry 
Straw, and dry Cloaths both Linnen and Woollen 
which have been ſteeped in Urine and Salt-petre a 
day, ortwo, and then dryed in the Sun ; and like- 
wiſe one, or two of each which have been ſo feep- 
ed, muſt be brought wet into the Field; and after 
the Zramis ended you muſt have two or three Help- 
ers, and after your Groom has with a Knife of Heat 
(as the D. of Newcaftle calls it) which is an old 
piece of a Sword blade, ſcrapt off all the Sweat from 
your Horſes Neck, Body, &c. you muſt ſee that 
rhey firſt with Straw, and then with their ry 
Cloaths rub him dry all over, whilſt others are 
employed about his Lees ; and as foon as they 

are 
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are- rubb'd dy then chafe them with your wet 
Cloaths, and never give over till you are cal- 
led by the Fudges to fart again. This will keep 
his Joynts plyant and nimble, and prevent any in- 
flammation which might ariſe from any old 
Stram. 

The next thing to be conſider'd is the Judges, 
or Tryers Office, which is to ſee thar all things are 
ordered according to the Articles, which to that 
end ought to be publickly read before the Horſes 
Start. 

Next that each Tryer on whoſe fide the Train is 
to be led, according to the Articles give diretions 
for its leading according to the adviſe of the Rider, 
or his Knowledge of the Nature and Di/peſition of that 
Horſe on whoſe ſide he is Choſe. 

Next that each Tryer be ſo advantageouſly 
Mounted, as to ride ap behind the Horſes, (but not 
upon them) all day ; and to obſerve that the Con- 
trary Horſe ride his Trueground, and obſerve the Ar- 
ticles in every particular, or elſe not to permit him 
to proceed, 

Next that after each Train-ſcent be ended, each 
Tryer look to that Horſe againſt whom he is choſen, 
and obſerve that he be no ways reliev'd but with 
rubbing, except Liberty on both ſides be given to the 
contrary, 

Next, as ſoon as the time which is allow'd for 
rubbing be expired, which is generally baff an hour, 
they ſhall command them to mount, and it either Ri- 
der refuſe, it may be lawful for the other to ſtart 

without him, and having beat him the di 
rays ol on, the Wager is to be adjudg'd on 

is ſide. 
| Next, the Tryers ſhall keep off all other Horſes 

from croſſing the Riders, or leading them ; only they 
themſelves may- be allow'd to #{tru# the Riders by 
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word of mouth how to ride,. whether ſow, or faſt, 


according to the Advantages he perceives may 
gain'd by his Direfions. 

Laſtly, if there be any weight agreed on, they 
ſhall ſee that both Horſes bring their ue weight to 
the farting place, and carry it to the end of the 
Train, on penalty of Jofing the Wager. 

The ſame Rules are to be oblerv'd (eſpecially 
this loft ) by thoſe Gentlemen which are cho/en to be 
"Judges at a Race for a Plate 5 cnly they utually ſtay 
in the Stand, that they may the better ſee which 
Horſe wins the Heat. 

Now for running for a Plate, there are not fo 
many Obſervations xo be made, nor more Dirett;ons 
requird than what have been already mention'd ; 
only this, that if you know your Horte to be zaugb 
a: bottom, and that he will ſtick at merk, to ride 
him each Heat according, to. the be{# of his perfor- 
mance, and avoid as much as poſſible either riding at 
a particular Horſe, or ſtaying for any , but to 
ride each Heat throughout with the belt ſpeed you 
Can. 

But if you have a very fiery Herſe to manage, 
Or one that us "lh lane 4. and difhcult to be 
beld, then ſtart behind the reſt of the Horſes with 
all the coolneſs and gentleneſs imaginable ; and when 
you find your Horle to begin to ride at ſome 
Command, then put up to the other. Horſes, and if 
you find they ride at their Eoſe, and are hard 
beld, then endeavour to draw them on faſter ; 
but if you 'find their ind begin to rake bot , ang 

that they want a Sob, .if yotur own Horle be in 
Wind, and you have a Looſe in you band, keep 
them wp zo their ſpeed, till you come within three 
quarters of a Mile of the end of the Heat ; and 
then give a Zooſe, and puſh for it, and leave to: #or- 
Zne and you Horſes Goodneſs the Event of. your 
Succeſs, Many 
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_ Many more Rules there are which may not' oc- 
Gar; at preſent to. my memory, and gthers which I 
wrpoſely omit; but theſe may ferve the Zong? 
. Jockey, and for the others which relate to. Fou!- 
play,. 5 croſſing, hanging on the Pots, leaning oh the 
pther Horſeman, yoking, &c. I delite nor to inſtru 
any one in them; and could wi that they might 
never be made uſe. of, but be wholly. relinquiſhed by aft 
honeſt Horſemen. . - - | Soy kar ons, 

Laſtly, when. either your Huvting-Match, or 
your Trial for the Plate is ended, afſſoon as' you 
have rubb'd your Horſe dry, you ſhall cloath him up, 
and ride him home, where the firſt thing you give 
him ſhall be this Drizk to comfort him. 

Take a pint and a half of /weer Milk, and put 
three Tolks of Eggs beaten into it ; then make ir 
lukewarm, and put in three penny-worth of Saffron, 
and three ſpoonfuls of Saller Oy!, and give. ir him 
ina Horn, 

---When this 15 done wre/sbh1ma- fro brly over with 
your Curry Comb, Bruſh, and Woolln Cloth ; ar.dthen 
bath the place where the Saddle foed with warm 
Sack to prevent Warbles, and waſh the Sparring- 
Places with Piſs and Salr, and then afterwards 
annoint them with Turpentine and Powder of Fer 
mix'd together ; and be ſure let the Stable be ver 
well littered; 2nd then cloath him up with all /peed, 
and fo let him fad two hours. "Then feed him 
wehRyje-bread, after that with a very good Maſh: 
"then give him his Belly full of Hay, and what 
Corn and Bread he will .cat. 'Then bathe h1s Legs 
well with Urine and Salr-petre, leave him Con in 
Locker, and fo let him reſt till the next Morning; 
at which time order him as before directed in his 
gays of Reſt. \ 

Thus I have imparted to the publick what my 
own Experience has taught me, relating to this part 
( 
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of Horſemanſhip. T deſire no Perſon to rely on 
hk than chey ſhall find it advent Fs upon 
Praftice and Tryal. It others more skilful would be 
as free to communicate their Obſervations on. this 
Subje&, this profitable part of Knowledge might 
then perhaps be improv'd to perfef#iom. The gij- 
ving a Specimen was all that is here deſigned. If 
the Reader finds any Errors, he is deſired either to 
pardon or amend them. To thoſe that either know 
no better, or want other Helps, this poflibly may 
prove no «mwelkome piece of Service. 


"Wi. « 
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Fozreſt Laws 


CANUTUS. 


a 
CE 


The Charter of the Foreſt of Canu- 
tus the Dane, ſometime King of 
England, granted at Winchefter,in 
a Parliament holden there, Anno 
Domim, 1062. 

e begin the Conſtitutions of Kng Canutus 
— | the roles 
Theſe are the Conſtitutions,or Laws of 

the Foreſt , which I'Canutus King, 

with the Advice of my Nobility, do 

Make and Eſtabliſh, That both 

Peace and Juſtice be done to all the 
urches of: England, and that. every 

fender ſuffer according to his qua- 
lity, and the manner of his Offence. 


- out - o= EO pon mn : 
their Rights 


ohave aceuſhorned 
' ſecured, [whom the Engliſh call Pegened ] con- 
| Yaa 2 ſtituted 


>» Of the Forreſi-Laws of Canutus. 
fituted in every'Phovince of'm Kingvomy t 


Diſtribute Julie , [0 wit _ & wal 
out m 


mend e, 95d he tiers the 

People le yell Foghn ag! England, hy thous: 
We think fit to call the. Chict Men of the Fox 
Feſts [4 = A 7 


- 2, T 


CEE EO 


as Maca We fl not by any means have 
ſuch petſons concern themſelves in'the Admi- 
ih ation of Juſtice : yet ſuch middle ſo2t of 

if after thetr raking apo on them the care of 

the Beaſts of the Forreſt, thall be always repu- 
eb Free Men, {uch as the Danes cajl Ealdermen. 
c' 44 Agaiti; under every one of theſe; ſhall be 
two of the meanerfozt of Wen, whom the En- 
2 call Tine — ; theſe ſhall fake care-of the 
ion and Vert b ght; and ifndergo other 
wins; Dffices -] F20w Falled Foreſters, 02 Keep- 


| xp Such! mean ſl rvant ſhall be free as ſoon 
as he takes his place in our Forreſt, and (ae 
will matntatn all uch at our own Charge. 

6: Allo Fery ane of the Chief Men [0 FVerde- 
row]: ſhall have: _—_ 'year out of our CUard 
[ whichthe (Engl [| Michni ]  wihour, the 


one be the other out , one 

©w0:D; veLan Head-] 

or Two 5 -: illings Mover. | 

Kevarders) ons poiſe ; ne Laer one tie; 
cgar ers 

and ſixty ſhittinggof pf 


M eg 8, Edery 


—_ " 


Df the Forreſt-Laws, of Eanutus; $ 


$. Every one of the meaner fo2t of met. [ 02 
Foreſters ] one Lance, otie C2oſg-bow, and fif- 
teen ſhillings of ſilver. * ©: t 8:1; 

9, That all of them» as well Chief Men [ oz 
Vergerers ] middle fort of mep,; {0} Regarders } 
| Meaner = of _ [02 obkey l Gall-be 

e and quit from a nc SUN tz 
and popular:pleas [ be. dpe Engliſh call Hun- 
dred,Laghe ] anp from all Taxes concerning 
the Wars, -o2 Weapons { which the Eo 
call-Warſcot] and: from all fozein Plaints. + 

10, That- the Cauſes of the Midgle fort of 
Meg [02 Regarders]- and of the Meaner: ſort of 
Men. [9S Forreſters]. and their Cozrecions, ai 
well, C2iminal-as Civil, ſhall be Adjudged and 
Decided by the Provident wisdom and.diſcre- 
tion of the, Chief Men [02 Verderors, ] But the' 
Eno2mittes of the Chicf Men [. 02 Verderors] if 
any (uch ſhall be, (leaſt any Crime ould e- 
pune aceoin CUe our (elf will cauſe.to be 


puniſhed.accowding to our Royal Dilpleaſure. 


1:1, Thele four [Chief;:Men, oz Verderors] thall 
have a Royal Power, ( ſaving In our d, 
and four times in the year the general Oe- 
monſtrattong. of: tke Forreſt,andthe fozfeitures 
of Vert and Veniſon (which the Engliſh call Mu- 
chehunt, ) where . they ſhalt all of -them.. hold 
Clatm;: 02 Challenge. of any thing touching 
the ForreſL Bu ſhall go-to a Theeefold: Judge 
The Chak mtr hal 00 
taitd; The. party ſhail take with bim_ five - 
thers,/and he himſelf ſhalt make the ſixth, aud 
{o by. ſweating be fall obtain a 
Judgment, 92 Cripple Dath. But the Purgs- 


tion Ob, Fire (02 Fiery Ordale) ſhall be by no means 
admittep, unlefs tn ſuc OT Ron the naken 
Cruth cannot ot "TY found 9ut. ky 

2 12, 


Df the Forreſt-Laws of Canutus. 
12, But a Freeman, (f. Pegen ) [ſo that his 
Crime be not inter mariota ] may have an ho- 
neſt Yan who may take an Dath fo? him ( f. 
Forathe) but if he hath not, he muſt ſwear him- 
ſelf, and ſhail not be excuſed from ſwearing. 
13, If a Langer, 02 fozetner, who ſhall come 


4 


from fome place off, be challenged of the 
Foreſt, '@10 the meanne(s of his condition be 
ſuch, that he cannot pzocure a Pledge to his - 


firſt Challenge, (which no Engliſhman may ad- 
judge] -Then He ſhall undergo the King's 
Caption , and there he ſhall ſfay until he ſhall 
0 to- the Judgment of Iron and Water : i. of 
Otdale : But pet tfany one ſhall hurt (uch 
a wei; omg from a place afar off, that 
ts an Dfiender, he that doth hurt him hall 
have his Judgment executed upon him, 

14. CUhoſcever - ſhall, befozy my Chief Men 
( 02 Verderors) of mp Foreſt, bear falſe witneſs, 
- and be thereof convicted, ſhall be incapable fo? 

Ever afterwards to be a witneſs, o2 give his 
Teſtimony in any Cauſe, becauſe be hath loſt 
the-benefit of the Law, and fo2 that his Crime 
be-hall pay tothe King Ten ſhillings ( which 
the Danes tall Half-hang, 02 Halſe-hang, 

15, (Wholoever ſhall offer any violence tothe 
Chief Men' (02 Verderors ) of mp Foreſt, if he be 
Rn 8k Cl 6 vat 

ne, his ri 
halt be cut off. 


Pite ) anD pay to 
fozty ſhillings. "-* *- 18. Jf 


*—* 


'Df-the Forteni Laws of Elndite! 
23, Bit if the fir ſhall kl any Beaſt of the 


Forreſt, he thall pay vouble. the ſeconY time as 


much, a hook as much as 
ny, op Hunting, oe Royal Brad, which 


la'sta to 4 
be,out of teeath. ran (0 Sa) io HF: 


natural Liberty f a Pear, and 

DE pong HE i 
an wu 

a Friendleſs Man. ) re deg : 


25, "But if ſich a Royal Beaſt be kflf'd b 
any of them,The Freeman ſhall loſe his free 


20 The other his Liberty, and the Boudman 


bis Li 


——_ : By Liſhops, Ibbots, and *arons Gal 
ſleriged fo2 Hunting in my Forreſt ex- 

pe thp Teil Roval Beaſts, and if they do, 
they ſhall make (atisfactfon accozding- ro my 
til without knowing the certainty of the 
27. There arecome Beals (velides thoſe of 
the Forreſt ) which, ane oY ey & +: within the 
Bounds-atid Limits of the are tubjec 
- be accountedfo?, when Hunted, by the Laws 
of the-Forreſt,vt3. Wild Goats, Heres afid Conies. 
And there are alſo a great number of Cattle. 
which, although thep' ive within the Limits of 
the _ and are ſubject to the charge any 
w__ the Middle fort of Men (02 Regardors ) 
tthelefs cannot at all be reptted Beaſts 

of or the Foe, as Wilde Horſes, Buffaloes, Wilde 
fo? Foxes ann Wolves, are 

neithee eerhoey as Beaſts of the Fc ,02 of 
Venery,anÞ therefoze whoever kills any of them 
5 od —— amenps! fo) the 97 ma Rs 
any recompence, 3 J2e- 
4 vertheleſs 


jr Forteſt Laws of Catutus, 7 
the kiſtng them, pai Chal Linu 


Ng REES 


is Guilty bf the Brea] 
w9 perſbn 11 Cut bowh a 
| jon fo2 i Beats, making 

Eh ET 


os m Neſs, 02 Vert, itt 
_ fx ſhall have , 02 ke p any 

can Man 0? Kee 
uch Dogs, which the Engliſh call Greyhounds. 
But Free Men may, p2ovided the Dog's Rnees 
'of he Chief Men, (02 A ) 


EE 


ſter 
bg the aſd 


witſin the ect 
Dor. but Ten ſhillings in ones tothe King 


call Veiceres and the Englit TEES 


abs 
F the Forreſt-Lay 
orreſt-Layws ,0f Caputus- 


ven the 
the greateſt Tame 


$3330 _ | 
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4 ef 


ED — 


An Abſtra& 

Of all the LAWS, made ia 
the Preſervation of the Game of 
Venary, Chaſe and Warven, Hawk- 


ing, Fiſhing and Fowling, as well i 
the King's Foreſts, and the Purlieus 
thereof, as 1n the Chaſes , Faddocks, 
| Woods, Parks, Warrens, Fiſheries 
Viyaries, and Grounds Incloſed'i 
any His Majeſties Subjefs, whexy 
Game 1s uſually mae in ENG- 
LAND and WALES. * . 


— i _—_—_—_— 


'Of a om it is, and whereof it doth 


0 py if 
Foreſt" 


Fowls of Warren; Not EEE: 


Fort, wntjour ant frm «= 


to Dlthe Laws and Privileges of the Forreſt: 


Under Seal of E it bet 
”— only to ds Amer  Chown 


and Dignity 

tp 0508 a Soveral P 
prdl conging tet her Fa) Te ;anÞ Oficers be 
ro, and of the Vett and Veni- 


mY 


fon apron 
2. It - a _ of 6 £ of und, 290 , ffozen - 
Cavert, fo? 
Kelience, .atta Safety of .w(ld 
Forteſt'Chaſe and War- 


nithed — £ mitfu 
| — <4 
ged to Gt, 


—_ abide therein under the 
on, fo2 His Royal Paſtime, 


3. A Forreſk fs Circumſcribd; 02 Bounved 


th Jrremavable and Jdelible 
ne ons ng , Rnojurt, ah rea : | r by 
4: It Kee of 8 things3 viz. 1. ” Of Soil. 


2. Covert, 3. Laws; | 4. Courts.” 5. Judges. 
6. I 7. Game. * $. Bounds. 
e. A Forreſt fs not . ne prviledged 


meratl aft manner of 
" 07 care e - Forrel, 
Ages "Warren ;- The 


but only of ones 

a beaſts of Venary,being Ro go _ 

no other, viz. The Hart, the Kind, the Hare, the 

Boar att the Wolf, And Bart Þ 
Hind are beatts of the mus: 02 


fon- 
'BY 


being in- 
EIS - 43 4—y UNE WIE The 


Of the 19% and Priviledges of the Forreſt, tr 
-»6p the 14s ahiderſtood 4 wet! a Stag ghd 
Sager, 9s cA7Y oe Pale Deer of tht 

+ SPOT gxP ny uh 


{ 7; 3 


I IP \ SL 


'of a Fzank-Chale, a P atk, and a Fzee-Wdr: 
, ren, what the are, and, how they bow 
each other. ...-. _ ado 


. 07 Free 
unto 


Chaſe, fs ſranchile xt 


a 
LE 


tr | 
TY. fp between them 
t a Park iS fncisſed, and a Chaſc lies alwa 
Laſtl - Ry = [22 - 
a r 3 n un- 
to a Park, (sthe Liberty of g Free Warrens ( Che 


Pealts 


"INS 


£ 


oor tyros 13 


Wh 13% 172 & LEE 


DE — 


| ofce gent Law in "— 


« R p by Antient 
4 Ts Reprev i =. es Sillwap9M tha einer Bede 
from el time that the ſame was! inhabt- 
the dutho? of Concordantia Hiſt oriaram 
= , That Gurguntius the Son of Belyn, 
this 10and, Kid make certatt Foreths; 


DT TR rI= 


dd of this Kealm 
INS 3; and: So ( with 
nivers AerET Laws: ec 
f ioht, 


thereunto) as 
or 1" Royal PÞaſtime, and DR 
And -when it t1'Þ that 'Dflenders 
*ntred- into thoſe Patvileg's S, and 
i any RIC ING theretn, they hay 
ſevere Puraſhmentrs on 
acetal LEE ich were 
altogether uncertain. ar- 
——— and Unitmtted Cailf 
g: Andchus thoſe Laws were erecu- 
Set Puntſhments continired, until 
year 1016, when Canutus the 


== 
Fs Xt 


HE = ve ox td 


could ray Ny Rn the and 
kk. (uch 


rain Laws 


x Of the Laws and Privileges of the Forreſt. 


ſuch were then latd to be the Kings, as CUtId 
"Beaſts. Birds, &c. fn Lands 02 moods 
ſoever they were found, eupon the td 
—_ made a Law Wh every Fre- 

at his'/pleaſure,' have and take-his dnn Gore 

upon his own- ground, or in 

oy own Fields, gr ng out of the Kings Chaſe;;' Bir 
that all Men ſhould forbear to Dave or Calle the 
Kings Hert or Game in- every place wr ry 


hy ne ſhould have the ſame. / 


pears by the Laws-of St. EBdak 
the CT t he di | 


[2] 
Law of Canurus n-imave "hs 
time, to this Effect, That it-ſhould be law 
every one of his Subjedts to:Enjoy the benefit &f his 
own Hunting, that he could any.way have or make. 
in his own Lands. Woods, or Fields; So that he did 
forbear+ to Hunt the King's Gaine in . his Highneſs 
Forreſts,or other Priviledged Places,on pain lokng 
his life for ſuch Offence. p 
(Uhich Laws were aftertbarvs-Confirmey 
by William the Conquero?, as appears tithe 
27 Chapter, of the Book wherein his Lawg'were 
4-7 an - z and(o were continuey | 
er what death, William-Rufus his Boi, 
in ii manner Continued the 'ſame Lats,” 


bis lt 
* And after his death, King Henry the firſt; ;05 
yother, ; ſucceeding him to the Crown, by.his 
Confirmed all the Laws'sxf the Forreſt 
by re by-Sd; Edward the Confeſſo?, tle be | 
ems, = in the iver: - 


egum ſuatum-: Laws of 
fo continued > os; ali the TT time 


tern yl becrale | 'Teephaa os "Nis 
Charter 


— > -  Y ng CTY LE on I I LE EET : 


4 
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leges,-and Cuſtoms granted by St. Edward 
the Confeſſoz, and Heary rhe firſtz andcontinu- 
ed the ſame dnring his life. 
Atter whole death,; King, Henry the ſecond, 
ſucceeding: him; div, by his General Charters 
Confirm the aforeſaid Laws of the Foreit. in, 
many particulars, but mot without: great Al- 
terations,and Additions. | F02 he Dory, tt any 
by his ſatd Charter, Recite and Declare the 
nature of the Laws of the: Foreſt, and in what 
ſenſe they were taken, and Qted, 92 how inter: 
Td: 02 conſtrued ti times paſt, and wherein. 
ey do differ from the. Common Law of the 
Kingdom; / And that the Kings of England be- 
foze that time, and he himlſetf even then, might 
make a Foreſt in any place of the Realm, wherr. 
They,02 Þe, pleaſed.as well in the Lands any 
Inherttances ofany of Their, 02 His Subjects, 
as in Their, 02 His own. Oemeln Lands; 
CUhich unihmitted, and niaccountable Power, 
claimed by the Kings ofEng)and tn thole times, 
by colour of the Foreſt Laws, over the Birth- 
rights and Jnheritances of thetr Subjects , 
tas a'mightÞ and inſupportable Gxtevance to 
thoſe whoſe Lands were ſo Aﬀozeſted; Their 
Paſtures andthe Þ2ofits of their Lands being 
then devoured by the Kings CUild Beaſts of 
his Foreſts, without any Recompence fo? the 


. And this Law of Aﬀeoreſting the Subjects: 
Lands « then daily (o increaſing ) was thought 
to be a very geat and inſuperable Oppeeſſion, 
not only ts the Nobility ant Gentry, but alfo' 
to the Commonalty of this Kingnom, being 
all of thenr yebarred from Jnciolings 02 Im- 
Moving their own Lands; (0 Atiozeited, air 


t0xced to-let them lie open.  , ©... 
Snd£ an; oe them Kd happen to Offend a- 
B bh gains 


16- Ofthe Laws and Privileges of the Foreſt. 


inſt the Foreſt Laws, Thetr were 
Often erceeving great for a ſmall Offence, and 
the Fozfettures accowding to the Kings ples 
ſure, not regarding the quantity of th Trel- 


pals, 1102 accowing to the Cour 
mon-Law, 

Which rigozous Execution of the Foreſt 
Laws Continued during the life of Henry the 
ſecond, and both - Reigns of Richard the firſt, 
andKRing John ; Every one of which Kings did 


datly increaſe thoſe Oppreſſions, by making 
Ns EE amen 
And this W(chief was not at all remedyed, 


unttl the making of Charta de Foreſta by Henry 
the third, Dd fn the ninth year of his 
Reign, was afterwards Confirmed, and 
Enlarged by Edward the firſt his ſon:CUherebyit 
ts pzovtded , That all TRnens that Hen.3.Rich. 
1. and King John hab eſted and made of 
the- Lands, Meadows, Paſtures, 02 Woods of anþ 
of their Subjects (being not vemeaſh 
Lands of the Crown) ſhould be Dilaffozeſted 
agatn. Fo? thoſe three Rings laſt mentioned, 
had ( in their times ) Aﬀozeſted ſo much of their 
Dubjeas Lands, That the greateſt part of the 
Kingdom was then Converted into Fozeſts. 


Of the Courts belonging to the Fozeſt, the Judges 
thereof, and the Officers attending the ſame. 


"Þ ere be three -Paincipal Courts uſually 
+ kept fo2 Watters of the Foreſe, viz. Che 
Court of Attachments, the Court of Swanimote, 
———g—x = rx 
Foreſt.y e- Jojri : 

being each of them of a ſeveral aiid'ſtievent 


The 


a» - 
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ſame are called fo2, accoding to the Laws any 
Ovfnances of the Foreff-- The Swanimore fs a 
Court ' unto which all the Freeholders within 
the Foreſt do owe Suft, and Service. 

The nert is the moſt Supzeme Conrt of the 
Foreſt, Called the Juſtice Seat, 02 General Seſſions, 
wherctn the Lord: Chief Juſtice, 02 Lord Juſtice 
doth fit ; fo2 unto him tt oniy belongs to give 
JELRunnd in thts 'Court of all offences, and 
to atleſs- Fines, and Puniſh offenders: This 

Court being as the Fountain Head,unts which 
the other Courts of Attachments and Swanimote 
are but (as it were) two conduit Pipes to 
convey the Batters-and Cauſes of the- foreſt, 
that from thence Judgement may be had, and 
gfven thereupon. - $31 

Note, BÞ the Charter of the Foreſt, Chap. 
8. The Court of Atrachments ſhall be every 
fozty dayes throughout the year, and the Court 
of Swanimote thaice in the year. | 

Che officers of the Foreſt whoſe perſonal At- 
tendance 1s required at the ſaid Courts, fo2 
putting the Foreſt? Laws in execution, and the 
puniſhment of offende2s, are paincipally the 
bps Regardors, Foreſters. And. the Bedle of 

Forelt. : * 

1. A Verderor is. Judicial Officer , choſen 
by Writ in the full County Court of the Shire 
wherefn the Foreſt ts, and ſwon to maintain 
and keep the Afliſes of the Foreſt, and to view, 
recetve.,and inroll the Artachments,and Preſent - 
ments of all marmer of Treſpaſles of the Foreſt 
reiatingito Vert and Veniſon. 

Hts office ts' not much unlike, to that of a 
Coroner, £ipectally in thts reſpect; As a-Coroner 
by the Law, is to-view'the dead body of any 
one kflicd ſuddainiy,o2 found dead,and(it being 
unknown how ſuch perſon came vs. of oy 
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death) he ought (upon notice given him) to 
a Lot. ſuch dead body any {pony ſame, 
utre by 


nd the Dath of twelve 


where.\uch dean 
body ſhall be found, upon view. thereof, and 


that means, and Q 
ereof; $0 it is the duty 
of a Verderor, by his office, to look after, and 
view the WWtld Beaſts of the Foreſt, and if any 
of them be found flat wounded, or hurt ( up- 
on notice given to him thereof) he is to go 
unto, and vtew the ſame, and caule an Jnqut- 
ſitfon to be made by a Jury of twelve Men out 
of four of the next Towns: to the Fore, ta 
know how ſuch Beaſt was killed, wounded, 02 
hurt, and by whom, VP 

2, Che'nert is a Kegardor, whoſe .office ts, 
by his Oath;To make the Regard of the Foreſt, 
in ſuch manner as the fame hath been accu- 
ſftomed to be made tn Ancient time; And allo to 
view, and inquire of all offences of the Fouls 
as well touching Vert, ag Veniſon; and of al 
Conceglmeuts of offences, 02 defaults of Fo- 
reſters, aid all other Officers of the Foreſt, con- 
cerning the Execution of their offices. 

Df Regardors there be thee ſozts, viz. Dne 
made by the King by Letters ]Patents,where- 
by the latd Office is fometimes granted fo2 
Life, and ſometimes in Fee. 2. Another ſozt 
made by the Lozd Chief Juſtice in Ey2e of the 
Foreſt,02 by TInit directed to the Sheriff: which 
Regardors are to Exerciſe the ſaid Dfftce- du- 
ring rhe King's pleaſure only. 3. There is 
another ſozt” of Regardors, made pro hac vice 


tantum, f02 the preſent ſervice of the Court of 
Swanimote, 92 to ſerve ſome other time in the 
Bbb 3 abſence 
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oBy. ron bozs that ate 
02 not able otherwiſe to NR Ne icky 
5. The next {11 {s @ Foreſter, who is 
> Vert and Veniſon of the 
in Forek, bed to attend the CUlfld Beaſts 
Er Get, either in Ver x Ver 
> N eni 
-t6 þxeſent the ſattie at the C 


5nd 


eqn rh Foreſt, t6 the end they was R 
fo the quality and quan: 
t gf t ences. 
* Þ Fore King's Foreſt is inade ct- 
Patent Gukt ont the King FL Letters 
ory Wy ts hay fig is Dffire in Fee ; paying & 
aq y mores 6 me, bk 


vrante bene 


He to to ve 
pe ZI they xy Claim to. hold 


LE 


Pe lol and uch 

[ ore- 
ET TT FETs 
ing "and to og. rare 


tþ þ eters 2 Under- Weypeth,” 
4; 4 Bedles "I 3a officer, 02 ſervant of 
the Foreſt, that voth COarn, 02 Smmmon afl 
6 5ppe =O CROIO CE: bes Fo- 
reſt ; He aifo makes all manner of Proclamari- 
| well within Courts of the Foreſt, ag 


p00 981 atid execli all the Proceſs of the 
bur ,both tir hi Ah, ng execute all manner 
tas Dean, Þvictal, v2 other- 
[ Bui: 
Verderors at £t 
Ad nts, fs, To it there to fee The Artach- 
receive the of the Foreſters, any 
Be hen ev Bp 
wy fer them in their 0 


Foreſt, AS Baths df Liberties, op Ytineranc of 
Liberties as / 

' Office of Gourt of 

ments of the: wo Aa of Vert has-Veniſon, 
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The office of the Foreſters, a2 Keepers at this 
Gy is eG To preſent offenders, andoffences, 
@ Creſpale S, and to bying in Attorbments 
there, that they bave made ofoffenders, touch- 

ing Vert and Veniſon, whom 


phave attacheu 

=] committing ſuch +- F 
This Court of Attachmeats iS kept'by the 
Verderors, and therefoze ſametimes called the 
Verderor's Court ; and pet at this: Conrt all 
the Foreſters , and other —_—_ and Miniſters 
of the Foreſt ought to ar,and give thetr at- 
tendance. Here Woodwards pelent on 

offences py within their chavge, ana 
the deaths of (Uild beaſts of the Foreſt, to the 
-- - — My x Actachment, fo 
0 anp me Oe } 

nn.e let the Forcſzers, whole office 


of — ta tothe Court of Swanimote, the Verderors 
are the Chief Judges thereof, alt bh oe 
Chief CUarden of the Foreſt , 02 his 
doth _ there ; but, it as 
a Judicial Officer, fo2 no 8 ac officer may, 
the Common Law, make a Deputy. | 
could the Lo2d Chiet Juftice of the Foreſt 
A make a Deputy, 02 ottit one to ſit 
th ce in the G2and 02 Court 
eo fy to of the —_—_— the Statute of 

32 H. 8. cap.35. Did authoiile ſuch Lows Chief 
SULTS to make Deputtes to execute their 
es, by CUhitings 02 Muſtruments under 

ther bands, and and ſea os LY the Seals of thetr 


Bur? there "150 fi h power ven by any 


Statute tg e Foreſt to 
make any = rhe Free 


be commonly two Deputies in eve- 
” theres , which ne called Ln Lieutenants , ou 
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is to (ay; The 'Lieuttnant of the Loy Chief 
| Of Lozd Jufticein Eyre of the gore@, and 
-= " Lieutenant of the chtef UCarden of the 
-FTret, \ ; BAL. {24 5 #43vi 0d 
| Fit the all by hep ras 6 op Coart of 
mote be: kept-thaice tn 't iS - Io 
'x.' Dn: the Fifteenth-Ddap. betoze Motels L 
when the Agiſtozs of the King's CUoods do 
meet rogether to take the Agiſkhments tn the 
-Demeſn UUoovs. of: the Crown, --2. About 
-Mantinmas,when the Agtſtors recetvethe King's 
Wwawnage ; and to thele two Courts muſt come 
the King's Foreſters, Verderors and Agiſtors , 
by Diftre(s. and no other Dfficer, 02 Biniſter 
of the foreſt. ..3. The. other Court :0f-Swani- 
mote ſhall be kept the Fifteenth day befoze 
-Midfopumer-day,whenthe Agiſtors meet'to fawn 
the King's Deer, and at this Court ſhall come 
the Ring's Foreſters and Verderors,by Diltrels, 
Ann no other. ' But'now the Law 1s; that all 
.the Officers of. the: Foreſt ought to appear at 
£very Swanimote..not only the Verderors, Regar- 
.dors, Agiſtars, Woodwards,, and all other per- 
ons within the Circuit of. the Foreſt, which ary 
F2eeholders ; but alſo out of every. Town 
and:Utitlage, within the Foreſt, four Wen and 
a Reve.;. fo2 if any of theſe make. default, at a- 
ny Court of Swanimore holden within the Fo- 
reſt, every of them ſhail be Amerced-fo? his de- 
cauit, and ftuch Amercement. Eſtreated.to the 
_ CUatven of the Forelt, to levÞ the ſame 
Pp Oiſtrels. oi. CIAT gets *þ 30G HH: 1: 
- Note , by the wands, Miniſters of 'the Foreſt, 
avove-mentraned,'arc tntended the Stewards of 
the Court of Swanimete, who ought ta be Yen 
of Learning, and. wefl sktlfd tm: the.Laws , 
f'2 ſome ]Þleas ofthe Foreſt are Tryed, in the 
© wre Hf Swaniniote Only, as appears by the pe 
TREE OTC | | 
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Chap, 22- 
There it isſaid; That if a Ban be Attached 
cutting: of Banghs within-the Forett , at 
ea appertatns. to the:Court of Swanimote, 
e. the Steward: there;Anno«Edwor. - | 
- Mert, in over;-we'ſhall Treat of the High» 
Cort of Juſtices$car; 02 Grand-Seſlions of the ' Fo- 
reſt; and the/Lotd Chief: Juſtice of 'the Foreſt. 
73! 'Dfitce of Ldrd Chief Juſtice of the - Fo- 


Aſſarts ann ; 
"Leets, Hundreds, Goods of 'Felons,” Fugitives ann 
Outlaws, Felo de ſe, Waifs, Eftrays,. Deodands , 
and ſuch itke Jmmunittes and other Liberties 
within the Foreſt: as ltkewiſe of ſuch perſons 
that Claim 'to kfll Hares, and other Beaſts of 
Gul and Warren, Win the For, 
He hath alſo an abſolute. + ty 
a} rt 
Vert 01 Veniſon; | 
Determined befoze any other Juſfices, e 
fuch as are appointed by Commiſſion under 
” Great Seal to atd and aflift him in the execu- 
«tton and perfozmance of his Dffice, x : 
n 


the Year» 
'of 

May 
That 
"his 


id eater mto 4 certain Foreſt:,- 


nion the Court 


21th 


are two Caſes fn 
was, That. th! 
onrerning 
bn 
power, 
in 


this there 
ie, 

Cc 
R__ 


Hen..7. 'T 


HHH 
RTE 


= did: 

t 

on wire | 
in any 

Friets of the Forreft, 


. And of 


Book of 
or 
Att 


, 
$ 
IH 
S 
L 
E 
a 
2 


< ſhall have 
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;ta Fropmon all Che Probes, dlaks- 


fo7's 


Fr: 


es, 

Artathe 
BE 
= 

mat- 


& the Premil 


o Warranto. 
another Summons directedivo 
be ann oy foo Forel, YOON all che 
bw Verderors peas, = 
Miniſters of the fora to to the (a 
Court, anÞ being with them all the Rolls, Wri- 


rings, 
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tings att Attachments of the - 'Foreſt (- made 
lince the laſt Court, 02 left there undetermined) 
concerning the > and Veniſon of the Foreſt; 

Age 
{roted ſince the laff Court; attd 


My _ Rolls o on 
concer fame 
-8S ſhall ber OED IA bo the Court, Laft 
, tO cauſe all ſuch perſons to 'appear at t 
id Court,'4s Claim any' Liberties, 02 Fra 
Within the Foreſt, to thew- by what Warrant 
og bpotcy they Vivell 
ote, er | 
Within the Foreſt ie without, they be'futn- 
-moned to appear at the Juſtice-Seat of the 'Fo- 
reſt, in reſpec- of the Lands within the ſame, 
do ſerve there upon Inqueſts, , ought to appea 


in p20 Hover al ch onys con uer ? 


f otherwiſe,”'-\. 
are to- 


qr ntepe of making hin the 
L 
may appear there either in n_Per on, 02 by At- 


topney, at their own Elections 
;. Note, That all the-Rofls of ſuch offences 
as have paſſed the Courts of Attachments oy, 
Swaninote, are-to be ſealed up bp the Verderors, 
-and kept Gntfi the nert -Court-of Juſtice-Sear , 
and then they are to preſent the lame to- the 
Lord Juſtice ft-Eyre of the Foreſt. - 
But if-any Officer 02 Miniſter of the Foreſt , 
t hath t : Cuſtody of ſuch Rolls ( at ſuch 
ane, o& Court - of Juſtice Seat f$- holden ) 


of ti thelr 'Lands ( itt what Counry foever thep 
'be) do not bytag-in ſuch Rolls the Firſt-day 
'of holving the (atd Court, there tall ( Tue out 
* R rec P 


Deirs, Executors, Aﬀighs, 02 Cenants | 


a aca oo 04  . © > az 
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Precepe to the: Sheriff of the County , where 
f Tavo bo ite, < Commanding him,That 
ihe Cite and Childzen of ſuch der, be- 
ing firſt by him turned out of Doozs > he 
«cauſe to be uch 0 all the-Lands and Tene- 


« ments of ſuch offender in his Bailywick , fo 
«that he be reſponſible to the Lord Juſtice fn 
«Eyre of the Foreſt, as to the value of them 
« f0z @ Peat, unleſs the Tenants - of ſuch 
6 Lands come befoze the end of the Pear, and 
< byfrig in the ſatd Rolls. 
an ohne Br 
Or e, 

Po (hould happen to be caſi 


, their 
make a Fine with the King: fo? the ſame. 

-O2 if it happen ſuch Rolls be burnt, o2 other- 
wiſe deſfroyed by the Common Enemy of the 
pet that hall not avatl fo2 an Ercuſe 
by the Laws of the Foreſt (though at Com- 
mon Law it would be allowable ) but even in 
this caſe the officer in whoſe cuſtodythey 
02 had the Charge'of them by tye direction o 
tbe Court, muſt make his Fine fo2 the ſame N 
elſe his lands ſhall be fetſed : And ſoft is o 
ASiEN ,'if they fafl of their Rofſs, 02 Ac- 
[' G 

Likewiſe if the Verderors make default at the 
Court of Juſtice Seat, thep ſhall be Amerced f 
the ſame. and diftrained by their lands, 


cart their Rolls; Jndi>ments, and other 


gs concerning the Foreſc. 
!, Chat-befoze ariy Juſtice Seat of the 
Foreſt can be holden, the Regardors muff make 
thete- Regard, which is-done by the Ri 


(ent by the Lord: Juſtice fn Eyre to 
Keri of Ha County, where-the Foreſt het - 4 
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Tony = 


_—_ 
I. hands and 

FX 20 But in E 

Foreſt , at. mi of jj Seat br oe 


And then the Lord Chief Juſtice fn Eyre,;g2 his 
EIN Ax VEE 
that a ace in 


Con ce Juſtice Seat Of the Foreſc 
coun. Nancy Maney received tv 
Dogs ke anerpevcaed wii 


mans: Sear; Tho Ns 71 
meet Gor: Or tice-Scat ; 


Nuſances of the: =: The 
ol iu the os _ 5 


A con torus An 
Lane 
after 


been ESE oe Lawn EE 
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anw ene (s 


Of the Limits of the Foteſk, and the Offences com- 
mitted therein, and how to diſtinguiſh between 
an Offence committed within the Foteſt, and 
within the Regard of the Feſt, 


3o- Ofthe pts gene" 
is s meant the the niffance and .the 
5 


ble afac off. and conſp view of the 
ſon authoriſe to. to mo out the tmits.of. the 


yo as a dwelling houſe, a Mill, &c. -Laſtiy,; 
Chtng oX wow. Baundary, is underſtood any/ 


wherewith the Foreſt iS bounded; that 


n the Levet, and not higher in view than 


vil of the Foreſt it ſelf is, as. a Kiver, 
Ea: 


way,&c: And theſe axe the arks,Peres, 


any Poundaries, ſpoccen of , whereby a 
Foreſt iS circumicribd, being .irremovable and 
indelible; fn regard they are ſtich Thi - - be 
immovable of themſelves,02 Digtwn) 


thers, as Hills, Churches, 


permanent NO adaries great Crerg Creoes Rug | 
known have been Oeve feof tor that 


e, —_ and u 
wo reS ee areal th 
ble as hoes db preſerved by Patter 0 Recowd'or 


Peeſce 
t is) nerp mnatertal and requiſite fo all 
fons to be el acquainted with, o2 at ul per- 
bave ſome competent knowledge oftheBounds 
02Limits of the. Foreſt, eſpecially ſuch Gentle- 
_ —_—_ {ive _—_ the lame. any the officers 
DCeTieS Lhevel - 'fo2/ if one be preſented = 

killing a Cum Beaſt of the Foreſt, the 
where the ſame was done onne punctually to 
be known, fo2 it mfrht be killed out: of the;:F5- 
reſt, and then no: offence tothe i Foreſt-lavs, ers 
cept in ſome- ſpecial caſes; and therefore 
Limits of the Foreft ought. — ta 
known; - Do accmving.to- the words of 
Penh of the: 9th: of Hen:' 3 Artic. 2.' 

who dwelt out of the  Foreit .thati n_ 


and of a where- 
on any thi ihe fol Nana thats may Te Ns, pets 


a a « S444 4 ki« cz 4 LC cos 


” » 
_ as Aa na aca ac Go, Ms amr g——_—_Y MA 


Of the-lasaud prviegts of the Foreſt A, 
in pc 


Fool. amt 


h ithout. - eel Ma+ 
who ths Anno 21 = iq per ee vo 
«find any Crepe wa liberty 
——_— Foray FA afte T, and MEET 

< oikhin the . made. 

er es 


«tg Vnel? bu ſfand anto the keace 


- he rroter 30 A any ch Me in this. = 
oy. 


*not be fm 
be tore dc 
OTe 
1, W 


fame, 02 

| *the Foreſt, 
the. Foreſter ' may plead the ot fatute in 
7 <> Ts butt otherwt it wilt be Felony 


_ farther it is to be obſerved, That al 
ed and Boundaries of the, Farelt ,.ar 
tg to the Aſſzes of the Foreſt, Anna 6. 
Ed. 1. inttrely the Kings» and reel. ot.the 
Foreſt , Ka n ſotne particu ar caſe 5/4 
where the do conſiſt of ſuch things Ef 


_—_ tio'tntreſt in, 02 t rhat are 

any lnccoue & teltef to 'the Ei 

foreſt, Fo if a dwelling oule 

like, be a e, 02 Bark 2 Ove 

King ſhall not have any intereſt in the 1 ne 

theredy, fo? the reaſon above mentioned.  .. 
the Aſſizes of Pickring Anno $ Ed. $. 

It wo was djuv en, That uo perſon. mfgtt fi 

any y River þ Arg <ot Jvee An 

9 .withou Arranr, Vecauie it 1 

ff the _— and the Kings as a "res of the 


Foreſt. 
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inditte che 
| Darwent, = 


Foreſt, attÞ 
m3 But 


Foreſt. 
Aſſizes an Foreſt, Anno 
6 ZESTIN _ICUer —_ erfon 
«| ſhailbe fot Ks Nik onroras emeaſn 
- wood Fs the pd of oe _ 

»Yq artery 

Verderor, bend by Ple- 
HG LY) e pet hap the _ the 
ali(hall be: aPPratled. and the namesof the 
« 221cdges ſhall be written in the Roll of the.Fo- 


&reſters amd Verderors. Here the wong [ L-—i4 
in n the Regard of the Foreſt } ſhaibbe 


o__ within the Limits of the Foreft; Burtt 
TE CES panes 

76S I 

he PL arr habiy c t 


athens the gi'B (f 2083, ih "it be 


oberg - Ky the gnw 


ee be be vidra el 
peri et Bounds, win DE 


p whirh t it appears, hat (i ch'& 
ls diflcainabie withit the. 1. gy ony 
-— om batels Foreſt, which are he. Hanne 
leſs out of the pard 2 oe Fore. being per- 
adventure in ſuch.places as ME by 
Charter out of the 2Burth ben.anys e mrge fee the 
Foreſt, As rheara by be Yer mbiulations 


of Whitby has 
ing an Hart in 
IBnteches of 


A =, A behavix 'the ' : 
the an-Qvn committed 
within the Foreſt , and within: the Regard' of the 
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mave of the Foreſts jy Edw. the firſts time, whert 
Sdunds 


= deverit WEIS ethi the Limits and; 
, oreſts 


Exempted out of the Bs 
| t (the F Foreſt ; on that there ha bappengts 
imes Towns, Parks, and W 

i wit - bhe Bounds and Limits ofa Lv 
which notwith(tanding are no patt bf ſuch 
Foreſt, IS Wallwood in Eſſex fozmerly was _ 
ing wi n the Foreſt of Waltham, ant 
rt thereat, no2 withiti the Renard of ks 

; And (0 Havering Park is within the 
reg and Bounds of the ſaid Foreſt of Ai 
os, nevertheleſs, out of WP R ry '6f the 

and not any part there my ſit 
E rivk s.Latids, a} woodotha bean 
f; a Foreſt, are within the Regatd of the latfie 

and- all ſuch ag ate within the 1 __ 
Bounds of a Foreſt, any are av part thereof; 

are out of of t ard of the Foreit : Aft this 
is is the me the difkinction to be made of 
the wo2ds , Within the Regard of the Forefr , 
Within the Limirs [92 Bonnds] of the Foreſt; - and 
In the Foreſt. 


”"—— 
— 
—Y 


Of the Time of Fawning, fot the Der of the 
Foreft ; called the Fence 5 or oebivden- 
month, and- how all perſons ought to de-' 
mean themſelves in the Fo2eſt uring that 


time, 
PÞY Þ the Charter torof th Foreſt of Henry the third 
Artic, $8. The t £0 of Swanimote 


Mameryat to be kept fift#n days beſo2e 
ery.at, which time que a the Foreſters, Ver- 


ors ſhould meet togrther £02 
the ko fie of he i Bray br 
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ing the time of their Fawning, whichis called 
the Fence, 02 Forbidden Month; © * 
This JHonth conlifts of thirty days, viz. 
en days befoze Midſumer, and fiftten days 
During this Month diligert Watch and 
VSard muſt be kept in every Bailywick through- 
olit the Foreſt, That no perſon be ſuffer'y to 
go out of the Kings Þigh way, leaſt he ſhould 
cal, 02 carry away the young Fawns; No? 
ſhall any Swine be then uffer'd to remain in 
the Foreſt, leſt they deſtroy the ſame: Noz 
ſhailany perſon be ſuffered to go up and dothn, 
02 bung into, 02 drive any Cattle ox? Beaſts 
through the aſt grounds of the Foreſt, out 
of the High way, leſt thep diſturb the Deer tn 
the time of their _— % 
And farther it is to be obſerved, Chat dur- 
ing this Month the Foreſters are to give 
JNotice to cach houſe within every Bailywick 


in the Foreſt, to keep th-all their dogs, and not- 


C:iffer any of them to go abzoad, whether they 
be $Paſiiffs erpeditated, 02 any other kind of 
Dons what toever. 

Fo02 ſuch perſons ſo wandring about t 
Foreſt, at this tume, without ſpectal buſineſs, 
ſhall be Attach'd by the Watchmen and USar- 
ders, and b2zought before the Verderors. = 

N?2 if any perſon ſhall be found, at this time, 
to hurt 02 courſe any wild beaſt within the 
Foreſt, 0? to carry away Core Bla Fawn; 0M 
to carry with him, out of the Þigh way, any 
Bow, Gun, 02 Engine to hurt yoni 
"Beats of the Foreſt, he ſhall be Attached and 
brought befoze the Verderors. | ws 

Likewiſe, (fany dogs ſhall be fotind running 
about the Foreſt, at this time , to diſturb 02 
affright the Deer , they ſhall Enquire: hol 
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they-are, and bring them unto. the Verde- 
ro 


, ff any Deer ſhall be found hurt, 02 dean 
within the Foreſt, at'this time, they ſhall En- 
uire of the, manner of its death, azH;infozm 

the Verderors thereof, mM 
And ich is the ſeverity of the Lawig of the 
Foreſt, That if ſuch Watchmea,o2 Wardeirs,ſhail 
endeavgur to Appzehend. any Treſpallers, 02 
the Verderors, as afozeſatd,.but cannot,by rea- 
ſon of Reſiſtance made againſt them ; in ſuch 
caſes theſe Dfficers ſhall, by the Laws of the 
reſt, make Hue and Cry. atter ſuch offenpers 

| they be taken. 


—— — 


Of keeping Dogs within the Foreſt and Expedita- 
ting the ſame, and the Forfeiture for keeping 
them Unexpeditated therein. | 


N Otwithſkanding the ſtricneſs and ſeverity 
1 V of the Laws of the Foreſt , the Jnhabt- 
tants within the ſame are allowed to keep ſuch 
Dogs as are neceflary fo2 the pzeſervation of 
their Dwelling Houſes, and Goods theretn,al- 
though ſome kinds of Dogs are fozbidden to be 
kept within the Foreſt , ercept by ſome partt- 
cular perſons. | 
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roat fhon 
mop F fe fo mieift tt: not ko} his Ser- 


| ried vo 


of Profit and leaſure, he may, 
that reſpect, lawfully Firſtifie the 

a Pourallee-Man 

be ch Uuſfifie t6 "or wikh- his bones, wet 
cat fidt Juſttfre to Hunt wi eve p 


in both fo2 himſelf, and fo2 his 
Pt the Laws of the Foreſt, arid Charters 


he eonrernitig the Porrallees do fozbſd every 
q! to . 2 miake-Courſe after an} Deer, 
| Ponrallee, APN foty Days, terf 

6 harh nave rat _Fludtrr 

'o Precio. | 


then | 
"Tg £0 Nirdlſces of n Accold, 
they are forced wk the ne by the Hunters, 
« and bloWing of: p00: fo- 1p nat 
Fo? refiie, Bs are ptt- 
Cee 2 vilegen 
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vileged to-reft in peace foo fozty da , without 
A hunted, Chaſed , 02 otherwt moleſted; 
hich time it 1s preſumed they will et- 
return of themſelves unto the ig car 
rechaled thither by the Rangers 
Dogs: And t = the Uiild ee Me Dn 
that time of betty allowed them to remain 
there undiſturbed, as appears by the Charter 
g2anted fo2 the Pourallees of the Foreſt of Windſor 
in the County of Surrey. 

-, No Pan fhall preſume to Hunt within 
ſeven iles of the Bs wders of the py 
bis own Pourallee within fo2th nays next 
the King hath iſſued out his Proclamation, — 
claring his Royal Will and | Biealuee tor make 
a General Hunting fn that Fo Becaule that 
wuring all tat time, the ill VPealts of the 
Foreſt ought to have the liberty and freedome 
of their Coverts and Thickets to enjoy their full 
- repoſe and quiet therein, unttl the ing comes 
to view them, and make choice of ſuch 8s he 
hall think fit to Hunt and Chaſe fo2 his Game. 
 -8, Jt is not lawful foz any Ban to Hunt in 
the Pourallee, at ſuch time as a Foreſter is (erv- 
ing a Warrant within that part of the Foreſt, 
that bozders upon ſuch Pouralleez No2 at ſuch 
time as any J2obleman tis Huoting tn ſuch part 
Of the Foreſt; ( Jfſ{uch Pourallee-Man have notice 
given him thereof.) That the Game in the For- 
_ may not be diſturbed at (uch times. 

nd laſtly, 2g Pourallee-Man , 
perſcn may Hunt 02 Chaſe any unſeaſonable 
Deer, v3. Deer of Antler, fn the (Uinter, 01 

Dore and other winter Deer, 0 Os 
hen. they are out of ſeaſon eo — 
Gen. and not fit fo the u 


Belides (as hath been caid befoze WE ac 
commonly not able.to ſtand Courſe, th 
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fo} themſelves, by making their Eſcape tnto 
Foreſt again : 'Fand eNTEE the Laws of 
Foreſt Do utterly the Courling, 
Hunting, 02 killing MA. gd =O 02 
elſewhere, while they are out of Seaſon. 


And theſe are the ne. and D2dinances of 
the Pourallees made in time of ary 's = 
Second, At pe ilar hich thoug 
cfiefly to reſpect rp Fung nt 


Ten Arr 2 Tn nid, the Tl 
ore 

—_ and vependance upon the Common 

and Statute Len of x Upon rhe bet in- 

deed grounded upon the Reaſon of the 


mon Law. 


————— _ —__TC 
—_ 


Of the Officers belonging to the Pourallees, call- 


ed Rangers, 
Dagmuch as the Pourallees were once, ann 

F in (ome ſenſe (i!l are Foreſt, therefore if was 

necefſary to have Officers there. 0 yams and 

take upon them the Chmrge 

of the wild Beaſts of the = that thou 

happen to make their Eſcape cut uf the Foreſt 


and come therein; fo? otherwiſe the Laws of 
the Pourallees could not be  CONOIED, and (o the 


Foreſt would be WON by the Boren 
NOT. 
Ss in ſts —y are 


ns contiverable of, and to Foreſt fo 


all Offiters in the Foreſ: have charge of the 
Vert, and Veniſon of the Foreſt, nt rf bo. 


bath ( no-charge of - 77 but) only charge of 


Veniſon 
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Veniſon comiifr out of t he Fore t into 

2llees, his Place of 

Office is ts'Conduc ek ae 


the fo 
This cer is a 5 
Patent EEE in rs 
'; . Under the Gre 
"of 20, of o 
bl out of 
attt . [Fe Deer bg 


of Fes uer 
anowalÞRe Proper Eg iT c 
The Subſtance of his Oath is this," 01% 


To Rochas ; (nd ip his Honnds' 

the nwhifd Beaſts of the Foreft, as 

range out of the ſame tits his Po! 
Topyeſent ail unlawful Hunring, and *bdtths S. 


of wily Beaſts of Venary. and Chaſe, as well 
_ the Pourallees as wtthtn the Foxeit. | 


Kr 


iſt 
"2 


T4 


ofe, md-all-other Dfferites at 
the nert Court of Attachments ,' _ $ TION 


4 thallt fir bappen,, 


Bebe: Tie, bo nt Pr 


an 1500608 &he Sib t0 Sly 
NE or fn, a (6 deeanſe 
but there yan, th Evglang, 
Hod/aov Gilargen 

Ad - t 


ROS WY 
a yo. M1 


: reſters Ma} nlam tt WL 
Sq ' 4 * *f 


' be rd pt A 


How and whe Foo is 


elſe at_the next Con rol 
Seat, : Eo 


why :, For 
: Ws RE 


1 


fp anyihe + an 


7 pol (#1 


— - ——_— 


_ Privikeg pt tÞ5 Or: 69. 


> 


d, 32h Ji 97307 + <2 þ oo oY 


4 ©fferitt.8". ras 


WTot 


; cone pt $: 


fences 38 
Jay ments I 


Offences. at hp oc : 
he Verdet6rs, Fo eſters Re- 


dC 


"Offences a hbarien ©! 
Ts 

"how: It the me 
> Pour Pnchs ere 


d at the _ neg, of | the Lo 


ELce 4 
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02 other ſuftice in Eyre of the Fo- 
5 NEDLE: Im _ 02 both: 


x 0} 
Ep nn gn oe 


ved unto the Lord 

Juſtice, 02 other Yer Jt in Foe oft reſt 

| PE 
py 
oural 

true, then the _ 

the NE 5s Aur, Rents any Mu bs 

k Tre Traverſable. by the Aſliſes of 

the Sir ofeſt ,' we 7 inas Adjudged * the whole 

this 'Trenr, in July in-the 24th Bear of the 
Keg [y 

5 Offend bich were all Mn 

of Recon, z and therekoze fot Tr 


pſti the Foreſt. 

'. AG Prctentne al Bo of _ 
moty, - op e Foreſters , 
Saence £9 ted-within the Foreſt, z the be 
lees thereof, are there'to be del 

t Ae to -Jnquire of the 
Wer. and if they find ſuch 

ll hereof tn -, w, bur ha 
nor = to Traverſe "flich i 

of by becauſe it is contra pfo the / 
trep in the Foreſt, 02 any 
Seeing Cer befoze © Lord 
Chief "Juſtice, * uſtice in Ey'y of the Fo- 
reſt, We Ser 02 Court gf Grand Seſſions 
Court, at the' Juſtice-Seat hoſven at Waltham- 
Croſs itt Eſſex, befoze the Earl of Bedford, 'then 
L ort Chief-Juſtice in Eyre of all the Foreſts ON 
f Queen Nan the e certain 
Offences were preſented-/at the ſath- Court of 
ice Sear : 4 Foreſters and }] 

becauſe they were 111 firſt pze REIN OND 
of Swanimore, any found by the Jury £ 
Coney, by which means they NEDOns 2 


a 


Poxeover 
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Df i 
Dffence £ within lt wee 
Pourallees thereof, at-efthev'o the Courts of 
rachments, 02 Swanimote, and ſuch Dffendoz yo 
dwell in a ozeſn County, 8 out of the Foreſt, #0 
that he cnn000 be Atta chev by the the Foreſters to 

vers {ains, ; then go Sheng 


atlas # Commonl he Pact o& 
>. ie muſt be Exacted, 92 called to appear 
a Over hi s "Body at five ſeveral 
Courts, aftd hen he is quinto exatus, 


fifth time ca 7H -- appear - dh Coroner E 
County 


in no 


appearing 
ounce On TITE D, that is, out of = 


(hall be taken as an Dutlaw 
found, and oy forfeit - 
atid Chattels to the Ki As and the 
his Lands, by Inquiſition of 
"9 aitly Ce (hall — OY of 
les of Char ven to 
of SEE as Cats Fel FE 


mitted in the Pourallees, 
thar —_ 
VED = 


and Jnlargeth 
out his ve wy and Ditehes whereby 
3+ If 


Arti- 


reſt is ſtrell 
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% . : »* - 4 - " j 
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i his. Pome; 27 


7 
Us kn 


12. If &t there 17] Non that dwellet 
about the Bo2ders of the Foreſt, which ke 
any ſtrange Greyhound, and waitet 
King's Deer are out of the Foreſt, anD 
teth ſuch Deer, ſo that they Return Home, and 
that means are hurt, 02 flatn. you ſhall 
Preſent who he is, and who ows the Grcy- 
— OG RELEE —_ 
13. J Teth there be any Perſon within the Ju- 
risdiction of this Court, that keeps any Hounds, 
02 Greyhounds, anÞ is 19t qualitfied ſo to do by 
the Laws and Statutes of this Kingdom , 
who Hunteth in the Pourallee of his own authoz- 
ou ſhall Preſent his Name, the Time 


8 Pan : 
Foe 


An Abſtra 


Of all the $ tante-LAWS, from 


Magne-Charta to this Time, made 
for the Preſervation of the ay 


of Hunting, Hawking, Fiſhin 
Fowling, in F oreſts, Chaſes, Park Tri 
Warrens and Fiſheries; in ENG- 
LAND and WALES. 


_” 


Charters and Ordinances of the Fozeſt, 


LI Foreſts Aﬀoreſted bp H. 2. (hall be view- 


Lawful Den, and Fo- 
buy 4.3. Woods but his A o 


NE En eg 


are i are Wee VerE, fo 


9 "Al EEE fo converted from Woods by 
Rich, 1, 02 King John, ſhall be Diſafforeſted, un- 
as they be our Demeſne Woods, Cap. z. _ 

FA 


—— 7 EA 


the Ke as-well 
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Alt pretares, Peers, Kiiphts,arT other Free- 

A. Joe Lone Ls 

. them, as they did at the Coronation Of H. 2. Cs 


quitted eſhures, Waſts a2 Aſlarts 
made \,of the ation of 
H. ; gs ep the Kin fo: wwatds 
6 foy the tojns, 
* | oy reve (heir 


hatiorf MN 


F Y _ ſs, 
i Te: ky 
EL 


au 15] a Di Midſititfh At 
Ani k an =P Ce Þ 
at at the others, onely the Foreſters hn Verde- 
De ety 
m 
ws Nl OE Grees Hye; ag _—_ 
an 


5 PST = 


4, and? 


OE Eo 

Fel tt i nopddoiep 
Rt preſent; 
c toblo 


abcnr. BY Callfitii 4 Horn To 
& 1 Lz TTNTLL 

Wh  Feeeaah within the foreſt, 

(Uupoh 68. un 

Marlpit, Wy 02 Yo 


EOS 
Group 


, ſo it. be not to the nuſance 
þ.... Cap. 12, 
p Freeman my x bis Artis Antits 


| y In his Woot pew <p: 
14) ©4435 114 ; P | 
na EE 

and ongly.of fuch ag ben tek Fete 


T, an As "mey lk it gal 43 
bland 
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phe fake 
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7Y Of Lows ag wipe Privileges of the Foreſs;. 


n.of ſuc 2s care lt 
CE be taken of ſuch wry dure 


: Barke, 02 Coal, a 
— Anrogp of 


thep take them out of of the Rings 


15; All perfong outlawed fo | Treſpals in in 
Foreſts ſince - al me of H. 2. unto the Coro- 
nation of H. 3. thallbe releaſed, finding ſureties 


to offend no 
16, No Con Zable. refian MN Bailiff, hal 
= Pleas Of Foreſts fo2' Green Hue 02 Huntihg: 
XI Foreſter 'ſhall attach ſich Pleas, and 
Netw the m to the Verderors of the Provinces, 
noel WON an d peeTe ent em incloſed 
nto the Joftice of the 
oa when he comes into thoſe to hold 
_— of the Foreſt, to be determined before him; 
P. 1 b 
I7, The King grants theſe Liberties of the 
Foreſt to all Pen, ſaving to all other perſons 
the Liberties and Free coſtomes int Foreſts, Warrens 
—— which they have fozmerly en- 
oh The "Laws nemanded the impzifonment 
of Treſpaſſers in their Parks, and Ponds, but it 
was denied by the Ring and fo yeferred. Mer- 
ton. Chap. 11.' 20, H. 
19, 


Realm 
im; 02 
en. Weke” Cap. -q 3 E.t. 
= 2. oney A Fore, Parker 02 Warrener, Kan Fn 


fo2 killing a Treſpaſſo2 , who 


re the Peace Cried unto hfm) welt __ 
ſa it-be not done out of 
pri in malice. $rar.21/Er, + 27. 
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_ 21, Thoſe to whom the Ring hath granted 
Purlica (whereby their Woods are Diafforeſted ) 

{i be quit of the Charge of the Foreſt, but 
then they are to have no Common there. How- 
beit ſuch as are wtiling to return their Woods 
into the Foreſ;, ſhall enjoy Common and other 
Eaſements as thep did befoze. Ordinatio Fo- 
reſtz. 3 - A _— S k, coal 2 

22. elentment of tir es, Green Hue , 
and Huaring tn Foreſts,ſhall be made at the nert 
Swainmote, by the Foreſters within their ſeveral 
Bailiwicks, befMe the Foreſters, Verderers, Regar- 
dors, Agiſtors, And other Miniſters of the Foreſt, 
and they ſhall be alſo enqutred of by the Oatbs 
as well of Knights, as other Lawfit Men (not 
ſuſpected) of the neareft parts where the. re(- 

es were.committed: and the Preſentmencs 
0 enquired of ſhall be ſotemnly confirmed,ann 
Sealed by the Seales of the ſaid Miniſters. 
Ordinatio Foreſtz, 34 E. 1. cap. t. 

23. Jf any Officer Ddfe, 02 be- otherwiſe Hit- 
d2ed, that he cannot Pyeſent at the Swanimore, 
the Juſtice of the Foreſt, 02 his Lieutenant, ſhall 
put another in his Place, that the Inditmenr 
may be made nevertheleſs by all, in Fozm a- 
fozeſatd; alſo all Officers which are to be pla- 
ced, ſhall be put as hath been uf, ercept the 
Verderers, who ſhall- be D2dained by Election, 
9} Writ, Cap. 2. | 

24+ No Miniſter of the Foreſt ſhall be put up- 
on any Aſſize, Jury, 02 Inqueſt to be taken with- 
out the Foreir, Cap. 3. / 

25. No Officer of the Foreſt ſhall Surcharge 
the Foreſr, on pain to be Jmpyifoned by the Ju- 
ſrice of 'the Foreſt, 02 his Lieurenant ; and he. by 
whom they were. 4Þlaced ſhall bz aita puriſhea 
at the King's Pleaſure. At every Swanimore, 
Ciquiry ſhall be -y ot Surchargers, Fore- 


ſrecs, 


— 
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ſters. and other Miniſters there, and of Oppreſ 
ſions done to the People, Cap. 4. wy 

26. Treſpaſſes committed 11 G20unds Diſat- 
foreſted ſhall be pardoned, yet ſo as the Hedges 
and Ditches ſhall be caſt down, and removed : 
ſaving the King's Arrentattons. which ſhall re- 
main accozoing to the Aſliſe of the Foreſt : allo 
the Wood Felled in the Foreſt ſhall be carryed 
away, but that ſtanding, though Sold, ſhail 
be preſerved. Cap. 5 

27, The Juſtice, 02 His Lieutenant, ſhall take 
Fines and Amerciaments of -Perſons Indicted fo2 
Treſpaſſes committed there, and ſhall not tarry 
fo2 the Eyre. Commoners reſtrained from their 
Commons, by the Perambulatton, ſhall be re- 
i{tozed to them again, ſaving the King's Ar- 
rentatjons, as is afozeſaid.. Cap. 6. | 

28, None ſhall be taken 02 Jmpaſoned fo? 
Vert 92 Veniſon, Unleſs he be taken with the 
MPanner,o2 elle Jndicted accozding to the fozm 
of the Statute of 34 E. 1. And then the Warden 
of the Foreſt ſhall let him to Wainpaize, until 
the Eyre of the Foreſt,wtthout taking any thing 
fo2 his Deliverance, And tf the Warden will 
nat do fo, he ſhall have a Writ out of the Chan- 
cery, Of old o2dained fo? perſons Jndicted, to be 
Batled tfll the Eyre. Anno 1 E. 2. Stat. 1. cap. 8, 

29, Tf the Warden, after the Writ ſerved, 
ſhallnot defiter the perſon Tndicted to MPain- 
P213e, the Plaintiff ſhafl have a Wric out of the 
Chancery, directed to the Sheriff, to Attach the 
Warden, to Anſwer ins Default befoze the 
King at a certain , and then the Sheriff, 
( the Verderors being called in) ſhall delfver t 
Perſon-JIndf>ed by good Painpae, in t 
preſence of the (ſafa Verderors, and [ deliver 
the Names of the Main-pernors to the (ame 


Verderors, 
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Verderors, tO Anſwer in the Eyre befoze the Jus 


ſtices. 1bid. Sri 

30, Tf the Chief Warden be thereof Attaint- 
ed, he ſhall be Awarded to pay treble Damma- 
ges to the Party aggrieved, committed: ta 
Juſon, and Ran(omed at the Ring's UWWill.ib; 

31, The Grear Charter, and alſo that of the 
Foreſt are confirmed, Anno 1 E. 3, Stat.3. cap. 1, 

32. The Perambulations of Foreſts ſhall contts 
nue as they were bounded in the ttme of E. r. 
and every County ſhall Have a Charter thereof; 
Und where they are not bounded, it ſhafl be 
now done, and a Charter thereof ſhall be alfo 
made thereof. Ibid. ; 

33, Evety Pan having Wood within the 
Foreſt, may take Houſe-boor, and Hay-boot fn his 
ſaty Wood, without being Attached fv2 the 
fame by the Miniſtersof the Foreſt, {o that: it be 
bone by the Uliew of the Foreſters , Stat. i E. 3) 
Stat, 2. CaP. 2. 

34. $29 Foreſter, 02 any other Miniſter there, 
hall gather any Utictuais, o2 other thing, by 
colour of h1s Office, but what is due of ofa 
right, Stat. 25 E. 3. Stat. 5, cap, 22. ; 

35- A Jury to2 the Trial ofa Trefpals with- 
int a Foreit ſhall give up their Uerdic> where 
they ceceived their Charge, and ſhall not by 
Wenace, 02 othewiſe, be conſtrained to give 
their Uerdict of a Treſpaſs doxe in the Fo- 
reſt, otherwiſe then their Conſcience will clear- 
[y infozm them, Stat. 7 R. 2. 3. 

36, Jy Nfficer of the Foreſt ſhall Jmpaiſon 
any without due Indicnient, 02 per main ouvre 
with h1s hand at the (Uozk (that ts, being ta- 
ken with the Yanner, o2 Treſpaſsing in the 
Foreſt ) 102 ſhall confiratn. any to make DUlt- 
gation of Ranime againſt his A the 


Aſliſe of the Foreſt, on pain to pay the Party 
Fff 2 grieve 
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grieved youble ogy $,02 to be Ranſom- 
ed at the King's g Slat. 7 R259 - 
37. Jf any having Woods fn his own G20un 
within any Foreſt, Chace, 02 Purlieu , ſhall Cut, 
9} caule ſame, N any part thereof) to be 
Cut, by the King's Licenſe ( where ſuch Fo- 
reſt, Chaſe, 02 Purlieu are hfs) 02 without Lt- 
cenſe ( where they belong to others) be may 
keep them ſeverat, and Jncloſed during Se- 
ben years next after their felling, Anno 22 E.4. 


CaP. 7. 

38; Every Juſtice of the King's Foreſts, Cha- 
ſes, anD Parks, by TUriting, under the Seal of 
his Dffice, may make as many Deputies as he 
pleaſe, which ſhall have like Power as the Ju- ' 
frice Hime it hath, Anno 32 H. 8. cap. 35. 

39. An Ac in2 the certainty of the Foreſts 
and Meexs, Limits and Bounds thereof , Anno 
16, Car. 1. cap. 16. 


—————————— 


Of Bows, and Guns, and Shooting at 
Game. _—_ 


I, Dne Il Shoot with, o kee in g 
N a eng : nr they - 

but ( Hakebut, yn yen ) M Demihake, ul 
bis Lands be of the value of 100 1. per annum, 


on pain to fozfeit 10 1. fo2 every ſuc 
Anno 33 H. 8. ca 


s. 
2, None ſhatlShoot with, 02 have any * Hand- 
gun Under tye length of one Patd, no? Hagbut, 


em << — 


- 


* Xove , The word #end-gur includes a Deg,though Invent- 
e& ſince the Statute, and the word Croſs-bow - includes a Srone* 
bow, and a Hag-bict is 2 Hiand-Gua, Thiee quarters of a Yard 
long. Co. 5, Peri. 71,72. 

0 
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02 Demihake under the Length of Theee quar- 
ters of a Pard,on patn to tioL And it 
ſhall be lawful fo2 any Ban, having Lands of 
100 1, per annum, £0 (etſe any ſuch Gun, 02 any 
Croſs-bow uſed 02 kept contrary to the Foznof 
this Statute, but then he 'o to break them 
within 20 Days after, on of 4 s.. 1dem 
Statut. | g &- 6 

3. None ſhail Travel with a Croſs-bow beat, 
N Gun charg'd ( ercept in time of ar ) 02 

hoot within a Quarter of a Vile of a City, 
Borough, 02 Market-Town (ercept fo2 the De- 
fence of himſelf and his Houle, 02 at a Dead- 
Mark ) on pam of 101. Idem Statut. 

4. None ſhall command his Servant ta 
Shoot in any Gun, 02 Croſs-bow, (ercept at a 
- Dead-Mark, ©? ftt time of War ) On pain of 
10 |. Idem Statute. 

5- The Penalties above-ſatd ſhall be diviben 
between the King and the Jarty who ts the 
Pzolecutoz. Idem Statut. | 

6, Howbeit the Followers of Lo2ds Spiritual 
02 Temporal, Knights, Eſquires, Gentlemen, ann 
the Jnhabitants of Cities, Boroughs, 02 Market- 
Towns, may keep in their Þouſes, Uſe, and 
Shoot ( but at a Dead Mark only) with Guns, 
not under the Length above-ſaty. So ma 
the Dwner of a Ship, fo2 the defence thereof; 
and alſo he that dwells two furlongs diſtant 
from a Town, 02 within five Miles from the 
Sea-Coaſt , any laſt may Shoot at any 
Wild Beaff, 82 Fowle, ſave onely Deer, Heron, 
Shovelard , Pheaſant, Partridge, Wilde-Swan, 0} 
Wilde-Elke. Idem Start. 

8, Jt hall be lawful fo2 any perſon to con- 
vey the party offending befoze the next Juſtice 
of the — who, upon the Eramination and 
Pzoof, ſhall have power to Commit him to 

| Frf 3 Pailon, 
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Plaiſon, there to remain till he hath ſatisfied 
the Penalty, which, in this caſz, (hail be divt- 
ded between the King and the Party that ſa 
takes the Dffender. 1dem Star. ; | 

- 9. Tverp Placart granted by the King,which 
erpcſſeth” not at what Beaſts 02 Fowle the 

Nantee ſhall” Shoot, and where- the Gzantee 
entreth not tnto'Recognizance of 301. in the 
Chancery, t0 Shoot at no. other, ſhall -be Ad- 
Judged votd, -Idem Statut, 

19, Juſtices of Peace t11 Seſſions, And Stewards 
of Leets, Have Power to hear and determine 
the faty Dftences. : Idem Stat. 

'11, When the Conviction 1s in Seſſions, the 
whole Fozfeiture is to be levied to the King's 
uſe. When tia Leet,the one half is the King's; 
and the otherha(fought to be divided between 
the Lo2d, and the Pzoſecutoz, ldem Star. 
+12, Þ£re, if a Jury ſhall willingly conceal a- 
ny thing, the Juſtices, o2 Steward have power to 
Impannel another Jury, by whom, if they firff 

e found gutity of Concealment,they alli fo2- 

ert 201.4 ptece, viz. to the King, if 1t be in 
Sefſions, but if fn a Lect, then the one haife to 
the L92d, and the cther halfe to the 21oſecu- 
to). Idem Statut.. / 

* 13. Fozfeitures ariſing by this Act, ſhall be 
ſued fo2, viz. by the King, within one Year , 
and by a common perſon within fir LYonths, 
otherwite they ſhall be loſt. Idem Statur. 

- 14; A Servant, upon Command, may uſe 
his SPaſter's Croſs-bow, o2 Gun, (not p2ehibt- 
ted by this At) ſo he Shoot at no Fowle, 
Deer, 92 other Game, and may alſo, by a Li- 
tenſe {tn TWaiting, carry it to any place- to be 
nended. - Idem Statur. = | 

t--15. :320ne under the degree of a Baron ſhall 
Shoot with any Hard-Guny within any City,oz 


Town ; 
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Town; 02 Shoot at any Fowle whatſoever , 
with any Hail-ſhot, on pain of Ten pound, and 
Theee Donths Jmpaſonment. Idem Stat. 

15. This A thall not reſtrain roſe who, 
accozding to the value of their Land, are 4u- 
thoxtzed to Shoot by the 33 H.8. 6. ſo that they 
fozbear to uſe any Hail-ſhot 3 and all others 
that pzeſtime to Shoot, ſhall pzeſent thetr own 
J2ames, viz. (in a Corporation to the Mayor, 02 
Head-Dfficer, and in the Country to the nert 
Juſtice £f the Peace) on pain of 20s. and the 
fad Juſtice-02 Head-Officer is to ſee them Re- 
co2ded at the nert Seſſions on like pain of 20s. 
which Fozteitures are to be divided between 
the King and the Pzoſecuto!, Idem Stat. 


— 


Of Hunting,Þawking, Fowling and Fiſhing. 


17. JF any ſhall Hunt within Fo- 
& reſts, Parks O2 Warrens ftt Hunting; 

the Night-time, o2 Diſguiſed, one 
of the King's Council, o2 a Juſtice of Peace, tg 
whom Jnfozmatton thereof ſhall be made, 
ſhall by his Warrant cauſe the Dffender to be 
b2zought befoze himſelf, o2 ſome other Coun- 
cello2, 02 Juſtice of the Peace, to be eramined, 
where, if he conceal the Fac, ſuch Hunting 
ſhall be deemed Felony; but being confeſſed, 
the offence is onely Fineable at the nert Ge- 
neral Seſſions. And here a Reſcous of the Ere- 
cution- of any ſuch Warrant ſhail be alfo deem- 
ed Felony. Anno' 1 H. 7. cap. 7, 


Fft 4 
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Of Þunting,Þawking, Fowling,aad Fiſhing. 


1. One ſhall take Pheaſants o2 

k Hawking, : Partridges with Engines itt 

Fowling. , ANOtHerS KTOUND withont Licenſe on 

pain of 101; to: be divided betwirt 

the owner of the ground and the j22olecutoz, 
'Anno 11H. 7. cap. 17. 

2, None ſhall take out of the net-any Eggs of 
Falcon, Goſhawk, Lanner. 02 -Swan on Pain of a 
Year anda Days Jmpaiſonment,and to incurr 
a fine at the Kings pleaſure, to be divided be: 
twirt the King and the owner of the ground, 
where the Exzs ſhall be ſo taken. 1dem Statur. 

3. J2one (hall bare ajy Hawk of Engliſh breed 
called an Eyeſſe, Goſhawk, Taſſel, Lanner, Lan- 
neret, 02 Falcon, ON pain to fodteit tie ſame to 
the King. Idem Starur. | 

4. He that brings an Eycſe Hawk from beyond 
the Sca,ſhall have a-certificate under the Cuſtomers 
Seal where he Lands, 9 if out of Scotland, then 
under the, Seal; of the Lori Warden 0 his Liev- 
tenant teſtifying that ſhe is & foreign Hawk tipon 
the like pain of topietting the Hawk. Idem 
Statut. | 
-- 5, None tha!l rake, kill, 0) fear away any of 
the Hawks aboveſaid from the Coverts where they 
vie to byeed, on pain of 101. to be recovered 
befoze juſtices of Peace, and divided betwirt the 
Ling and the Pzoſecutoz, 1dem Starur. 

6, 32one ſhall kill or take any Feſants 02 Par- 
tridzes with any Net 02 Engine fn the night time 
on pain to fozictt fo2 every Feſant 20s. and fo2 
every Partridge 105. Which tf the Offender pay 
not in tet! Days, he ſhall ſuffer a Wonths im- 

n:;(0:1mcnt without Batl,and enter into _— 
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( fo2 two years only) with good Dureties be- 
foze fome Juſtice of Peace, not to offend in the 
like kind. Anno 33 Eliz. cap. 18. 

7. The Fo2feiture afozelaid ſhall be recover'd 
in any Court of Record and Divtded betwirt the 
Lord of the Mannor and the Proſecutor. But in 
the poo; of the Pariſh are to have bis APolety; 

P00? 0 
to be recover'd by any of the Churchwardens. 
_ mn hall Hewk 09 Hair taith bis 

+ Zone awKk 02 Hunt Wi Spaniels 
fn Standing Corn, 02 before it is Shocked, ( er- 
cept in his own _ 0? with the owners 
conſent ) on pain to fozfeit 40s to the 
onoany of the ground as abovelatd. , Idem 

tatut. 

+9 Juſtices of Aſlize, Juſtices of Peace ft Seſſions 
and Stewards in Leets, have power to hear and 
determine theſe Offences,and one Juſtice of Peace 
may eramine ſuch an nder, and bind him 
over with good Dureties to anſwer it at the 
next General Seſſions, if the Offence be not be- 
foe determined at the Afizes, 02 in a Leet. 

Idem Statut. 

10, This Ac ſhall not reſtrain Fowlers which 
unwillingly take Pheſants 02 Partridges,and fozth- 
with pt = go _ —— _ 

I, y perlon convicted by his own con- 
feſſion 02 by two witneſſes upon Oath, befoze 
two 02 me Jaſtices of the Peace, to have killed 
02 taken Any - Pheſant, Partridge, Pigeon, Duck, 
Heron, Hare, 02-0ther Game, 02 to have taken 
02 deſtroyed s Of Pheaſants, Partridges 02 
Swans, ſhall by the tatd Juſtices be committed to 
p2iſon without Baile, unlefſe he immediately pay 
to the uſe of the Yo02 where the Offence was 
committed o2 he be appzehended 20 s. foz every 
Fowl, Hare, 02 Egg, (0 killed, taken, 82 deſtroyed. 


nd 
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And after one Ponths commitment ſhall be- 
fore two 02 more Juſticcs of the Peace be bound 
with two ſufficient ſureties in 20 1. a piece, 
with condition never to offend tn the ltke kind, 
Aano. 1 Jac, cap. 27. 

12, Every perſorrconvicted , as aboveſatd, 
to keep a Greyhound, Dog, 02 Net, to kill 02 take 
Deer, Hare,Pheſant, 02 Partridge, Unleſs he have 
inheritance of 101. per annum, a Leaſe toz Life 
of 301.perannum,M be wozth 200 1.in goods, 0? 0: 
therwiſe be the Son of a Knight 02 Heir apparent 
of at Eſquire, ſhall ſuffer Jmpriſonment as afo2e- 
aid, unleſs he pay 40s. to the uſe aboveſatd, 
Idem Statut. 

13, None ſhall fil, 02-buy to ſell again any 
Deer, Hare,Pheaſant 02 Partridge ( ercept by them 
b2zought up, 92 from beyond Sea) on patn to 
forfett fo2 every Decr 405. Hare 105.Pheſant 20s, 
and Partridge 10s. to be divided between the 
Poolecutoz, and the Poo? of the ÞPariſh where 
the Offence ts committed. dem Statur. 

14. Juſtices of Aſſize, and of Peace fn Seſſions, 
and two o2 moze out of Seſſions have power to 
hea and determine theſe Offences. Idem 

tatur. 

15. None ſhail by any fozmer Law ſuffer 
puniſhment fo2 the ſame Offences fo2 which he 
ſhall be puniſhed by this Law. Idem Startut. 

16. Thts AQ ſhall not reſtrain one Licenſen 
in open Seſſions to kill Hawks-meat, but then he 
ſhall there become bound by Recogniſance tn 
201. not to kill any of the Game p2ohtbtted by 
this Law, no? to Shoot within 600. paces of an 
Hearnery, within 100 paces of a Pigeon houſe, 02 
in a Park, Foreſt, 02 Chace, whereot His Matter 
ts not owner 02 keeper, and the Clerk of the 
peace his Fee fo2 (Ch a Licence fg 12d. Idem 


Statut. 
17. Every 
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17. Every perſon Sia M's 


| $S own con- 
feſſion 02 by two witneſſes upon oth, befoze 
O2 more Juſtices of the Peace,t9 have Hawked'? 
02 deſtroyed any Pheſant 02 Partridge betwfrt [ 
1ſt of July, and the 1aſt of: pen ſhall (ſu 
one WonthsJmpzſon ithout bati,unleſs 
he fothwt pay,.to the uſe of the poo? where 
the Offence was committed, 02 be appzehend- 
ed, 40s.. fo2 every time fo Hawking, and 20s. 
fo2 every Pheſant 02 Partridge ſo deſtroyed 02 ta- 
ken. Anno 7. Jacobi primi cap, 1T. 
. 18. Þe that ſhall be punithed by this Law, 
yen not be puniſhed again by any other. Idem 

ratur. 

19. It ſhall be lawful fo? the Lord of a Man- 
nor Q one having taberitance of 4o1. per annum 
Freehold of $0. 1.per Annum 02 goods worth 4001. 
02 their Servants Licenced by them, to take 
Pheſants 02 Partridges within their own grounds 
07 PETER, ſo they do it in the day time and 
only betwirt Michaelmas and. Chriſtmas. Idem 
Statut. 

20. This Dftence ſhall be p2oſecuted within 
6 Yonths after it ſhall be committed. 1dem 
Starur, 

21. Jfany of mean condition ſhall be convicted 
by his own confeſſion, 02 by one witneſs upon Oath, 
befoze two 02 mo2e Juſtices of the Peace, to Have 
killed 02 taken any Pheſant 02 Parrridge,he ſhall be 
committed to pztfon without Baile, unieſs he 
fozthwith pay to the vſe of the poo? 20 s. fo2 
everp Pheſant 02 Partridge, (0 killed 02 taken,angy 
alſo become bound befoze one 02 moze Juſrices 
of the Peace in a Recognifance of 201. never 
to Dffendin the like kind again. Idem Statut; 

22. Everp Conſtable 02 Headborough wftha 
Warrant from two 02 mo2e Juſtices of Peace hath 
power to ſearch the Houſes pf perſons __ 

: | ave 
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have if Nets taki 

Phat 0 Farclagexand the Do Nag of 
found, 02 «cut in pieces at i as 
things toeiten* unto the. ſaſd Officers, Idem 


Statut. =. 


1. I20 Lay-man who hath not Lands of 40s. 
per An: nM Clerk h not 10 1 Revenue 
per An: ſhall have 02 Ker any Greyhound, Hound, 
Dog, Ferret, Net, 02 Engiue, t0 deſtroy Deer, 
Hares, Conies, M > other Gentlenians Game, on_ - 


in of one S Impziſonme 
llhave "= to "age 


Tuſtices of Peace 
I3. R., 2. Cap. 13. 
...2. None ſhall keep atiy Deer-hayes 02 Buck- 
ſtalls ſave tn his own Foreſt. 02 Park, ON pain to 
it ſte toy eV ery Ponth they are fo kept 40s. 
[l ahy Stalk with any Buſh 02 Beaſt 
t0 any Deer, ercept in his own Foteſ 02 Park, 
on pa of 101. Anno 19. H. 7, cap. 1 
3. Mine ſhall take an old Heron without bis 
own grounds on pain of 6s. 8d. noz a young 
Heron on pain of 10s. fo2 which fozfeitures 
every Man that will may ſie by Acton of 
02 otherwiſe, Idem Statut. 
4+ Any two Juſtices of Peace fn Seſſion map cr- 
amine the ders afozeſatd , and commit 
thern to piiſon till they have ſatisfied the ſatd 
foxfeitures whereof the (atd Juſtices are to have 


the : oth. part, Idem Staturt. 
[l trace,deſtroy 82 kill 


5, Mone 
| Hunting any Hare int the Snow, and Jultices of 


Peace itt Seſſions . and Stewards int 
Leets ha io pee to ertoen ire of luch Dffenders, 
and ſhall Nffen 


p ſuct der 6s. 


8d. naity ith alleſſed in Seſlions ſhall go to 
the Koch but in a Leet to the Lord thereof 


a 


's wel 14, & 15, H. 8. cap. 10-, 


6. None 


ents ds cm. or 


s, None ſhall kill o2 chaſe Deer 0} Conies 
in any Park _ incloſed y round without 

ers Licence, on pain T# three months 
ment,to pay treble Damma 

grieved, to be afſefſed 
whom he thall b 


baviour 7 Pears, though the party moe 
er releaſe them. ldem Staturt. 


7 7. Thy Juſtices i Seſſions habe power < qd 
ei ne an 
aiſo upon ſatisfaction to relea nd have power 


Won Statut. 

8. Jf anyperſon not bavi annum : 
Lands, 02 2001. in 'S00%s, tall any Gun 
dro uk Ferret , Net M ot Engine, 
fo the purpoſes afop ſhall be lawful fo? 
One from any fuch perſon, anv condert the 

_ © own uſe. Idem Statur. 
Ut nl, not extend to any Park 02 
incl EOS bereafter to be made 02 uſed fo? 
es without the Kings Licence. Idem 


"= > # ll be in Fn je Een of the 
on 
101, ITY money, N treble dammages, Statur. 


7. Jac. 1 
i kill > En away red 0} fallow 
GEE 


a—_ 
THz be een y bi Ex oy | Gal 


to the 

ant ores nitro il becommitted 
a0 fo on of Corectior,) the commonGoal 
= i The goon Veehur fr one res 
after. Anno 13 Car.a. cap.20. one 
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72, None puniſhed by virtue. of this Law 

incur the penalty of any other Lat fo? 

e ſame nce, - Idem Statur. 

13, Lords of Mannors 92 other Royaltyes,not 

under the Degree of an Eſquire, may depute One 
02 more Game-keepers, wha map ſetſe. all Guns, 
Dogs, Bows, &C. and by warrant from a Juſtice of 
Peace, May ſearch the Houles of ſuch perſous fg 
pwohtbited as ſhall be ſuſpected to keep ſuch 
Guns, Dogs, Bows, #C. and ſciſe them fo? the Lord 
of the Mannor, 0} deſtroy them. Anno 22 atv 
23 Car. 2. _- 25, 
- 14. Perlons having Eſtates-utder 1001. 
per annum, and that ate not Sons 0). Heirs of EC- 
quires 02 other perſons of higher Degree, are 
declarep to be perſons not allowed to keep 
Guns, Bows &f, Idem Statur. 

15. Jf any one enter a Cony-warren though 
not encloſed,and chaſe and kill any Conies tvft 
out th? owners conſent , he ſhall fozfeit treble 
Damnnages, and be impziſonedthre Yonths, 
and tijl he find Sureties fo2 his good be- 
haviour. ldem Stztur. 

16, They that kill 02 take Conies fn the night 
time upon the borders of Warrens, 02 on other 

ounds vſed fo2 keeping Conies, make 

ch recompence as ſhall be appointed by the 

Juſtice befozxe whom Convicted, not exceeding 

108. Which ſhall go to the Poor of the Pariſh,ang 
in default of Payment, tothe. Houle of Cop 
ho They that ule Snares, Harepipes, and 
Engines, are ltable to the ſame Penal 

ties, Idem Statut. 

17.Jf any Perſon ſhall take any Fiſh 
Fiſhing, Without conlent of the Owner of the 
| Water, -and be thereof Convic, he 
ſhall give ſuch Kecompence, and fn ſuch time 
as the Juſtice ſhall appotnt, not erceeding oy. 


a” 


- Quarter Seſſions, who 


” 
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ble Damages, and ap down preſently ſuch 
Sum as the Juſtice ſhall think fit. rot exceed- 
ing 10s. Jn default of payment the ſame to be 
levied by diſtreſs and ſale of gods, by warrant 
of ſuch Juſtice, and fo2 want of a Diſtreſs the 
Dffender to be, committed, not erceding a 
MWonths time, unleſs he enter tnto Bond with 
one 92 moze Dureties,to.the party injured, not 
erceding ten pounds never to nd in the 
ltke manner. Ide Statur. Suh 
18, The Juſtice befoze whom ſuch Offender 
ſhall be convict, may deſtroy all the Engines a- 
bout ſuch Offender, when he ſhall be appzehend- 
en 02 oe: Idem mo . " . 
19. Perſons aggrieved by any juTgment by 
virtue of this At, may appeal to the nert 
Qu ſe oder ſhall be final, Idem 
cur. 


a Lp 00 09 rn ate a Eat 
- nn, no? any pa 
of the Foreſt Laws of this Keaim.” dew bn 


1, None ſhall take Salmons betwirt the 8th 
of September and the middle of November, no2 
young Salmon with Mets 02 other Engines at Mill 
pools, betwirt the midſt of April and the 24th 
of Junge on pain of having thefr Nets and Engines 
burat fo? firſt Offence, fo2 the 2d to cuffer a 

ate theſe Panties encerated area 

| NT encr cc 
EAT IT (=. 
tatute a ed, an [0] 
inquire o the ders. Wolt. 2. cap. 17. 
ano 13 E, 1, 


2, No 
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2. Mo Fiſher ſhall uſe any Eogine wh 
ry of Fiſh map be 'Deſtro ine, bp ich 
Pains mentioned tn the Srat. of VVeſtm.' 2. 


3. None ſhall aſe any Net, 02 Engine, to de- 
ſtroy the Spawn Q Fry Fiſh, 02 take Salmons, 02 
Trouts out of, Seaſon, oz Pikes ſhozter than ten 
Jnches, Salmons then 16, Trouts then 8, and 
Backing ws then 5 0 ſhall uſe any Engine to take 
| then #08 AN a Tramel of two 

pain to fopfeit 
= —— he Fiſh ” wyongfllly taken with the 
et ey Engine wongfully uſfD, Anno 1 Eliz. cap. 


4+ All perſons having Juriſdiction of Conſer- 
vancy Upon Streams, 82 Waters, and Lords ras of 
Leets, have power, u upon the Oaths of x2 Men 
to hear and determine theſe Offences, a nd 
ll have all the Fozfettures which accrue 
eupon. Idem Statur. 


5. The Steward of the Leet fhall give this 

| w—_ in Charge to the Jury on pain of 40s. to 

- divided between the Queen and the Informer, 
em, 


ere, if or Aroh x fobear to ph 
A gene enother ary to emjuſe of 

their Default, which being found, 

Jury ſhall forfeit 20s. A Piece. Idem. 


7. Upon default of preſentment in Lets. 
within one Pear, Juſtices of the Peace in F 
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Juſtices of Oyre and Terminer and Juſtices of Aſlize 
tn circuits 'hay2 power to heat and Determine 
the ſaid Offences, Idem Staturt, 


8, This A& (ſhall not reſtrain the taking of 
Smelts, Loches, Minews, Bullheads, .Gudgeons 02 
Ecles, with Nets 02 Engines men's uſed, fa 
that no other Fiſh be taken therewith. Noz2 
ſhall extend to abzidge any fozmer pxtveledge 
of conſervancy lawfully Enjoyed, 0? Fiſhing 4n 
Tweed, Vske, 02 Wyc, 02 ft waters let to farme 
by the Queen, ſo that the Spawa, 02 Fry of Fiſh, 
be nor theretn willfully deſtroyed. Idem Statur. 


v. None ſhall unlawfally break dowa Fiſh pond- 
heads, 0? Fiſh there without Licence of *i 
the Owner, 02 eater into any Chace, Fiſhing, 
Park, Woods 02 other grounds, ano —_— 
there kill and chaſe the Deer, 02 take a. 
any Hawk oz Hawks Eggs, in patn to ſuffer three 
Wanths impziſonment, and to be bound with 
gaod Sureties to the god behaviour foz ſeven 
years after. Anno 5 Eliz. cap 21, 


115, The Party grievedſhall in Seſſions, 02 elſes 
where, recover treble vamages againſt the 
Delinquent, and upon Datisfacion ſhall have 
Literiyto pzocure hts releaſe of the behaviour, 


11. Joſtices of Oyer aad Terminer, Aſſize, Peace, 


ant Gaol delivery th Seſſions, have power to bear 
arT determine thoſe Offences. ldem Statur. 


12. None erect a Weare 0 
Wears along ſhore, 0} (tt ANY Filkiog. 


Yom 0} Ger, 0} Qall vling1y 


deſtroy 
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veſtroy the Spawn 92 Fry of Fiſh on pain of 101, 
ko be atvided between the Ring and the p2o- 
fecuts2. Neither ſhall any Fiſh fn any of the 
latd Places, with any Net of a lefs Meſh than 
thre .tnchcs and an half betwirt knot any 
knot, (except fo? the taking of. Smoulrs in Nox- 
tortk any 20 ith a Canvas, Nev 02 aher Fa 
zinc,” whereby the Spawn 02 try of Fiſh may be 
deſtroyed; Oh PIN to forfeit the:ſafd Net 02 En- 
*inc an 105. f11 money, to by D{vided betwire 
the Poor of the Patiſh ad the Protecntor, any tg 
be-levied in Corporations by the Þeay Dfficerg, 
and in other Places by diſtreſs and Sale of; 
goods, upon a" Warrant of a Juſtice of Peace, 
direanen unto the Conſtable, and Churchwardens 
of the Pariſh, fo2 that purpoſe, Stat. 3 Jac. cap: - 
12, | 


13. Jf any'perſon after the firſt of Auguſt. 
t ſhall in the River Severn Fiſh with, 02 ma 

u 'of Any Engine 02 Device, whereby any Sal- 
mon ;* Trout, 02. Barbel , 'under ng 9p; 
pointed by the Srarac of 1 Eliz.' ſhall'be 1 
O2 kflled, 02 ſhall Fiſh' with any Net fo? Salmon, 


andtwo 02 above 50 


1:ngth, and ſir yards in bzeadth in th 
of the Net, in the-ſaid. River. from Rap! 
ſtake to Glowſter Bridge, 02 
lerigth 'betow Glowſter Bridge 
bzeadth mm the wing of the 
with moze then one: 

ſhall uſe any veutce 


3 


- 
mn 
31 {@ ,359z? 4 


Salmon mart ,..Salmon-peal, Pike, Carp, Trouy, 

Barbel, Chub, 02 Grayling, the Me f ſhall 

fi mkoot U '02 | 5g ji 

com kng 07: 2 | 4 
oh ta 
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e ſhall fozfeit 51. fo2 every Offence, with the 
| Apr Leann &c. and 51. a time fo2 water- 
ing Hemp 02 Flax 1 the fad River.Starut. x3 Car. 
2 CaP 9. 


14. The Juſtices of the Peace of the. Counties 
of Worceſter, Salop and Glouceſter, ſhall be Con» 
fervators of the ſatd River, {htheir reſpective 
Counties, and make one, 02 moe. Conſervators 


under ther to len £0 anp Conſtable, tf. 
11 Jſſue 


on ve 02 Infomation vc 
ſuch Dfence Ga Warr io tg. ſearch ail 


ſuſpected Houles, foz (uth unlawful Tnftru- 
ments, and ſetſe them, 1dem Stat. 


15, None ſhall be puniſhed fo the ſafd Of- 
fences but by Jnfozmation o2 Jnvictment be- 
foze the Juſtices of Aſliſe, 02 General Quarter Seſ- 
ſions. The one Moiety of the Foxfeitures are 
to the Poor, and the other to the Proſecutor, ta 
* levied bp Fieri facias, 0} Cap. ad ſatisfaciendum. 

em Stat, 


16,-The Jurisdiction of the Lo2ds of Leets, 
and all Rights, Titles, #c, of the Ring anv v- 
thers, in the ſafd River, always ſaved, Idem 
Lat, 


1, Tf any Perſon ſhall unlawfully Hunt, take 
in Toyles, kill, 02 take away 1p Deer, 
n any Foreſt, Chace, Purlicu, Park, 0) Hunting, 
other Ground 1ncloſed, o2 ſhall be 
aiding 02 aſſiſting theretu, and bs thereof Con« 
victed by Confeſſion, one Witneſs 02 mo;L, ſhall 
foxfeit 20 1. though no Deer be ktlled oz wound- 
ed; and fo2 each wounded, kflled 02 taken 
” 3ol. to be leviep by Olftreſs upon his Goods, 
Ggg » ano 


g &f Deſirucion of the Game. 


and fo want of Diſtreſs Impriſonment fo a 

ear without Bail, and to be ſet tn the Pillory 
- fo2 an Your in the next Market-Town, Annq 
$&4W.&M. cap. 10. 


2, Every Conſtable, Headborough, &c. ſhall 
have power to ſearch the Houſes of ſuſpected per- 
ſons, and where any Veniſon, oz Skin of Deer 
ſhall be found, to appzehend the {Party, and if 
he do not give a good account how he came 
by them; he ſhall be convicted by the Juſtice of 
ſuch offence, and be ſubjec to the fo:feitures 
an penalties, as if th:teof Convictev. 1dem 

RSS; - ** 


3. To prevent flight, 02 removal of Offenders 
after Conviction, The Conſtable, o2 other Offi- 
cer, are authoriſed to detain the Offender in Cui: 
ſtody, during ſuch time (not exceeding two 
Days) as a Return may be made to the 
Warrant fo2 the Ofſtreſs. Idem Statur. 


4. All owners of Deer, and perſons acting 
under them, may oppoſe and reſiſt Offenders, 
and be equally indemnified, as if ſuch fact had 
been committed within any Ancieat Chace, 02 
Park. Idem Statur, 


5. No Certiorari to be allowed fo? removal of 
the Proceeding, finleſs the Barty convicted be: 
come bound to the Proſecator fn 50 1 to pap hts 
full "Coſts and Damages, to be aſcertained upon 
his Dath. Jn default whereof, the Juſtice ſhall 
| ſced to the Erecutjon of the Conviction. 
cm otatne. ; ; 


% 
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6, No Dffender puniſhed by this AQ, ſhall be 

uted upon any other Statute fo2 the ſame 
nce. Idem Statur. . , 


7. Any perſon p2oſecuted ay potting [1 


AQ in Executton, may preay General- 
fue, and give the ſpectal Batter in Evidence. 
Em »otarur. 


$ Jf any perſon ſhall in. the Night-time pull 
down any Pales, .0z Walls of any Foreſt, Park , 
Chace, &C. and be thereof Convic, ſhall ſuffer 
Jmpaconment thzee Ponths without Bail. Idem 
Statut, 


1, That whereas divers Laws have ben 
made fo2 the Preſervation: of the 
Game, which wanting due Execu- 1,ing, 
tion, the Game of this Kingdom Hawking, 
bath been deſtroyed, Jt is Enated Fiſhing, 
that all Laws now fn fozcc, and e- F*ovlog. 
very Article not hereby altered, o2 
repeated, ſhall now be Executed under the Pe- 
naities therein contatned to be levied and dif- 
poſed of, as the (atd Laws dirca, Anno 4 & 5 
W. & M. Cap. 7s 


2, Jn caſe any Hare, Partridge, Pheaſant, Fiſh, 
Fowl, 02 other Game ſhall be found in any DE 
ſenders Houſe, the Offender is to be carried 
befoze a Juſtice of Peace of the County, and be-- 
ing convicted. ſhall foxfeft any Sum not un-! 
Der 55. no2 above 20 5s. F02 want of Diſtreſs 
the Dftender is to be carryed to the Houſe of 
Toprccion foz a Yonth, o2 ſome other ſpace of 
tzme, not leſs then 10 Days. And if any per: 
{ot not qualified by the Laws, ſhall Keep, o2 
x Ogg: uſe 


- Of Doitthntion? of thy Stine. 
e np Bowr,Oreirounds, Setting-Dogs, Ferrets 
poplr, Foyer Saas, ec. be ſhall be fbject 
ine Penalties, as the Perſon who ſhi 
be _ to have any Hare, Partridge, Pheaſant, 
offer: im / iS a- 


Ack mM;'Y; if $a ſhat 
v0. uſt re Srtence of hi NOcence, 
thereof in the 


ner as = Perſon firſt charged therewit 
he ps ; Pertn-60 Pet i the fr at, am 


_ Al ferfans Authored b bp Lords of Man- 
nors &c. map within their Royaltyes, oppoſe 
an reſiſt ſuch Offenders in the nt bet time, 
by. the One Wer manner as. if ſuch fac hay been 

[ any ancient Chaſe, Park, pJ 


if a=" Starut. 


Warren £nc 


4. No perſon tha keep any Net, Angle, Leap, 
vids .&c. and: that owners of Fiſheryes 02 their 
wo may Seiſc and keep all Nets &c. Aiſa 

oi by a Marrant trom a Juſtice of the 

, inthe vaytime, ſearch the Houſes 

ſuſpected, and ſeiſe, detain, oz deſtroy 

of ef ni tobe kept by perſons un. 
them, a by Law, lIdem Statut. 


This- At ſhall not abzidge any Fiſher-man 

abs Apprentice, {awfully authozizen: to Fiſh, 

in Navigable Rivers, with lawfull Nets 
eur. 


af Feony.io = Tradeſman, Apprentice 02 
bien "gh Hunr, Hawk, Fiſh, 02 


Sar tbe D enaltyes of 
Fork. ne S ſued oy willfull to rhe PL {s.th Fe 


©f Deſtruction of the Game. Fl 
on a ns LO0, and if found puil 
ng Platnriff ſhall recover bs dm 
but full barn { = 4 em Statut. 


To 0.7 £00 preſerving the red ant black Game of 

e 02 Heathpolts, No perſon Ot any: Mount- 

—_ Hills, He Moors, Foreſis, at Hares 92 

other Waſts, ſhall burn between the alt lang 
ruary And 24 of June, any nine2r hees 


Furze, Goſs todl, Fern, Upan ch: 


mitted to ouſe of correction, 
o Ponth thee to be whipt, and 


+ Idem Statur. 


